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T is the general ee das in the earlieſt times, B 00 K 


a people called the Cimbri poſſeſſed, at the ex- 


tremity of Germania, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, now Intent 
known by the name of Holſtein, Sleſwic and Jutland ; revolutions 
and that the Teutones lived in the adjacent iſlands.” IR 


Whether theſe people had or had not the fame origin, 
cettain it is, that they came put of their foreſts or fens 
together in a body, and as one nation, and penetrated 
among the Gauls, in queſt of booty, glory, and a mild- 
er climate. They were even preparing to croſs the 
Alps, when Rome thought it was proper to ſtem a tor- 
rent which carried all before it. Thoſe barbarians tri- 
umphed over all the generals, that proud republic ſent 

Vo. II, B to 
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BOOK to oppoſe them, till that memorable æra when they 
I. 
Ly Were totally defeated by Marius, 

'THE1R country, which became almoſt a deſart after 
that terrible cataſtrophe, was peopled again by the Scy- 
thians, who, being driven by Pompey out of that vaſt 
ſpace between the Euxipe and the Caſpian ſea, marched 
towards the. north and weſt of Europe, ſubduing all the 
nations they found in their way. They enſlaved Ruſſia, 
Saxony, Weſtphalia, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and 
the countries as far as Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
It is pretended that Wodin their leader traverſed fo ma- 

ny countries, and ſought to ſubdue them, only with a 
view to excite the people againſt the formidable, odi- 
ous and tyrannical power of the Romans. That ani- 
moſity, which at the time of his death he had raiſed 
in the north, fermented ſo-ſtrongly in fecret, that ſome 
centuries after, all nations with one accord fell upon that 
empire, the enemy to all liberty, and had the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſubverting it, having firſt weakened it by repeat 
ed. concuſſions. 

DENMARK and Norway repained without inhabitants 
after thele glorious expeditions. They gradually and 
quietly recovered, and were firſt taken notice of again, 
towards the beginning of the eighth century. Their 
valour now exerted it{elf, not on land, but on the ocean. 
Surrounded as they were by two ſcaa, they commenced 
pirates, Which is always the firſt Rep N e 
on in unc ixilized nation. 

Ixxx firſt made trial ef their ficength- agaia the 
neighbouring, ſtates, and ſeised the few merchant ſhips 
they. found ſailing up andodown. the Baltic. Embeld- 
_ened by theſe ſuccefſes, they were enabled to plan more 

- conſiderable undertakings: They infeſted the ſeas and 
coalts of Scotland, Ireland, England, Flanders, France, 
and even Spain, Italy, and Greece. They frequently 
du!! into the * _m_— thoſe vaſt countries; 
and 
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the annals of thoſe barbarous times, we may till trace 
ſome of the cauſes of ſo many ſtrange events. 
THE people of Denmark . Norway had originally 
a ſtrong propenſity to piracy, which has always been 
obſerved in people bordering upon the ſea, when they 
are not reſtrained by civilization and good law. Cuſ- 
tom muſt neceſſarily have made the ocean familiar to 
them, and inured-them to its ſtorms. Having no ugricul- 
ture, breeding but few cattle, and finding but a ſcanty 


reſource in hunting, in à country covered with jee and 


ſnow, they could have no ſtrong attachment to"theit 
own territories. The facility with which they built theit 
ſhips, which were nothing more than rafts; elumſily put 
together for ſailing along the coaſts, afforded them the 
means of an eaſy accefs to all parts, and enabled thetn to 
make deſcents, to plunder, and to reimbark. Piracy was 
to them what it had been to the fitſt heroes of Greece, 
the road to glory and fortune; the profeilion of Honour; 
which conſiſted im a contempt of all danger. This idez 
inſpired them with invincible courage in their ex pediti- 
ons, ſometimes under the joint command of different 
chiefs, and ſometimes divided into a many armaments 
as nations. Theſe fudden attacks, made in a — 
of places at once, left to the inhabitants of the eonſts 
who were but ill defended, becauſe they were ill. £6- 
verned, only the ſad alternative of being ac or 
giving up their all to redeem their lies. 


Tn is deſtructive chatacter ws b natural conſequence 


of the ſavage life of the Danes and Norwegians; and of 
the rough and military education they received j but it 
was more particularly the effect of the religion of 
Wodin. That viQtorious impoſtor, improved, if we 
may be allowed to ſay ſo, the natural fiereeneſs of thoſe 
nations by his — doctrines. He would have all 
B 2 the 


= 
and even ventured upon the conqueſt of Normandy and B TY K 
England. Notwithſtanding the confuſion that reigns'in (Ly 
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BOOK the implements of war deified, ſuch as ſwords, axes, and 


I. 


lances. The moſt ſacred engagements were confirmed 
by theſe precious inſtruments. A lance ſet up in the 
middle of a plain, was the ſignal for prayer and ſacrifice. 
Wodin himſelf at his death was ranked amongſt the im- 
mortal gods, and was the firſt deity of thoſe horrid re- 
gions, where the rocks and woods were ſtained and con- 
ſecrated with human blood. His followers thought they 


honoured him by calling him the God of armies, the 


father of ſlaughter, the depopulator, the incendiary. 
The warriors, when they went to battle, made a vow 
to ſend him a certain number of ſouls that they devoted 
to him. Theſe ſouls were the right of Wodin. It was 
the general belief, that that God appeared in every bat- 
tle, either to protect thoſe who fought valiantly, or to 
mark out the happy victims he choſe for himſelf. That 
theſe followed him to the regions of bliſs, which were 
open to none but warriors. The people ran to death, 
as to martyrdom, to obtain this reward. This belief 
increaſed their natural propenſity to war, till it grew to 
enthuſiaſm, and to a holy thirſt for blood. 
 CarIsTIANITY overthrew all the ideas reſulting from 
ſuch a ſyſtem. The miſſionaries endeavoured to bring 
the proſelytes to a ſedentary life, that they might be fit 
to receive their inſtruftions. They diſguſted them of 
their roving life, by ſuggeſting other means of ſubſiſt- 
ence. | They were ſo happy as to inſpire them with a 
love of agriculture, and till more of fiſhing. The great 
plenty of herrings ,which then flocked to their coaſts, 
afforded them an eaſy means of procuring food. The 
overplus of this fiſh, they ſoon learnt to barter for the 
ſalt they wanted to cure the reſt. Theſe growing con- 
neAions were encouraged by one common faith, new 
proſpeQs, mutual wants, and great ſafety. This made 
EY a total ee, that ſince the converſion of the 
| Danes. 
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Danes and Norwegians, not a ſingle inſtance is to be B 3 K 
found in hiſtory, of their expeditions and depredations.” 2, 


THE new ſpirit which ſeemed to animate Norway 
and Denmark, could not fail-of: extending their commu- 
nication more and more with the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Unfortunately it was intercepted by the aſcen- 
dant of the Hanſe towns. Even when that great and ſin- 
gular confederacy fell to decay, Hamburgh ſtil-main-' 
tained the ſuperiority it had acquired over all the ſub- 
jects of the Daniſh dominions. They were beginning 
to break the bands that had ſubjected them to this kind 
of monopoly, when they were induced to undertake the 
navigation to the Eaſt Indies, by an incident that: de- 
ſerves to be taken notice of. 


A Durcn factor, named Boſchower, being ſent bo Denmark 


his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce with the 
king of Ceylon, ſo ingratiated himſelf with that mo- 
narch, that he became chief of his council, his admi- 
ral, and was created prince of Mingone. Boſchower, 
intoxicated with theſe honours, haſtened to Eutope, to 
make a parade of them to his countrymen. He took 
great offence at the coldneſs with which: thoſe republi- 
cans received the titled flave of an Aſiatic court; and 
was ſo highly provoked at it, that he went over to Chriſ- 
tiern IV. king of Denmark, and offered him his ſervices, 
and the intereſt he had at Ceylon. His propoſals were 
accepted. He failed in 1618, with fix ſhips, three of 
which belonged to the government, and three-to the 
company that had aſſociated to undertake the trade of 
the Indies. His death, which happened i in their paſ- 
ſage, put an end to the hopes they had.conceived. The 
Danes met with a very bad reception at Ceylon, and 
their chief, Ove Giedde de Tommerup, ſaw no other 
reſource than to carry them to Tanjour, the *. 
part of the continent. 
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BOOK Tarnjour is a ſmall ſtate, which is but a hundred 
miles in its greateſt length, and eighty in its greateſt 
breadth. It is of all that coaſt the province that bears 
the greateſt quantity of rice. By means of this natural 
wealth, of a great many common manufaQures, and 
plenty of roots uſed for dying, the public revenue 
amounts to near five millions, (218,750/.). Its ſertili- 
ty 1s owing to its being watered by the Caveri, a river 
which comes down from the mountains of Gate, At 
upwards of 400 miles from the head, it divides in 
two ſtreams. At the entrance of Tanjour, the eaſtern 
branch takes the name of Coleroon. The other re- 
tains the name of Caveri, and ſubdivides again into 
four branches, which all flow within the kingdom, 
and preſerve it from that horrible drought which burns 
up the reſt of Coromandel for the greateſt part of 
the year. 

Tunis happy ſituation made the Danes wiſh to ſettle 
a colony in Tanjour. Their propoſals met with a fa- 
vourable reception. They obtained a fruitful and po- 
pulous territory, on which they built Tranquebar, and 
afterwards the fortreſs of Dannebourg, ſufficient for the 
defence both of the road and the town. On their ſide 
they engaged to pay an annual homage of 46,500 livres, 
(about 7221.) which is paid to this day. 

Cixcunts r AN c xs werefavourable for opening a large 
trade. The Portugueſe, who groaned under the oppref- 
fion of a foreign yoke, ſtruggled but faintly to preſerve 
their poſſeſſions. The Spaniards fent no ſhips but to the 
Molucca and Philippine iſlands. The Dutch thought 
of nothing but engroſſing the ſpice trade. The Engliſh 
felt the effects of the difturbances of their country, even 
in the Indies. All theſe powers could not ſee this new 
rival without regret. but none oppoſed it. 

THENCE it happened that the Danes, who ſet ont 
with a capital of no more than 853,263 livres, (about 


37,330ʃ. 
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37,330!.) carried on a pretty conſiderable trade in all B 9 K 
parts of the Indies. Unhappily the Dutch company , 


acquired ſuch a ſuperiority, as to exclude them. from 
the markets where they had dealt to the beſt advan- 
tage; and what was till more unfortunate, the diſſen- 
tions that rent the north of Europe, would not permit 
the mother country to attend to ſuch remote concerns 
as thoſe of this colony. The Danes of Trunquebar in- 
ſenſibly fell into contempt, both with the natives, who 
value men only in proportion to their fiches, and with 
rival natiotis, whoſe competition they could not ſuſtain. 
They were diſcouraged by this inferiority, and the com- 
pany gave up their charter, and made over their ſettle- 
ments to the government, as an indettinification for the 
ſums they had advanced. N. 

A new ſociety was formed in 1670 upon the ruins of 
the old one. Chriſtiern V. made them a preſent, in 
ſhips and other effects, valued at 310, 828 livres, 10 
ſous, (13,5987. 14. 1 id. 4.) and the adventurets ad- 
vanced 732, 600 livres, (32,05 J. $7.) This ſecond un- 
dertaking, which was entered upon without à ſufficient 
fund, proved ſtill more unfortunate than the firſt. Af. 
ter a few voyages, the factory of Tratiquebar was left 
to ſhift for itſelf. All they had to fubſiſt the inhabit- 


Chan 

the Dani 
trade has 
undergone 


in India. 


ants, and their fmall garriſon, was their little territory 


and two veſſels that they freighted for the tnerthants of 
that countty. Even theſe refources failed them fortie- 
times; and to ſave thetnſelves from ftarvitg, they were 
reduced to mortgage three of the four baſtions that con- 
ſtituted their fortreſs; They were hardly in a conditi- 
tion to fit out a ſhip for Europe once in three years, with 
a very moderate cargo. 
PttyY feethed to be the only ſentiment that ſo deſpe- 
rate 4 ſitua tion could inſpire. Yet jealouſy which ne- 
ver ſleeps, und avarice Which is alarmed at every tti- 
fle, ſtirred up an ocous war againſt the Danes. The 
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BOOK Raja of Tanjour, who had ſeveral times cut off their 
1 communication with his territory, attacked them in 


1689, in the very town of Tranquebar, at the inſtiga- 
tion of the Dutch. That prince was on the point of 
taking the place, after a ſix months ſiege, when it was 
ſuccoured and ſaved by the Engliſn. This event nei- 
ther was, nor could be attended with any important 
conſequences. 'Ti.e Daniſh company continued in a 
languid ſtate. It drooped every day more and more, 
and at laſt expired in 1730. 

FROM its aſhes ſprang up another two years after, 
which ſtill ſubſiſts. The favours that were heaped upon 
them, to enable them to trade with oeconom y and free- 
dom, plainly ſhew of what importance this commerce 
appeared to their government. Their charter is ſettled 
for forty years. Whatever belongs to the armament and 
equipping of their ſhips, is exempted from all duties. 
The workmen they employ, whether natives or foreign- 
ers, are not tied down to the regulations of a company, 
which are a reſtraint upon induſtry in Denmark, as well 
as in other countries in Europe. They are diſpenſed 
from uſing ſtampt paper in their buſineſs. They have 
an abſolute juriſdiction over the perſons they employ ; 
and the ſentences paſſed by the directors are not liable 
to be reverſed, unleſs the puniſhment is capital. To 
remove even the ſhadow of conſtraint, the ſovereign has 
renounced the right he ought to have of interfering in 
the adminiſtration, as * chief proprietor. He has 
no influence in the choice of officers, whether civil or 
military, and has only reſerved a power of confirming 
the office of governor of Tranquebar. He has even 
bound himſelf to ratify all political conventions they 
might think proper to make with the Aſiatic powers. 

In return for ſo many indulgences, government has 
only required one per cent. upon all merchandiſe of 


India and China which ſhould be ſent abroad, and two 
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and a half percent. upon all that ſhould be conſumed at B 20 K 


home. 1 N 
Tux grant, containing the above conditions, was no 


ſooner made out, than adventuters were ſought for. To 
engage them the more eaſily, they diſtinguiſhed two 
different kinds of ſtock. The one was called fixed, and 
was appropriated to the acquiſition of all the effects 
which the old company had in Europe and Aſia. They 
called the other variable, becauſe every year it was re- 
gulated by the number, the lading and the expence of 
the ſhips they think proper to ſend abroad. Every pro- 
prietor may chuſe whether he will or will not be con- 
cerned in theſe armaments, which are liquidated at the 
cloſe of every voyage. If any one ſhould decline being 
concerned, which has never yet been the caſe, the ven- 
ture would be offered to another. By this arrange- 
ment, the company became permanent by the fixed, 
and annual by the variable ſtock. 

IT ſeemed a difficult matter to ſtate the ſhare of ex- 
pence, that each of theſe funds was to bear. Every 
thing was ſettled with more eaſe than was expected. It 
was agreed. that the variable ſhould pay nothing but the 
neceſſary expences for the purchaſe, the fitting out, and 
the cargoes of the 'ſhips. All beſides was the buſineſs 
of the fixed ſtock, which, by way of compenſation, was 
to take up ten per cent. upon all India goods which 
ſhould be ſold in Europe, and five per cent; upon all 
that ſhould be ſent out from 'Tranquebar. This con- 
tinual additional to the fixed ſtock has ſo increaſed 
the capital, that inſtead of four hundred ſhares at 
1125 livres, (491. 4. 4d. halfp.) which was the origi- 
ginal ſtock of the company, it now conſiſts of ſixteen 
hundred ſhares at 1687/. 10s. (73/. 16s. 1d. halfp) It 
was ſettled at this number in 1755, and ever ſince, the 
duties which went to the increaſe of the fixed ſtock, have 

| | been 
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been applied to the increaſing of the dividend, which 
till then had been taken upon the profits of the variable 
ſtock. 

_ Every proprietor, though but a ſingle ſhare, has a 
vote at the general meetings. A proprietor of three 
ſhares has two votes; a proprietor of five has three 
votes, and ſo on in the ſame proportion to twenty ſhares, 
which entitles the owner to twelve votes, but there the 
matter ends, 

SOME alteration has been made in theſe regulations in 
1772, when the chatter was renewed for twenty years. 
It has been ſtipulated that no one member of the com- 
pany ſhall at any time have more than three votes, and 
that none ſhall be allowed to give his vote in writing or 
by proxy. | 

DrxMARk trades to the ſame parts of Aſia as other 
European nations. The pepper they fetch from Mala- 
bar does not exceed ſixty thouſand weight a year upon 
an average. 

Ox x would be apt to think from every circumſtance 
that their trade muſt be briſk on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del. They are in poffeſſion of an excellent territory ; 
though it is but two leagues in circumference, the popu- 
lation amounts to thirty thouſand ſouls. About ten thou- 
ſand live in the town of Tranquebar. There are twelve 
thouſand in a large village, where they work at ordinaty 
manufaQures. 'The reſt are uſefully employed in ſome 
lefler villages. Three hundred Danes, fifty of whom 
compoſe the garriſon, are the only Europears in the 
colony. The maintenance coſts but 96000 livres 
(4. 200l.) a year, which is the income of the poſſeſſion, 
or thereabouts. $i: 1 

Tux company give but little employment to their 
factors. They ohly ſend them two ſhips once in three 


years; and thoſe ſhips carry in all but 1800 bales of or- 


dinary cotton, which do not coſt above 1,500,000 
livres. 
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livres. (655, 5251) The factors themſelves do not know 
how to improve the leiſure they enjoy, to advance their 
own private fortune. They can think of no other way 
than lending the ſmall capital they have at their diſpo- 
ſal to Indian merchants at a high intereſt. And indeed 
Tranquebar, though an antient ſettlement, has not that 
appearance of life and opulence which is obſervable in 
more modern colonies, which have been managed 
with ſpirit and ſkill. The French, driven out of their 


it 
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own ſettlements, had ſomewhat enlivened Tranquebar, 


but when they left it, the colony fell again into the 
ſame languid ſtate, as before. Yet the ſituation of the 
Danes in Coromandel, is not ſo bad as at Bengal. 


Soo after their arrival in Aſia, they diſplayed their 
flag on the Ganges. Their ill ſucceſs ſoon obliged 
them to quit it, and they never appeared there/again till 
1755. Commercial jealouſy, which is become the rul- 
ing paſſion of our age, has fruſtrated their views upon 
Bankibaſar, and they have been reduced to fix in the 
neighbourhood of that place. The French, who alone 
had ſupported the new faQory, found a refuge there, in 
the calamities of the laſt war, and all the aſſiſtance 
of friendſhip. and gratitude, Few ſhips come thither 
directly from Europe. Since 1757 there have been but 
two ; both their cargoes togetker had coſt but 2, 160,000 
livres (94, 500ʃ.) at home. 


The trade to China being leſs tedious, and leſs liable 
to meet with obſtacles, the Daniſh company has pur- 
ſued it more warmly than either that to the Ganges or 
to Coromandel, which required a previous ſtock. They 
fend a large ſhip every year, and oftener two. The 
teas, which were their chief return, were moſtly con- 
ſumed in England. The acquifrtion that kingdom has 
made of the Ifle of Man, which was the ſtaple for that 


comra- 
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B O OK contraband trade, by depriving the Danes of that mar- 
3 ket, muſt neceſſarily leſſen their dealings with China. 


Tux annual ſales of the company now amount to 
6,500,000 livres. (284,375. It is not likely they 
ſhould be carried much higher. We know their ar- 
maments are eaſily made and at a trifling expence. 
Their ſailors, though rot ſo bold as thoſe of ſome other 
rations, have prudence and experience. The iron they 
ſend to the Indies is found in the mines of Norway. 
Government pays them a very good price for the ſalt- 
petre they oblige them to bring home. The national 
manufaQtures are neither ſo numerous nor ſo much fa- 
voured as to be any hindrance to their ſales. They 
can eaſily diſpoſe of their goods all over the North, and 
in ſome part of Germany. They have good laws, and 
their whole conduct deſerves the higheſt encomiums. 
There is not perhaps any adminiſtration to compare to 
that of this company for honeſty and oeconomy. 

NoTw1THSTANDING all theſe advantages, the Da- 
niſh company will always be drooping. The con- 
ſumption of their commodities will never be very great, 
in'a region which nature has doomed to poverty, and 


which induſtry itſelf cannot enrich. The mother 


country is neither populous, nor powerful enough to 
afford them the means of extending their commerce. 
Their capital is ſmall, and will always remain ſo. Fo- 
reigners will not truſt their money in the hands of a 
body which is under: the controul of arbitrary power 
in an abſolute monarchy. With an adminiſtration 
that would do honour to the beſt conſtituted republic, 
they muſt ſuffer all the hardſhips of ſlavery. A deſpo- 
tic government, with the beſt intentions in the world, 
can never be powerful enough to do good. It begins 
by taking from the ſubjeQs that free exerciſe of: their. 
will which is the very foul and ſpring of nations; and 

when 
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when it has broke this ſpring, it can never reſtore it BOOK 


again. It is mutual confidence that binds men toge- 
3 unites their intereſts, and makes buſineſs go on. | 
Whereas, arbitrary power abſolutely, excludes all con- 
fidence, becauſe it abſolutely excludes all ſafety. wk dy 

THe project formed in 1 728, of removing the ſeat of 
the company from Copenhagen to Altena, could not re- 
medy theſe inconveniences. Indeed the ſhips' would 
have been ſent off more eaſily, and would not have 
been expoſed to the danger of miſſing their voyage, by 
being froſt bound, as they are ſometimes in the ſound ; 
but we cannot agree with the authors of the ſcheme, 
that the vicinity would have induced the Hamburghers 
to place their capitals on an adventure which they al- 
ways diſlike.” So that we may boldly affirm that Eng- 
land and Holland were guilty of a needleſs act of tyran- 
ny, when they oppoſed this domeſtic plan of à free and 
independent power, e about Oſtend was 
better grounded. 

Tur knowledge of — yy adminiſtration, and. Eſtablimh- 
that ſound philoſopby, which ĩnſenſibly gained ground ment of an 
all over Europe, met with invincible obſtacles in ſome x 
monarchies. They could not penetrate to the court of Oſtend. 
Vienna, which was wholly intent upon projects of war, 
and aggrandizement by conqueſts. . The Engliſh and 

Dutch, whoſe attention was engaged in preventing 
France from increaſing her commerce, her co'onies 
and her navy, ſtirred up enemies againſt her on the 
continent, and laviſhed immenſe ſums upon the houſe 
of Auſtria, which were employed againſt Fravce : but 
at the peace, the luxury of one crown reſtored more 
riches to the other, than it had taken from, it by.the 
war. 
Avus rRIAN power which ought. to be formidable, 
from the extent of its dominions, is confined by reaſon 
of i its ſituation ; ſor molt of its provinces are diſtant from 
| the 
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the ſea. Its lands produce but little wine, and few things 
that other nations are choice of. It affords neither oil, 
ſilk, nor fine wool. It had no pretenſions to opulence, 
and knew not how to be fragal. With the uſual luxury 
and pompof great courts, it gave no encouragement to 
induſtry and manufactures, which might have ſupplied 
the megns of indulging that expenſive taſte. The con- 
tempt in which it has always held the ſciences, ſtopped 
its progreſs in every thing. Artiſts will never be eminent 
in any country where they are not aided by men of learn- 
mg. Sciences and arts muſt both droop, wherever a free- 
dom of thinking is not allowed. The pride and tolerant 
fpirit of the houſe of Auſtria, kept her vaſt domains poor, 
ſuperſtitious, and fond of a barbarous kind of luxury. 

Ev the low countries, formerly fo famous for their 
activity and induſtry, retained nothing of their ancient 
ſplendor. Not a ſingle ſhip was to be ſeen in the harbour 
of Antwerp; it was no longer the ſtorehouſe of the 
north, as it had been for two centuries paſt. Bruſſels 
and Louvain, far from fepplying other nations with their 
clothing, bought their own of the Engliſh. That pre- 
cious article, the herring fiſhery, had paſſed | from Bru- 
ges to Holland. Ghent, Courtray, and ſome other 
towns, found their linen and lace manufactures decreaſe 
daily. Thoſe provinces, placed between the three moſt 
enlightened and moſt trading nations in' Europe, had not 
been able, notwithſtanding their natural advantages, to 
bear up againſt ſuch a competition. Aſter ſtriving ſome 
time againſt oppreffion, againſt impediments, multiplied 
by ignorance, and againſt the privileges which a rapa- 
cious neighbour extorted from the continual wants i 
government, they were totally fallen to decay. 

PriNnCE Eugene, as great a ſtateſmen as a r 
with a mind ſuperior to every prejudice, had been long 
in ſearch' of the means of enriching a power whoſe 


3 he had ſo greatly enlarged; when a propoſal 
was 
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was made to him, of eſtabliſhing an India company at B 09 K 
Oſtend. The firſt contrivers of this ſcheme had very ex- 


tenſive views. They pretended that if it could be brought 
to bear, it would excite induſtry throughout the Auf. 
trian dominions, would give them a navy, one part of 
which would be in the Netherlands; and the other at 
Fiume and Trieſte, would deliver that power from the 
dependence ſhe was ſtill in on the ſubſidies of England 
and Holland, and make her formidable to the-coaſts of 
Turkey, and to the very city of Conſtantinople. 

Tux able miniſter to whom this was addreſſed, was 
very ſenſible of the value of fuch overtures, however he 
would not be too haſty. To accuſtom his own court 
and all Europe to this novelty, he choſe to ſend out two 
Ahips to India in 1717, with none but his own paſſports. 
Their voyage was ſo ſucceſsful; that more were ſent 
out the following years. Every expedition proved for- 
tunate; and in 1722 the court of Vienna thought it was 
time to ſecure the property of the adventurers, who 
were for the moſt part Engliſh and Dutch, by the un 
eſt charter that ever was granted. - 

Tu new company, who had a capital of twenty =y 
lions, divided into ten thouſand ſhares, appeared with 
great luſtre in all the markets in India. They made 
two ſettlements, that of Coblom, between Madraſs and 
Sadraſpatnam on the coaſt of Coromandel, and that of 
Bankibaſar on the Ganges. They even intended to pro- 
cure a place to put in at for refreſhments, and had caſt 
their eye upon Madagaſcar for that purpoſe. They 
were ſo happy in the choice of their agents, that they 
could rely upon them for the care of their concerns, as 
they had ſhewn refolution enough to ſurmount every 
obſtacle that jealouſy had thrown in their way, and Kit 
enough to extricate themſelves from all the fnares that 
had been laid for them. The richneſs of their returns, 

and the reputation of their ſtock, which brought: in 6 
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teen per cent. ſtill increaſed their confidence. It is not to 
be ſuppoſed they would have been diſappointed of their 
expectations, had not their operations been thwarted by 
political intereſts. . To give a clear idea of the reaſons of 
this policy, we muſt take up the matter farther back. 
WuEN Iſabella had ſent to diſcover America, and to 
penetrate as far as the Philippine iſlands, Europe was 
ſo plunged in ignorance, that it was thought proper to 
prohibit the navigation to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, to 
all ſubjects of Spain who were not natives of Caſtile. 
That part of the low countries which had not recover- 
ed its liberty, having been given in 1598 to the In- 
fanta Iſabella, on her marriage with the archduke Al- 
bert, the new ſovereigns were required to make a for- 
mal renunciation of this trade. W hen theſe provinces 
were again united to the monarchy in 1638, that cir- 
cumſtance made no alteration in this odious ſtipulation, 
The Flemings, juſtly offended at being abridged of the 
right which nature gives to all people, of trading 
wherever other nations are not lawfully entitled to an 
excluſive privilege, complained loudly of this impoſi- 
tion. They were ſeconded by their governor the car- 
dinal Infant, who obtained a deciſion, that they ſhould 
be allowed to trade to the Eaſt Indies. The act fer 
this purpoſe was not yet iſſued, when Portugal ſhook 
off the yoke under which it had ſo long been oppreſſed: 
The fear of increaſing the diſcontent of the Portugueſe, 
whom they hoped to bring back, prevented the Spa- 
niards from giving them a new rival in Aſia, and pro- 
tracted the concluſion of this important affair. It was 
not at an end, when it was ſetiled at Munſter in 1648, 
that the ſubjeQs of the king of Spain ſhould never ex- 
tend their trade in the Indies, more than it was at that 
period. This act ought not to have been leſs binding 
to the emperor than it was to the court of Madrid, ſince 
he poſſeſſes the low countries on the ſame terms, and 
with 
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with the ſame obligations they were ſubject to, when BO 8 * 

under the dominion of Spain. N q 8 
Tnus reaſoned Holland and England, to compaſs ths. ——- 

ſuppreſſion of the new company, whoſe ſucceſs gave them 

great uneaſineſs. Thoſe two allies, who by their mari- 

time forces could have annihilated Oftend and its trade, 

did not chuſe to quarrel with a power which they them- 

ſelves had raiſed, and which they thought they ſtood in 

need of againſt the houſe of Bourbon, So that though 

they were determined not toſuffer the houſe of Auſtria to 

dip into the fountain of their riches, they contented 

themſelves with making remonſtrances on the violation 

of the moſt ſolemn engagements. They were ſeconded 

by France, which had the ſame concern in the affair, 

and moreover was guarantee of. the violated rept. 
Tur emperor paid no regard to theſe repreſen ations. 

He was ſupported in his undertaking by the obſtinacy of his : 

own diſpoſition, by the ambitious proſpe&s that had been 

ſuggeſted to him, and by the great privileges, and indul- 

gences, granted. by Spain to the merchants reſiding in | 

his dominions. That crown was then in hopes of b:: 

taining the heireſs of the houſe of Auſttia for Don Car- 

los, and thought no conceſſions too great fot ſuch an al- 

liance. The union of thoſe two courts, which had 

always been conſidered as irreconcileable, alarmed all 

Europe. Every nation thought itſelf in danger. Num- 

berleſs leagues were formed, and many treaties concluded, 

to endeavour to break that harmony, which was thought 

to be more dangerous than it really was. All was to 

no purpoſe, till the council of Madrid, having no more 

treaſures to laviſh upon Germany, wete convinced that 

hey were purſuing a phantom, - Auſtria was tiot dif: 

mayed at the defeQlon of her ally, and ſeemed determin- 

d to aſſert her claims, and eſpecially her commercial in- 

creſts. Whether the maritime powers were intimidated 

dy this ſteadineſs, of whether, as was more probably the 

Vor. II. C caſe; 
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caſe, they only conſulted the dictates of ſound policy, 
they determined to guarantee the pragmatic ſanQion in 
1727. The court of Vienna paid this important ſer- 
vice, by ſacrificing the Oſtend company. - 

Trovech the public acts mention only a ſuſpenſion 
for ſeven years, the proptietors plainly ſaw that their 
ruin was determined, and that this ſtipulation was onl. 
inſerted as a ſalvo to the imperial dighity. They ha 
t6o good an opinion of the court of London and the 
fates general, to ſuppoſe they would have ſecured the 
indiviivility of the Auſtrian dominions for a meer mo- 
mentary advantage. This perſuaſion determined them 
to think no more of Oftend, and to diſpoſe of their 
ſock ſome other way. They tried ſueceſſively to ſettle 
at Hamburgh, at Trieſte and in Tuſcany; but all their 
endeavours proved abortive. Thoſe ſacceeded beſt who 
made choice of Sweden. 

SwzDEN, whoſe inhabitants, known by the name'of 
Goths, had contributed to the ſubverſion of the Roman 
empire, after ruſhing like : a torrent, ſhrank. back into 
its own deſarts, and ſank into its former obſcurity, 
Their domeſtic conteſts, as ſharp as they 1 were conſtant, 
left them no time fo think of foreign Wars, or to unite 
their intereſts with thoſe of other nations. They had 
unfortunately the worſt of all conſtitutions, that in 
which authoriry 1s ſo ivided, as that neither of the ſe- 
veral powers knows exadly what degree falls to its 
ſhare. The claims of the king, the — the nobj- 
lity, the cities and the peaſants, make' ſuch a confulion, 
as would a thouſand 905 $ have proved the ruin of the 
kingdom, if their d 5 had not laboured unde! 
the ſame grievances. Guſtavus Villa | put an end t0 
that anarchy, by uniting the greater part of thoſe pov- 
ers in his own perſon ; but he plunged the ſtate i Into a. 
nother calamity, full as fatal as the former. Fr | 
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Tux nation, which ſeemed to be deſigned by nature B 0.6 K 


for navigation, as it is poſſeſſed of extenſive ſes coaſts, 
excellent harbours, timber for {hip building, iron and 
copper Mines, and all the'other materials requiſite for a 
navy, had given it up when they grew weary of piracy, 
The people of Lubeck fetched away what they had to 
ſpare, and brought them ſalt, ſtuffs, and whatever they 
wanted from abroad. No ſhips were ſeen in their roads 
but the veſſels of that republic, or any warchouſes-in 
their towns but what belonged-to: them; 
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Tus hanghty foul — trath abi 


dependence. He was determined to break the bands that 
cramped the anduſtry of his ſubjecto, but he ſet about it 
100 haſtily. He ſhut bis harhours againit the people of 
Lubeck, before he had built any ſhips or trained up any 
merchants, This put an end at once to alaneercounte 
between his ſubjects and other natibns ; and ſuch a total 
ſtagnation of buſineſs proved fatal to agriculture, that 
farit of arts in all cpuntries, and the onſy one then known 
in Sweden. Ihe fields lay fallow; when! ange me huſ- 
bandman had not thoſe inceſſant and repentod demands. 
which tl then had been a ſpùr do his-induftry. Some 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, which arrived there now and 
then, had bot yet roufed the dd erula tion, . 
ta vus Adelphus aſcended theithrpue, © 

Hz fignakaed the firſt var of his reign by 3 
Uebel elterations, Rural labobrs were reed z she 
works ent on better in the mines ʒ computes; mare ſet 
on foot to trade to Perfia and che Raſt I udirs ʒ the foun- 
dations of a yew ᷣodlony wee laid on the i of North 
America ;; the Swediſn flag ſeen in all he ſeas. of 
Europe, carrying eopper, rom, wood, tallow, tar, ludea, 
butter, corn; fh and furs; and bringing home mine, 
brandy, ſalt, ſpice and all ſorts of ſtuffs. 
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B O OK ing induſtry of the Swedes.” His ſucceſſors endeavoured 
| * , to quicken it, but it was again deſtroyed by freſh wars, 
which laſted till the death of Charles XII. During that 
long period, the kings aimed at nothing but arbitrary 
power, and the ne of n nation was ee turned 
to arms. 
THE Swedes did not N theraſelves to uſeful pur- 
ſuits, till they had loſt all their conqueſts, and till the 
elevation of Ruflia left them no hopes of new ones. 
The ſtates of the kingdom having aboliſhed; deſpotiſmz 
corrected the abuſes of ſo faulty an adminiſtration. The 
rapid tranſition from a ſtate of flavery to the fulleſt li- 
berty, did not however occaſion thoſe violent concuſſions, 
which commonly attend ſuch revolutions. All the alte- 
rations were made upon mature deliberation. The firſt 
attention was paid to the moſt neceſſary profeſſions, 
which till then had been unnoticed, or deſpiſed. | The 
arts of convenience, or elegance, were ſoon introduced. 
Several maſterly performances were publiſhed, treating 
of the deepeſt ſciences; and worthy to be adopted by the 
moſt enlightened nations. Such of the citizens as had 
quitted their long ruined country, returned home with 
the talents they had acquired. The young nobility tra: 
velled into every part of, Europe where any thing was 
to be learnt. Order, political oeconomy, and the ſeve- 
ral branches of adminiſtration, became the general to- 
pie of converſation. Whatever concerned the republic, 
was maturely diſcuſſed in: the general aſſemblies, and 
freely approved or cenſureii in the public writings. In- 
formations were called in from all quarters; : Foreigners 
who brought any invention, or any uſe ful, knowledge, 
were kindly received and it was at that favourable 
juncture that ef the Oftend DO made 
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probation of the diet in 1731. An India company was B O A K 


eſtabliſhed with the excluſive privilege of trading be- 
yond the cape of Good Hope. The Charter was only 
for fifteen years. It was not thought expedient 10 
grant it for a Jonger time, both to have an early oppor- 
tunity of reQifying any imperfections incident to new 
undertakings, and to quiet the minds of many citizens, 
who were averſe to an undertaking which they thought 
improper for men accuſtomed to their climate. In or- 
der, as much as poſſible, to unite the advantages of 
a free trade with thoſe of a privileged aſſociation, it 
was agreed that the ſtock ſhould be unlimited, and 
that each proprietor ſhould be at liberty to withdraw 
his own at the end of every voyage. As nfoſt of the 
adventurers were foreigners, it was thought but juſtice 
to ſecure a profit to the nation, by obliging them to pay 
the government 2250 livres (98/, 87. gd:), upon the car- 
go of every ſhip. | 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this duty, which nearly con- 
fined their trade to China, the proprietors divided much 
greater profits than any other company ever did. This 
ſucceſs determined the ſtates, When they renewed the 
charter in 1746, to demand 75,000. livres (3,2811.:5: ) 
per ſhip, in lieu of the old duty, Theſe terms were punc- 
tually complied with till 1753: then the directors, who 
felt the ſweets of their ſituation, projected to make it 
permanent, by giving a firm conſiſtency to the tranſient 
aſſociation that had intruſted them with the manage- 
ment of their affairs; and they contrived to have their 
ſcheme adopted by the aſſembled nation. It was-not 
to be expected that the proprietors would ſo readily aſ- 
ſent to a ſyſtem that abridged them of their liberty, and 
was the more to be dreaded, as it had proved fatal to 
other companies. They were however allured by the 
proſpeC of a more regular income, inſtead of a dividend 
which had for ſome years varied to an incredible de- 
| I gree z 
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BOOK gree; which was either ſo contrived on purpoſe to make 
the project go down the better, of was a natural con- 
Hopes of the fluctuation of trade. They were finally 
determined by the indulgence the governtnent ſhewed 
them, in taking no more than a duty of twenty per 
cent. upon tea, and all other India goods which ſhould 
be conſumed within the kingdom, inftead of the 75,000 
leres (352817. gs.) which had been paid for ſix years . 
upon every ſhip. This new regulation laſted till 1766, 
which was the time of the expiration of the charter 
granted twenty years before. S | 
"THEY had not put off till that period taking meaſures 
fof the renewal of the company. As early as the 7th of 
July 1762, à new charter was granted for twenty years 
longer. The conditions were more advantageous to the 
ſtate, than was expected by thoſe who had not attended 
to the profits of that ttade. The company lent the go- 
vernment 1,500,000 livres (65,6251.) without intereſt, 
and 3,000,000 (131,250/.) at ſix per cent. The pro- 
prietors who advanced this money, were to be repaid 
gradually out of the "drawback of 112, 500 livres 
(4,921. 175. 6d.), which they engaged to pay for eve- 
ry ſhip they ſhould fend out. A duty 6f one fourth of 
the produce was laid on all ſuch of their commodoties 
as ſhould be exported but of the kingdom; and ſuch 
as were. conſumed at home were to pay the old duties, 
or ſuch new ones as goverament ſhould think proper» 
to lay on them. This is the regulation that ſubſiſts 
ever ſince 1766, „ 
THE company have fixed the center of their buſineſs 
at Gottenburgb, which is by far the moſt convenient 
port for their purpoſe. At firſt their ſtock varied from 
one voyage to another. It is generally believed that in 
1753˙ it was fixed at nine millions (393,7 50l.), though 
but ſix (262, 5000.) were laid down, Thoſe who 1 
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beſt informed, are of opinion that the laſt regulation B a8 K 


has really brought in ten millions (437,500!.); but we 
know nothing on this important point, except from 
conjecture, for it never was laid before the public. 
As the Swedes were very little concerned in this ſtock, 
it was judged beſt to conceal the poverty of it, and to 
that end it was enacted, that any director who ſhould 
divulge the names of the proprietaps, or the ſums they 
had ſubſcribed, ſhould be ſuſpended, or even depoſed, 
and irretrievably forfeit all the figck he was poſſeſ- 
ſed of. This myſterious conduct js ſtill obſerved, In- 
deed the accounts of the directory are regularly laid be- 
fore twelye of the chief proprietors, who are choſen 
once in four years at a general meeting; but mer- 
cantile people will never conſider this as a ſufficient ſe- 
curity; and will always think it ſtrange, that a free 


5” 


creſy, in politics, is like lying; it ſaves a ſtate for a 
while, and is the undoing of it in the end. Neither is 
of any uſe but to wicked men. 3 
Tno von the company met with ſome miſchances, 
the dividend kept up to thirty two per cent. ſpon an 
average. This whole profit was made upon ales that 
did not exceed fix millions of livres (262, 500l.) yearly. 
Eleven twelfths of thoſe goods have been exported, and 
what little the Swedes haye conſumed, they have pajd 
for with their own commodities. The ſcarcity of caſh, 


"and the few reſources they bad, would not admit of 


greater luxury, as will appear if we conſider the follow- 

ing particulars, MESS pos 
Tux extent of Sweden is 6990 leagues ſquare, allow- 
ing, as they do in that country, but ten and a half to a 
degree. A great part of it js covered with immenſe 
lakes. The ſoil, which is maſt commonly greaſy clay, 
is harder to till than ſandy ground, but it bears more. 
a; E ue 
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B 992 K The prodigious ſnows that cover it, ſhelter and cheriſh 
—_ the plants. Unfortunately the winters are ſo long, and 


the days fo ſhort, that there is but little time for the la- 
bours of the field. Beſides, as the men are taller and 
ſtouter than in other countries, they require more ſub- 
ſtantial food, and in larger quantities. 

FRoM theſe reaſons we ſhould be apt to ſuſpect that 
the population never was very great in Sweden, though 
it has been called the manufaHory of buman kind. Pro- 
bably the numerous bands who poured out, and who, 
under the ſo much dreaded name of Goths and Vandals, 
ravaged and ſubdued ſo many regions of Europe, were no 
other than ſwarms of Scythians and Sarmatians, who 
came thither in a conſtant ſucceſſion by the north of 
Aſia. Yet it would be a miſtake to ſuppoſe that, that 
vaſt country was always as thinly peopled as it is now. 
Some hiſtorical proofs which were laid before the ſtates 
at their laſt meeting, convinced them that three hun- 
dred years ago, their country had more inhabitants than 
it has at preſent, though at that time they profeſſed the 
catholic religion, which enjoins the monaſtic life, and 
the celibacy of the clergy. It appears from a very ac- 
curate account taken in 1760, by order of the govern- 
ment, that Sweden excluſive of her German dominions 
which are but trifling, has actually but 2, 383, 113 ſub- 
jects; and that in this population, there are 1,127,938 
men, and 1,255,175 women. By taking the mean 
term, this makes 345 inhabitants to a league ſquare. 
The two extremes are Gothia which has 1248, and 
Lapland which has but two inhabitants to a league. 

THE numbers would be greater in all the provinces, 
if they were not continually deſerted by the natives and 
frequently for ever. There are men in all countries, 
who either out of curioſity, or from a natural reſtleſs- 
neſs, and without any determinate object, love to rove 
about ; but this is only the malady of a few indi- 


viduals, 
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viduals, and cannot be deemed the ſtanding cauſe of a BOOE 
conſtant emigration. There is a natural propenfiiyin 
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all men to love their own country, which is rather to be 
accounted for from moral, than from natural prin- 


ciples. An inherent fondneſs for ſociety, the ties of 


blood and of friendſhip, an acquaintance with the cli- 
mate and language, that partiality we are ſo apt to con- 
tract for the place, the manners and the way of life we 
are accuſtomed to, all theſe are, to a rational being, ſo 
many attachments to the land in which he was born, 
and educated. They muſt be powerful motives that can 
determine him to break all theſe ties at once, and to 
prefer another country, where all will be firange and 
new to him. In Sweden, where the whole power re- 
ſides in the ſtates, which are compoſed of the ſeveral 
orders of the kingdom, even that of peaſants, every one 
ſhould be the more attached to his country; yet emi- 
grations are very frequent, and there muſt be ſome 
cauſe for them, 

Tux claſs which of all others are moſt attached to 
their country, are the huſbandmen. Agriculture was 
tolerably flouriſhing, till Guſtavus Vaſa prohibited the 
exportation of corn. Ever ſince that fatal edict, it has 
conſtantly degenerated, and the endeavours uſed of late 
years to reſtore it, have nct altogether had the defired 
effect. Government buys every year part of the corn 
that is wanted for home conſumption ; and this ſcarcity 
may laſt long, as it is very difficult to breed large quan- 
tities of cattle. They muſt be fed dry for nine months 
in the year, and hands are wanting to cut up and to 
houſe that quantity of fodder, which the long winters 
require. 

Tu mines are not liable to the like inconveniences. 
'They were long the chief ſupport of the kingdom, but 
are ſince grown dependent on the Engliſh and Dutch, 


who have lent large ſums to carry on the works. A 
better 
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B O by K better management has gradually freed them from this 
bondage. Tbe filver mines annually bring in 4500 
marks to the ſtate; the copper mines yield 8000 ingots; 
of which 5500 are exported; the jron mines yield 
400,000 ingots, of which they export about 300,000. 
Theſe laſt were eaſiſy multiplied, eſpecially in the nor- 
thern provinces, which abound with wood and water far 
the works, and where the long and ſevere winters are 
favourable to the tranſport. The ſtates held in x 76s 
forbad the opening of any more, though no reaſon gf 
political oeconomy can be aſſigned for fuch 2 prohibiti- 
on. We may preſume to ſuſpeQ, that it took its riſe 
from the private and perſona] intereſt of ſome leading 
men in the diet. The manufactures have not fared bet- 
ter than the mines. 

Tirx the happy revolution which reſtored the liberty 
of Sweden, the nation in genera] were clothed in foreign 
ſtuffs. At that memorable period, they were ſenſible 
how impoſſible it was to rectify this evil with their own 
wool, which was extremely coarſe ; ſo they ſent for 
ewes and rams from Spain and England, and by the 
precautions that have been taken, they have not much 
degenerated. As the flocks multiplied, the manyfgc- 
tures increaſed to that degree, that in 1763, thegem- 
ployed 45,000 hands, This progreſs has diſpleaſed ſome 
patriots, who thought it prejudicial to agriculture. In 
vain were they told, that the manufactures promoted the 
conſumption of the productions of the land; that they 
multiplied cattle, and that the cattle fertilized the 
ground; that there were in the kingdom but eight or 
ten towns, at moſt, that deſerved to be called ſo, and 
that their- population, relative to that of the country, 
was but as one to twelve, which was not the caſe in 
any other country. Theſe repreſentations had no effect. 
The diet of 1765, from party ſpirit or igngrance» 

adopted 
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adopted the views of thoſe who were for ſending every B N K 
body back to the plough. To bring this about, they LAH 


have ſhackled induſtry with all the fetters they could 
deviſe. The conſequence has been, that the artificers 
are gone to ſeek for employment abroad, eſpecially in 
Ruſſia, and that now Sweden has no manufaQures. 
THE1r fiſheries have not met with the ſame fate. 
The only one that deſerves to be conſidered in a political 
view, is the herring fiſhery. It only began in 1740. 
Before that time, the herrings did not frequent the 
coaſts of Sweden, They then came in ſhoals to the 
coaſt of Gottenburg, and have never forſaken it ſince. 
They annually export 200,000 barrels, which at the 
rate of 20 livres (17s. 6d.) per barrel, amount to 
4,0004000 of livres. (175,0007.) About 8000 barrels are 
ſent over to the Engliſh iſlands in America. It is very 
ſurpriſing that the French, who have more ſlaves, and 
are more at a loſs to feed them, ſhould never have en- 
couraged the importation of ſo deſirable an article. 
Tun Swediſh nation was not yet poſſeſſed of the her- 
ring fiſhery, when they prohibited the importation of all 
foreign commodities, and the conveying their own 
from one harbour of the kingdom to another in foreign 
bottoms. That famous ediQ, reſtored navigation, which 
had long ſince been deſtroyed by the calamities of war. 
Their flag which was unknown every where, was now 
to be ſeen on all ſeas. Their ſeamen ſoon acquired ſkill 
and experience. Some able politicians were even of 
opinion that their progreſs was growing too conſidera- 
ble for a depopulated country.” They thought it would 
be beſt to keep to the exportation of their own produce, 
and the importation of ſuch foreign commodities as 


they wanted, and have nothing to do with mere freight. 


This ſyſtem was warmly oppoſed. Some eminent 
ſtateſmen were of opinion that, far from cramping this 
2 | branch 
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B O OK branch of induſtry, it ought to be encouraged, by abo- 
cis every regulation that might tend to obſtruQ 
g every regulation that might tend to obſtruct it. 


huſbandman left his plough, and took up his bow. The 


not ſhut up in garriſons, to lead a life of idleneſs, as 
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The excluſive right of paſſing the Sound was formerly 
appropriated to a few towns, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Staple. All the parts fituate to the north of Stockholm 
or Abo, were obliged to ſend their commodities to one 
of theſe ftaples, and there to take in thoſe of the Baltic, 
which they could have procured cheaper at firſt hand. 
'Thoſe odious diſtinctions, contrived in barbarous times, 
and tending to favour the monoply of merchants, ſtill 
ſubſiſt to this day. The wiſeſt ſpeculators in matters of 
adminiſtration wiſhed to ſee them aboliſhed ; that a 
more general competition might produce greater induſ- 
try. But whatever may be the wiſhes of the nation with 
regard to trade, no perſon is deſirous of having the 
army augmented. 

Brrokx the reign of Guſtavus Vaſa, every Swede 
was a ſoldier. Upon any emergency of the ſtate, the 


whole nation was inured to war, by their inceſſant civil 
broils. Government had but five hundred men in pay, 
who were always to hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march. In 1542, this ſmall corps was increaſed to ſix 
thouſand. The peaſants, upon whom theſe troops were 
quartered, found the burden intolerable, and it was ne- 
ceſſary to eaſe them of it. For this purpopſe, the uncul- 
tivated lands were incorporated with the crown lands, 
and when they were cleared, theſe new defenders of 
their country were placed on them. This excellent inſti- 
tution has been continued ever ſince. Military men are 


they are in other countries. From the general to the 
common ſoldier, every one has a houſe which he lives 
in, anda ſpot of ground of his own, which he improves, 


The extent and value of this land, is proportionable to 
his 
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his rank in the army; This poſſeſſion, which they hold 3 8 K 
from the crown, is called Boſtell, and is never granted : 


but in the domains belonging to government, The army 
now conſiſts of eight regiments of horſe, three regiments 
of dragoons, two regiments of huſſars, and twenty one 
regiments of national infantry that are paid in the above 
manner, and ten regiments of foreign troops, who are 
paid in money, and diſpoſed of in the provinces, and in 
the ſortreſſes beyond the ſeas: all theſe forces together 
amount to 50, ooo men. This army is increaſed to 
$4,000 men, by the addition of 34,000 ſoldiers, who 
are kept in reſerve, and have likewiſe their Boſlells, and 
by their inſtitution are deſtined to ſupply the place of 
thoſe who die among the national infantry, are loſt or 
taken priſoners. Twenty ſhips of the line, with a pro- 
portionable number of frigates, and a few galleys, com- 
plete the forces of the republic. 

To make theſe forces aQ, the fats; has only a a pg 
venue of eighteen millions of livres, (787, 500. which 
ariſes from a land tax, the returns.of- the cuſtoms, duties 
upon copper, iron; and ſtamped paper, a poll-tax, and 
a free gift. This is very little for the expences of war, 
and the neceſſities of government and yet it muſt alſo 
anſwer for the payment of debts. 

THESE | debts, amounted to { 2-$00,000 Hes, 
66,1330) when Charles 1 the crown. 
That prince, Who was an oconomiſt, in a manner 
becoming a ſoveteign, paid them off. He went ſtill 
farther, and rede emed ſeveral of the domains conquered 
in Germany, which had been alienated to powerful 
neighbours. He likewiſe redeemed the crown jewels, 
upon which confiderable ſums had been borrowed in 
Holland. He fortified the frontier towns, ſuccoured his 
allies, and often fitted ſquadrons to maintain his ſupe- 
Na on * Baltic... The We We to his 

| death 
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B O OK death once more plunged the nation into its former 
F No confuſion, which has continued increaſing-ever fince, {6 
that the government was in debt 82, 500, 000 livres, 
(3,509, 3751.) for which the paid four and half per cent. 
intereſt. Ot this capital, eight millions (350,0001.) are 
the property of foręigners, five millions {2 18,750.) be- 
long to a ſinking fund, eſtabiſhed to pay off the debts 
contracted by Charles XII, a million and a half (65,52 5¹ 
to fome communities, twelve | millions and 'a balf 
(546,8737.) to private perſons in Sweden, and fifty-five 
millions (2, 406, 2 50l.) to the bank. The beſt calculs- 
tors pretend that this bank, which belongs 'ſolety to the 
Nate, and is only to be at their difpoſal by the nation in 
a general aſſembly, has got as much by lending its pu- 
per to private perſons, upon moveable and immoveable 
effects, as adminiſtration owes it; In that caſe, the 
republic | in fact owes but one third of the debt, for 
which it pays e for the der aten m 
hie eredit. picla ts 
Tus credit is een a6 . abba does w_ 
ſince” the laſt German | war, remain two millions 
187. 5000) of ſperie in-circulation all over the kingdorn, 
Every thing is.carfied/ on by paper. As thoſe who are 
inſtruſted with the management of the paper credit, are 
worn to keep every thing relative to t, a profound ſe- 
eret, the quantity cannot be exact hu aſtertained j but 
from the informations of the niceſt obſervers, we may 
venture to affim that the ſum total of bank notes 
mounts to 10 ls. "than i jp nn mon. 
(3,368, 0% er e * 
PoverTYwas 3 oy vikder- lich Bee. 
den laboured; *fhe was threatened with t alatrities of a 
mote dangerous nature. Private intereſt; which Had 
taken place of public ſpirit, filled the conrt, the ſenate, 
and all orders of the republic with ditſtruſt: All bodies of 
men were bent upon each other's deſtruQion with un- 
paralleled 
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paralleled inveteracy. When the means were wanting B O * 
at home, they were ſought for from abroad, and a 
man was not aſhamed to conſpire in ſome meaſure, with 
foreigners againſt his own country. 
Tur unhappy ſitvation of a ſeemingly free tate, 
kept up that laviſh diſpoſition, which degrades moſt of 
the European nations; they glorted in their chains, 
when they beheld the ſuffetings of a people who had 
ſhaken off their's . No one would be convinced that the 
Swedes had gone from one extreme to another; that to 
avoid the miſchiefs of arbitrary power, they had fallen 
into the confuſtons of anarchy. "The laws had not pro- 
vided means to reconcile the private rights of individu- 
als with thofe of foctety, and the prerogatives it ought 
to enjoy for the common ſafety of its members. 
In that fatal criſis, it was expedient for the Swedes to 
intruſt the phantom of à King, of their own creation, 
with a power ſufficient to inquire into the abufes of the 
ſtate, and find ont proper remedres for it. "This is the 
greateſt act of ſovereigtty a people can-exercife; and it 
is not loſing their hbefty'to commit it to the euſtody of 
a guardian in whom they can vide, whilſt they watch 
over the uſe he makes of the powet delegated to him. 
Svcn reſolution would have fufſed the 'Swedes'to the 
higheſt pitch of glory and happineſs, aud given the | 
world a high optnion'of their'underftknding and wiſdom; | 
whereas by declining ſo neceſſury a meaſure,” they Have = 
compelled the'ſovercigh v ſeide wpon the ſopreme an- 
thority. He'how reighsap6ihis own termns; and his fub- | 
jes have no other rights heft, but vat his moderation | 
would not ſuffer him 60 ſteip them Gt. 
Tuis event is too recent to allow ts to entertam our 
readers with an account of it poſterity muſt be heft to 
judge of it. Let us now Atiquire into the evictions, 
formed in India Pr: the King of Fu. ok 
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BOOK 'Tais prince, in his younger years, wiſely preferred 
I , the advantage of treaſuring up knowledge, to the uſual 
The king Pleaſures of his age, and the luxurious idleneſs of courts. 
— — ruſſia An intercourſe with the greateſt men of his time, joined 
Eaſt India to his ſpirit of obſervation, inſenſibly ripened his genius, 
company Which was naturally active, and eager for improve- 
N ment. Neither flaitery nor oppoſition could ever inter- 
rater of TuPt his deep refleQions. He formed the plan of his fu- 
* ture conduct and reign, in the earlier part of his life. It 
eltablim. Was foretold on his acceſſion to the crown, that his 
ment. miniſters would be no more than his ſecretaries; the 
managers of his finances no more than his clerks; and 
his generals no more than his aids de camp. Some 
lucky circumſtances afforded him an opportunity of diſ- 
playing to the whole world, the talents he had acquired 
in retirement. With a quickneſs peculiar to himſelf, 
Frederick diſcovering at. once, and purſuiug his real 
intereſts, attacked a power by which his anceſtors had 
been held in ſlavery. He obtained a victory in five en- 
gagements againſt that power, deprived it of its beſt 
provinces, and concluded a peace with the ſame wiſ- 

dom that he had begun the war. 

THouGH his combats were at an end, yet he did not 
remain inactive. He aſpired to gain the admiration of 
thoſe very people, whom he had ſtruck with terror. He 
colleQed all the arts about him, to give an additional 
luſtre to his name. He reformed the abuſes in the courts 
of judicature, and dictated himſelf the wiſeſt laws. A 
plain and invariable order was eſtabliſhed in every part 
of the adminiſtration. As he was convinced that the 
authority of a ſovereign, is a common benefit to all his 
ſubjects, a protection which they are all. equally enti- 
tled to, he gave to every man the liberty of approach- 
ing his perſon, and of writing to him. Every inſtant of 
his life was devoted to the welfare of his people; his 


very amuſements were made uſeful to them. His 
_ writings 
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writings on hiſtory, morality. and politics abounded B 4 O K 


with practical truths. Even his poetry was full of pro- 
found and inſtructive ideas. He was confidering of the 
means of enriching his dominions, when ſome fortu- 
nate event put him in poſleſſion of Eaſt ne in the 
year 1744. 

Eng pEx, the capital of this little province, was rec- 
koned two centuries ago, one of the beſt ports in Eu- 
rope. The Engliſh compelled to abandon Antwerp, 
had made it the center of their connections with the 
continent. The Dutch bad long attempted, aud in 
vain, to appropriate it to . themſelves, till it excited 
their jealouſy to ſuch a pitch, that they even. endeavour- 
ed to fill up the port; It was in every reſpeQ ft to 
become the ſtaple of 2 great trade. The diſtance of 
this little country from the bulk of the Pruſſian forces, 
might be attended with ſome inconveniences, but 
Frederick was in hopes that the terror of his name 
would keep the maritime powers in awe. In this per- 
ſuaſion, he eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India company at Emb- 
den in 1750. 

Tur capital of this new ſociety was 3. 00 0 fy 
(1 70,6251.) chiefly ſubſcribed by the Engliſh and Dutch, 
notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibitions of their govern- 
ments. They were allured by the unlimited freedom 
they were to enjoy, by paying three per cent. to the ſo- 
vereign upon every ſale they ſhould make. The event 
did not anſwer ther expettation; fix ſhips ſent ſucceſ- 


ſively to China, brought to the owners no more than 


their bare capital, and a profit of ten per cent, in ſeven 


ſame place far Bengal, was {t# more unſucceſsful. 
They never attempted but-two expeditions, and all they 


years. Another companys. formed ſoon after in the 


have for it, is & law ſuit, which probably. will be an 
Vor. *. =; D endleſs 
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B O. O K endleſs one. At the breaking out of the laſt war, 
| I. both theſe companies were annihilated. 

THis has been the only check the king of Pruſſia's 
greatneſs has ever received. We know how difficult 
it is to judge of the merit of contemporaries : becauſe 
they are not at a ſufficient diſtance. Princes are of 

all men, thoſe we can leaſt hope to be acquainted 
with. Fame ſeldom ſpeaks of them diſpaſſionately. 
We commonly judge of them upon the reports of ſer- 
vile flattery, or unjuſt envy. - The buz of the many 
intereſts and opinions that are moving and ſhifting 
around them, cen or r the . 5 
the wiſeſt men. | 
Yer if we might be aflobed to pronounce bum e a 
multitude of facts connected together, we ſhould ſay 
of Frederick, that he was able to extricate himſelf 
from the plots of all Europe combined againſt him; 
that to the greatneſs and boldneſs of his enterprizes, 
he Joined: the moſt impenetrable ſecreſy in the execu- 
tion of them; that he brought on a total change in 
the art of war, which before his time, was thought 
to have attained its higheſt degree of perfection ; that 
he ſhewed a fortitude ſcarely to be paralleled in hiſtory; | 
that he turned his very miſtakes to better advantage, 
than others do their ſucceſs ;”that he ſtruck all the | 
world dumb with aſtoniſhment, or made every tongue \ 
break out in admiration, and reflected as muel luſtre ! 
upon his Ration, as War, en reflect wre thiei 05 
vereign. , 55 

Tis prince e alweys appians formidable; The ny 
nion he has given of fis abilities; the indelible re- 
membrance of his actions; an annual revenue of ſe- 
venty millions; (3,0625 5 O0.) a treaſure of more than 
two hundred; (8,7 50, 00, an army of a hundred and 
four ſcore thouſand men: al-this muſt ſecure his trat- 
quillity. Unfortunately it is not ſo beneficial to his ſub- 

jects 
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jects as it was formerly. He ſtill leaves the manage- B oo K 
ment of the coin to the Jews,” who have thrown it into — 
the greateſt confuſion, He has done nothing for the 
relief of the richeſt merchants in his dominions, who 
have been ruined by his operations. He has taken the 
moſt conſiderable manufactures into his own; hands. 
His dominions are full of monopolies, which ate the 
bane of all induſtry. _ His people, who idolized him, 
have been given up to a ſet of foreign plunderets. This 
conduct has occaſioned ſuch diſtruſt both at home and 
abroad, that we may venture to affirm, that all endea- 
vours to reſtore the Embden company will prove inef- 
fectual. Happy would it have been for bis ſubjects 
and for all Europe, had this martial prince deſerved the 
appellation of a patriot king, and ſuffered. thoſe num- 
berleſs heaps which lie ruſting in bis coffers to circu- 


late in the nation, and invigorate the body politic. 


LET us next take a ſurvey. of the trade to the Philip- Settlement 


pine iſlands, ſo often attempted by Spain, and with ſo N 


little ſucceſs. The Philippines, formerly known by che Philip- 


the name of Manillas, form an immenſe Archipelago pine iſlands 


to the eaſt of Aſia, The mountains in. theſe iſlands are 
peopled with ſavages, who, ſeem to be the oldeſt inha- 
bitants of the country, There appears to be ſome. ana- 
logy between their language and that of : Malabar, 
whence it has been ſuſpected that they might poſſibly 
have ſprung from that pleaſant region of India. They 
lead quite an animal life, have no ſettled habitation, and 
feed upon the fruits and roots they find in the woods; 
and when they have exhauſted one diſtrict, they go and 
devour another. All endeayours. to tame them have 
proved ineffectual, becauſe it is the moſt difficult thing 
in the world to ſubdue a wandering nation. 
Tux plains from whence they have been driven, haye 
been ſucceſſively, inhabited by. colonies ſrom Siam, Su- 
matra, Borneo, Macaſſar, Malacca, the Moluccas and 
| D 2 Arabia, 
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BOOK Arabia. The manners, religion, and government of 
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theſe foreign coloniſts, evidently diſtinguiſh their ſeve- i 
ral origins. | 

MAGELLAN was the firſt European who diſcovered 
theſe iſlands. Upon ſome diſcontent he left Portugal, 
his native country, and entered into the ſervice of the 
emperor Charles V; and paſſing the ſtreights that now 
bear his name, he arrived at the Manillas in 1521. He 
unfortunately died there, but probably this would not 
have prevented the good conſequences of his voyage, 
had they not been baffled by the following occur- 


n r * * . 
„ AK r a 


rences. 


Ix the fifteenth century, whilſt the Portugueſe were 
engaged in diſcovering the Eaſt Indies, and engroſſing 
the ſpice trade, and thoſe manufactures which had al- 
ways been the delight of civilized nations, the Spaniards 
by the diſeovery of America, were ſecuring greater trea- 


| ſures than ever the mind of man had thought of covet- 


ing. Though both nations were purſuing their reſpec- 
tive views of aggrandizement in far diſtant regions, it 
was not impoſſible that they might meet; and their mu- t 
tual antipathy would have made ſuch an event dange- 
rous. To prevent it, Pope Alexander VI. fixed their , 
reſpective claims in 1493, in conſequence of that uni- ſ 
verſal and rediculous power, which the pontifs had a. 
ſumed for ſeveral centuries, and which the idolatrous 

ignorance of two ſuperſtitious nations ſtill kept up, that 1 
they might aſſoc iate heaven to their avarice. He gave N 
to Spain all the countries that ſhould be diſcovered to 2 
the weſt of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the 
Azores, and to Portugal whatever land they might con- 
quer to the eaſt of that meridian. In proceſs of time, 
the two powers agreed to remove the line of ſeparation 
two hundred and fifty leagues farther to the weſt, as 4 
means of ſecuring their tranquillity. The court of Rome 


was vor ſofficiently acquaintyd with the theory of the 
earth, 
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welt, and the Portugueſe to the eaſt, they muſt meet 
at laſt, Magellan's expedition evinced this truth. 
Tux Portugueſe, who though ſeamen themfelves' 
had no notion that it was poſſible to. ſail to the Indies 
any other way than by the Cape of Good Hope, were 
greatly ſurprized to ſee the Spaniards come thither by 
the ſouth ſea, They were apprehenſive for the Mo- 
Juccas, upon which the rivals pretended to have 4 
claim, as likewiſe upon the Manillas. The court of 
Liſbon was determined at any rate not to part with the 
ſpice trade. However, before they ventured to quarrel 
with the only power, whoſe naval ſtrength was then 
formidable, they thought it adviſable to try the method 
of negociation. They ſucceeded better than they ex- 
pected. Charles V. who was frequently in want of 
money to carry on his (expeditions, conſented, for the 
ſum of 43,420,000 livres, (149,625/.) to ſuſpend the 
armaments againſt the Moluccas, till the reſpeQive 
claims could be adjuſted. He even engaged, in caſe 
the deciſion was favourable; not to make any advan- 
tage of it till he had paid the money he had received. 
After this accomithodation, the Spaniſh monarch was 
ſo intent upoti his aggrandizement in Futope and 
America, that he loſt fight of the Eaſt Indies. 
Ix 1564, Philip II. reſumed the proje& of conquer- 
mg the Manillas. The execution was committed to 
Michael Lopez de l' Egaſpe. He gained a ſolid footing 
at Luconia, the chief of thoſe iſlands, and laid the 
foundation of ſome colonies in the adjacent iflands, 
particularly in that of Sibu, where Magellan had land- 
ed. His ſucceffors would probably have finiſhed the 
conqueſt of this archipelago, if they had been better 
fupported, or even if they had not been under a neceſ- 
lity of employing the little aſſiſtance they had, in de- 
D 3 fending 


earth, to know that as the Spaniards advanced to the BOOK 
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tience got the better of thoſe weak, tardy and inſin- 
cere efforts. They did but protract the loſs of thoſe 
rich poſſeſſions, and left the Caſtilian power over the 
Manillas, which then began to be called Philippines, 
in a very languid condition, as it has continued ever 
ſince. 

In theſe iſlands, the number of Spaniards does not 
exceed three thouſand : there are three times as many 
Meſtees. It is the buſineſs of both together to keep 
in ſubjection one million three hundred and ſixty odd 
thouſand Indians, who have been ſubdued, as ap- 
peared by the account taken in 1752. Moſt of them 


ſous, (27. 3d. 3). They are diſperſed in nine iſlands, 
and diſtributed into twenty departments, twelve of 
which are in the iſland of Luconia. The capital, 
which at all times was called Manilla, is ſituated at 
the mouth of a large river, at the bottom of a bay 
which is thirty leagues in circumference. L*Egaſpe 
thought this a fit place to be the center of the ſtate 
he was about to found, and accordingly made it the 
ſeat of goverment and the center of trade. Gomez 
Perez de las Manignas incloſed it with walls, and built 
ſort St. James in 1590. As. this harbour will admit 
none but ſmall ſhips, it was afterwards found expedi- 
ent to fortify Cavite, which is diſtant but three leagues, 
and is now the harbour of Manilla. It is ſemi- 
circular, and the ſhips are on all ſides ſheltered from 
the ſouth winds, but expoſed to the northern blaſts, 
unleſs they keep very cloſe to the ſhore. Three or 
four hundred Indians were formerly employed in the 
docks, but they have been ſo much increaſed within 
theſe few years, that men of war are now built there 
for Europe. | | 19 5 $0 
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Tu colony is under a governor, whoſe —— BOOK 
laſts eight years, but is ſubordinate to the viceroy ot 
aten He commands the army, diſpoſes of all | | 
civil and military employments, and may give lands to 
the ſoldiers, and even ere& them into fiefs. This 
power, though ſomewhat balanced by the influence, 
which the clergy and the inquiſition aſſume in all the 
Spaniſh ſettlements abroad, has been found ſo dange- 
rous, that many expedients have been deviſed to check 
its exorbitancy. The beſt of theſe expedients, is that 
by which it is decreed that the memory of the gover- 
nor who dies in office ſhall be proſecuted, and that 
when a governor is recalled, he ſhall not depart till 
his adminiſtration has been inquired into. Every pri- 
vate man is at liberty to complain, and if he has ſuf- 
fered any wrong, he is to be indemnified at the coſt 
of the delinquent, who is likewiſe condemned to pay a 
fine to the ſovereign, for having brought an odium 
upon him. - When this wiſe inſtitution was made, it 
was obſerved with ſuch ſeverity, that when many and 
heavy accuſations were laid to the charge of the go- 
vernor, he was impriſoned. Several died under con- 
finement, and others were releaſed only to undergo 
ſevere puniſhments. But corruption has ſince infinu- 
ated itſelf, and the perſon who ſucceeds, is commonly 
determined by conſiderable bribes, - or on account of 
the extortions he himſelf intends to practice, to palliate 
thoſe of his predeceſſor. | | 

THn1s colluſion has brought on a ſettled ſyſtem of 
oppreſſion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied; the 
public revenue has been loſt in the hands that were ap- 
pointed to collect it; extravagant duties have made 
trade degenerate into ſmuggling ; the farmer has been 
compelled to lay up his crops in the magazines of the 
government; and ſome governors have carried their 
tyranny to ſuch atrocious lengths, as to limit the 
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BOOK quantity of corn that the fields were to produce, and 
4 to oblige the farmers to bring it to the treaſury, to be 


paid only at the time and in the manner their oppreſ- 
five maſters ſhould think proper. This tyranny has 
determined vaſt numbers of Indians to forſake the Phi- 
lippines, or to take refuge in the inacceſſible parts of 
thoſe iſlands. Several millions are ſaid to have periſh- 
ed through ill uſage, and it is impoſſible to gueſs at 
the numbers whoſe very exiſtence has been prevented 
by the want of culture, and conſequently of food. 'The 
few who have eſcaped all theſe calamities have fought 
for ſafety in obſcurity and want. 'The endeavours of 
fome honeſt governors, within the ſpace of two cen- 
turies, to ſtop the progreſs of fuch barbarities, have 
proved ineffeQual, becaufe the abuſes were too inve- 
terate to yield to a tranſient and ſubordinate authority. 
Nothing ſhort of the fapreme power of the court of 
Madrid could ſtem the torrent -of univerſal rapaciouſ- 
neſs; but this only method has never been put in prac- 
tice. 'This ſcandalous indifference is the true cauſe why 
the Philippines have never been civilized, and have 
neither ſubordination nor induſtry. Their name would 
ſcarcely be known, were it not for their connections 
with Mexico. 

Tos connections, which ſubſiſt ever ſince the firſt 
ſettlement of the Spaniards in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
are nothing more than the conveying of the produce and 
merchandize of Aſia to America by the ſouth ſea. Not 
one of the articles that conſtitute-thoſe rich cargoes, are 
the produce either of the ground or of the manufaQuures 
of thoſe iſlands. Their cinnamon is brought from Ba- 
tavia. The Chineſe bring them ſilks, and the Engliſh 
or the French ſupply them with white linen, and printed 
callicoes from Bengal and Coromandel. All the eaſtern 
nations may ſail there openly, but the European muſt 
cConcecal their flag. They would not be admitted with - 
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out this precaution, which however is but a vain cere- B O 0 K 


mony. From whatever port the good are ſent, they 
mult be landed before the departure of the galleons. If 
they ſhould arrive later, they could not be diſpoſed of, 
or muſt be ſold at a loſing price, to merchants who muſt 
ſtow them in warehouſes till the next voyage. The 
payments are made in cochineal and Mexican piaſtres, 
and partly in cowries, which are not current in Africa; 
but will paſs every where on the banks of the Ganges. 
Trxy ſeldom deal directly with the Spaniards. Moſt 
of them are ſo diſguſted with the fatigues of trade, that 
they place all their money in the hands of the Chineſe, 
who enrich themſelves at their coft. If, as the court of 
Madrid had ordered in 1750, theſe agents, the moſt 
active in Aſia, had been compelled to be baptized or 


— 


to quit the country, all buſineſs would have been thrown 


mto the utmoſt confuſion. 

SoMe politicians think this plan would not be detri- 
mental, an opinion that has been long entertained. The 
Philippines had but juſt opened a communication with 
America, when the Spaniards thought of giving them 
up, as being prejudicial to the intereſt of the mother 
country. Philip II. and his ſucceffors conſtantly rejected 
that propoſal, which was often renewed. The city of 
Seville in 1731, and that of Cadiz in 1733, entertained 
more rational notions. Both theſe cities imagined, and 
it is rather ſurpriſing that the idea did not occur ſooner, 
that it would be advantageous to the Spaniards to be di- 
realy concerned in the trade to Aſia, and that the poſ- 
ſeſſions they had in thoſe parts ſhould be made the center 
of their operations. In vain it was urged that as India af- 
fords ſilks and cottons ſuperior to thoſe of Europe, both 
for workmanſhip and colouring, and chiefly for cheap- 
nefs, the national manufactures would be ruined. This 
oje cls might have its weight in ſome nations, but 


appeared 
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B cs K appeared altogether frivolous in this caſe, conſidering 
| the ſituation of Spain. 

| Tux Spaniards indeed uſe none but foreign ſtuffs and 
linen either for wearing apparel or furniture. Thoſe 
continual demands muſt neceſſarily increaſe the induſtry, 
the wealth, the population and the ſtrength of their 
neighbours, who avail themſelves of theſe advantages, 
to keep that nation which ſupplies them in a ſtate of de- 
pendence. It would ſurely be acting with more wiſdom 
* and dignity, were they to adopt the Indian manufac- 
tures. They would be preferable, both in point of 
oeconomy and elegance, and would leſſen that prepon- 

derance which muſt prove fatal to them in the end. 
What the THE inconveniences attending new undertakings are 
Philippines readily removed. The iſlands which Spain poſſeſſes are 
pac. a bye ſituated between Japan, China, Cochinchina, Siam, 
duftrions Borneo, Macaſſar and the Moluccas, and are within 
hands. reach of forming connections with thoſe ſeveral ſtates, 
If they are too far diſtant from Malabar, Coromandel 
and Bengal, effeQually to proteQ any ſettlements that 
might be formed there; on the other hand, they are ſo 
near ſeveral countries which the Europeans frequent, 
that they could eafily keep off their enemies from them 
in time of war. Beſides, as they are ſo far from the 
continent, they have no neighbours to ravage their 
lands, of to interfere in their concerns. - 'This diſtance 
however does not prevent them from being ſure of ſub- 
ſiſtence at home. It is true the Philippines are ſubje& 
to frequent earthquakes, and they have inceſſant rains 
from July to November; but all this is no obſtacle to 
the fertility of the ground. No country in Aſia abounds 
more with fiſh, corn, fruits, vegetables, cattle, ſago, 

cocoa trees, ond eſculent plants of all kinds. 

THESE iſlands afford even ſome articles fit for trade 
from India to India, ſuch as ebony, tobacco, wax, thoſe 
bird's nefts that are in ſuch requeſt, pitch and tar, a 
kind 
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kind of white hemp fit for. ropes and ſails, plenty of ex- BO. OK 
cellent timber; cowries, pearls, and ſugar which may . | 
be cultivated to any quantity, and laſtly gold. There 

are inconteſtible proofs that in the earlieſt times, the 
Spaniards ſent over to America large quantities of gold 

found by the natives of this country in the rivers. If the 

quantity they now pick up does not exceed twelve hun- 

dred weight in a year, this muſt be imputed to the ty- 

ranny of the Spaniards, who will not ſuffer them to reap 

the benefit of their own induſtry. - A reaſonable mode- 

ration would induce them to reſume theſe labours, and 

to apply to others ſtill more beneficial to Spain. 

THEN the colony will produce for exportation to Eu- 
rope, alum, buffalo ſkins, caſſia, the Faba Sandi Ignatii, 4 
an uſeful drug in phyſic, indigo, cocoa which has been 
brought thither from Mexico, and ſucceeds very well, 

woods for dying, cotton, and baſtard cinamon which 
will perhaps be improved, and which the Chineſe were 
ſatisfied with, ſuch as it was, before they frequented 
Batavia. Some travellers affirm that the iſland of Min- 
danao, where it grows, formerly produced clove trees 
alſo. They add that the ſovereign of the iſland order- 
ed them to be rooted up, ſaying he had better do it 
himſelf than be compelled to it by the Dutch. This 
anecdote looks very ſuſpicious. What is certain is, 
that the vicinity of the Moluccas affords great facility 
for procuring the trees that bear nutmeg and cloves. 

THe foreign markets will furniſh Spain with ſilks, 
callicoes, and other articles of the produce of Afia for 
their own conſumption, and will ſell them cheaper to the 
Spaniards than to their competitors. All other nations 
in Europe make uſe of money drawn from America to 
trade to India. Before this money can reach the place 
of its deſtination, it has paid heavy duties, has taken a 
prodigious compaſs, . and has been expoſed to great 
riſques; whereas the Spaniards, by ſending it directly 

| from 
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BOOK from America to the Philippines, would ſave duties, 


time and inſurance; ſo that by furniſhing the ſame 
quantity of ſpecie as the rival nations, they would in 
fact make their purchaſes at a cheaper rate. 

In proceſs of time there would even be no neceſſity 
of carrying ſo much ready money from place to place, 
if they knew how to improve thoſe iſlands to the degree 
they are capable of. For this purpoſe they ſhould recal 
to their ſea- ports the nations who frequented them be- 
fore they were invaded by the Spaniards, and obliterate 
the memory of the forty thouſand ſubjects of China, who 
were ſettled in the Philippines, and were almoft all in- 
humanly butchered, becauſe they would not tamely 
ſubmit to the horrid yoke that was laid on them. The 
Chineſe would then deſert Batavia, which is too far off, 
and cauſe arts and agriculture to revive in theſe iflands. 
They would ſoon be followed by many free traders of 
Europe, who are diſperſed in various parts of India, and 
conſider themſelves as victims to the monopoly of their 
reſpective companies. The natives, excited to labour 
by the advantages inſeparable from ſuch a competition, 
would be rouſed from their indolence. They would be 
fond of the government that would ſtudy to promote 
their happineſs; would gladly ſubmit to its laws, and in 
a ſhort time would become intirely Spaniards. If our 
conjectures are not vain, ſuch a colony would be more 
profitable than a mere paſſive ſettlement, which devours 
part of the treaſures of America. Such a revolution 

may eaſily be brought about, and muſt infallibly be 
haſtened by eſtabliſhing a great freedom of trade, a 
civil and religious liberty unlimited, and a Complete 
ſecurity for the property of individuals. 

THis can never be the work of an excluſive com- 
| pany. For theſe two centuries paſt, ſince the Euro- 
peans have frequented the ſeas of Afia, they have never 
been animated by a truly laudable ſpirit. In vain have 

ſociety, 
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us, thoſe diſtant countries. have ſeen nothing but our 
rapaciouſneſs, our reſtleſsneſs and our tyranny, The 
miſchief we have done to ather parts of the world has 
ſometimes been compenſated by the knowledge we have 
imparted to them, and the wiſe inſtitutions we have 
ellabliſhed among them: but the Indjans have con- 
tinued to groan under their former darkneſs. and deſ- 
potiſm, and we have taken no pains to reſeue them 
from thoſe dreadful calamities. Had the ſeveral gu- 
vernments directed the ſteps of their free traders, it 
is probable that the love of glory would have been 
united to a paſſion for riches, asd that ſome nations 
would have made attempts fit to render their names 
illuſtrious. Such noble and pure intentions could pever 
be purſued by any company of .merchants, Confined 
within the narrow limits of preſent profit, they have 


never conſidered the happineſs of the people with whom 


they traded, and no one has ever taken offence at a 
behaviour which could not but he 4xpetted, 

How much would it redound to the honour of Spain, 
from whom perhaps no great things ate expected, to 
ſhew a ſenſibility for the intereſts of mankind, and to 
endeavour. to promote them I That nation now begins 
to ſhake off the ſetters of prejudices: which have kept it 
in a ſtate of infancy, not withſtanding its natural ſtrength. 
Its ſubjeQs are not yet degraded and corrupted by the 
contagion; of riches, from Which they have been pre- 
ſerved by their oi indoleucꝶ an the. Gypidity.gf their 
government. Theſe people muſt negeſſatily be inclined 
to good; they may know it, and no doubt would exerciſe 
it, having all the means of accompliſhing it in the poſſeſ- 
ſions their conqueſts; have: gi ven them, in the richeſt 
countries of the univerſe. Their ſhips, deſtined to waft 
felicity. to the remoteſt parts; of Aſſa, would ſail: from 
oo ſeveral ports, meet at the Canary lands, ot ſepa 
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B 9.6 K rately purſue their reſpective voyages, as it ſuited them 


beſt, They might return ſrom India by the Cape of 
Good Hope; but would go thither by the South Sea, 
where the ſale of their cargoes would greatly increaſe 
their capitals. This advantage would ſecure to them a 
ſuperiority over their competitors, Who ſait with falſe 
bills of lading, ſeldom carrying any thing but money. 
They would find refreſhments up the river Pla ta if they 
ſhould be in want of them. Thoſe who were in a con- 
dition to wait longer, would only put into Chili, or 
even go on to the iſland of Juan Fernandez. 

THis delightful iſland, which takes its name from a 
Spaniard to whom it had been given, and who took a diſ- 
like to it after he had lived there ſome conſiderable 
time, lies at 110 leagues diſtant from the continent of 
Chili. Its greateſt length is but about five leagues; 
and the breadth not quite two. In ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs, and very uneven ground, are found a clear ſky; 
a pure air, excellent water, and all the vegetables that 
are a ſpecific againſt the ſcurvy. It has appeared from 
experience that all ſorts of European and American 
corn, fruit and quadrupeds will thrive there to admi- 
ration. The coaſts aboand with fiſh; and to add to 
all theſe advantages, ther is a good harbour, where 
ſhips are ſheltered from every wind but the north, and 
that never blows hard e to endanger them in the 
leaſt, Stele 

& x ret conveniences bene induced all the pirates — 
have infeſted the coaſts of Peru to put in at Juan Fer- 
nandez. Anſon, who went to the South Seas, with more 
extenſive projects, found there a comfortable and ſafe 
aſylum.” The Spaniards convinced at laſt that the pre- 
caution they had taken to deſtroy the catile they had left: 
there, is inſufficient to keep off their enemies, intend 
to build a fort on the iſland. That military poſt! 


vill become a uſeful ſettlement, if the uam 
0 w 
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will but attend to her own intereſt. It is needleſs to en- B O OK 
ter into farther particulars. It is evident how much __* _ 


the plan we have hinted at would conduce to the ad- 
vantage of trade and navigation, and to the greatneſs 
of Spain. The conneQions that Ruſſia carries on by 
land with China, can never acquire the fame degree 
of importance, - 

BETWEEN thoſe two dest ene lies an invents 
ſpace, known in the earlieſt ages by the name of Sey: 
thia, and ſince by that of Tartary, taken in its full 
extent. This region is bounded to the weſt by the 


General 


notions of 


Tartary. 


Caſpian ſea and Perſia ; to the ſouth by Perſia, In- 


doſtan, the kingdoms of Aratan and Ava, China, 'and 
Corea; to the eaſt by the eaſtern ſea; and to the north 
by the frozen ocean. One part of theſe vaſt deſarts 
is ſubjeQ to the Chineſe empire; another is under the 
dominion of Ruſſia ; the third is independent, and is 
— Khariſm, and Greater and Leſſer Bucharia. 

Tur inhabitants of thoſe famous regions have al- 
ways lived by hunting and fiſhing, and upon the milk 
of their flocks; and have ever been averſe to cities and 
a ſedentary life, and equally fo to huſbandty. Their 
origin which has been loſt in their deſerts, aud in their 
wandering way of life, is not triore "ancient than thei ir 


cuſtoms. They have gone on doing ds their. fore- 


fathers did, and if we ttace them back from generation 
to generation, we ſhall find that the preſent | ES 
are juſt like thoſe of the earlieſt, ages... K 

TuxsE people, for the mot Part, have long been 
followers of the great Lama; who reſides at. Puiali, 
town ſituated in a "country... which, partly belongs to 
Tartary, ind partly to India 4. This extenſive. Legion, 
where mountains riſe above mountains, i is called Fats 
by the inhabitants of Indoſtan, e by th «Ta 
tars, Tſanli by the Chinese, La a by the Indians * 
Jond the Ganges, and Thibet by the Europeans. 


THr1s 
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BOOK Tris religion appears from. unqueſtionable monu- 

k ments to be of above three thouſand years ſtandings 

and is founded on the exiſtence of a ſupreme being, 
and the pureſt principles of morality, 

Ir is faid, the followers of that pontif believe bas 
to be immortal, and to keep up the deceit, the deity 
never ſhews himſelf but to a few confidents; that when 
he appears to receive the adorations of the people, it 

is always in a kind of tabernacle, where a dim light 
ſhews rather the ſhadaw than the fegtures of that liv+ 
ing god; that when he dies, another prieſt is ſubſti- 
tuted in his ſtead; as nearly of the ſame ze and figure, 
as poſſible; and that by means of theſe precautions 
the deluſion is carried on, even on the very ipot where 
this farce is ated; and much more in the minds of 
believers who are farther remoyed from- the ſcene. wy | 
action. 

A ſagacious philoſopher has lately. diſpelled thine pre» 
judice. It is true the great Lamas ſeldom ſhew them- 
ſelves, the better to keep up that veneration they have 
inſpired for their perſon and their myſteries; but they 
give audience to ambaſſadors, and admit Princes who 
come to viſit them. But if their perſon is ſeldom ta 
be ſeen, except on ſome important occaſions, or on 
bigh feſtivals, their picture i is always in ſull view, be- 
ing hung up over the doors of the temple at Putali.. 

What has given riſe to the fable of the immortality of 
the Lamas, is, that it is a tenet of their faith, that the 
holy ſpirit. which has 1 refided i in one of theſe pontifs, i im- 
medistely upon his death, removes into the body 
him who is duly elefieg. to ſucceed him. This tr 

migration of the divine ſpirit js vefeBly copſonant. — 
the doctrine of the metempſychoſis, which, has nay 
been the ſtanding ſyſtem in thoſe parts. PREY 
Tus religion of Lama made conderable progrehy 
in early times. It was s adopted in a large part of the 

lobe, 
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globe. It is profeſſed all over Thibet and Mongalis ; 00 K 


is almoſt univerſal in Greater and Leſſer Bucharia, and — 


ſeveral provinces of Tartary, and has ſome followers 
in the kingdom of Caſſimere in the Indies, and in Chi- 
Da. at? £03927 
Tuis is the only worſhip that can boaſt of ſuch te- 
mote antiquity, without having received any mixture 
of other tenets. The religion of the Chineſe has more 
than once been adulterated by the introduction of fo- 
reign deities and ſuperſtitions, which have crept in a+ 
mong the vulgar. The Jews have ſeen an end of theit 
hierarchy, and their temple has been demoliſhed. Alex- 
ander and Mohammed did their utmoſt to extinguiſh the 
ſacred fire of the Gaurs. Tamerlane and the Moguls 
have in a great meaſure impaired the worſhip of the god 
Brama in India. But neither time, fortune, nor men, 
could ever ſhake the divine power of the great Lama. 
THis ſtability and perpetuity muſt be peculiar to 


thoſe religions that have fixed tenets, a well- regulated 


eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and a ſupreme head, who by his 
authority ſupparts thoſe tenets in their primitive tate, 
by condemning all new opinions; which pride'might'be 
tempted to introduce, and credulity to adopt. The 
Lamas themſelyes confeſs that they are no gods; 
but they pretend to repreſent the divinity, and to have 
received a power from Heaven to decide ultimately on 
whatever relates to public worſhip. Their theocracy 
extends as fully to temporal as to ſpiritual matters; but 
they think it beneath them to meddle with profane 


concerns, and always commit the adminiſtration-of go- 


vernment to perſons whom: they judge to be worthy of 

their confidence, This has ſucceſſively occafioned the 

loſs of ſeveral provinces of their vaſt dominions, which 

have ſallen a prey to their governors. The great La- 

ma, who formerly was abſolute maſter of all the Thi- 

bet, now poſſeſſes but a ſmall part of it. = 
WM 
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BOOK The religious opinions of the Tartars have never 
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, enervated their valour. It was to oppoſe their inroads 
into China, that three hundred years before the chril- 
tian æra, that famous wall was built, which extends 
from the river Stoambo to the ſea of Kamtſchatka 
which is earthed up every where, and flanked in differ- 
ent parts with large towers, after the ancient manner 
of fortifying. Such a monument ſhews that there 
muſt have been at that time a prodigious population 
in the empire: but at the ſame time it ſeems to indicate 
that there was a want of proweſs and military ſkill, If 
the Chineſe had been men of courage, they would 
themſelves have attacked the roving tribes, or kept 
them in awe by well-diſciplined armies ; if they had 
been ſkilled in the art of war, they would have known 
that lines five hundred leagues long could not be de- 
fended in every part, and that if they were broken but 
in one place, all the reſt of the fortifications would be- 
come uſeleſs. - ' | 

Tux inroads | indeed af the Tartars continued till 
the thirteenth century. At that period, the empire was 
conquered by thoſe'barbarians, under the command of 
Genghis-kan. That foreign ſcepter was not broken till 
after eighty-nine years, when it fell into the hands of 
an indolent prince, who was governed by women, and 
was a ſlave to his miniſters. 

Wurd the Tartars were expelled from their con- 
queſts, they did not bring home the laws and govern- 
ment of China, When they repaſſed the great wall, 
they relapſed into barbariſm, and lived in their deſarts, 
in as uncivilized a manner as they had done before. How- 
ever, joining with the few who had continued in their 
_ roving way of life, they formed ſeveral hordes, which 
imperceptibly became populous, and in proceſs of time, 
incorporated into that of the Mantchous. Their union 
inſpired them again with the project of invading 

| —, Chbina, 
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China, which was torn with domeſtic diſſentions. The B © OK 
malecontents were then ſo numerous, that they had no l 
leſs than eight different armies, under the command 

of as many chiefs. In this confuſion the Tartars, who 

had long ravaged the northern provinces of the empire, 

ſcized upon the capital in 1644, and ſoon after upoh 

the whole ſtate. 

THis revolution ſeemed rather to increaſe China, by 
the acceſſion of a great part of Tartary, than to ſubdue 
it. Soon after, it was again enlarged by the ſubmiſſion 
of the Mogul Tartars, famous for having founded moſt 
of the thrones in Aſia, and in particular that of In- 
doſtan. 

Tux conquerors ſubmitted to the laws of the people 
they had conquered, and exchanged their own cuſtoms 
and manners for thoſe of their ſlaves. This has been 
alledged as a proof of the wiſdom of the Chineſe go- 
vernment ; but it ſeems to be no more than a natural 
conſequence of this plain and fimple principle, that the 
leſſer number mult yield to the greater. The Tartars, 
in the moſt populous empire upon earth, were not one 
in ten thouſand ; ſo that, to bring about à change of 
manners and government, one - Tartar muſt_ have 
vailed over ten thouſand Chineſe; which is hardly poſ- 
ſible in the nature of things. We have ſufficient proofs 
of the excellency of the Chineſe adminiſtration,"with- 
out having recourſe to this. Beſides, thoſe Tartars had 
no ſettled cuſtoms and manners; no wonder then if they 
adopted the inſtitutions they found in China, whether 
good or bad. This revolution was ſcarce/completed, 
when the empire was threatened with a new l 
who might become a dangerous one. 

Tux Ruſſians, who towards the latter IP of the fix- — of 
teenth century, had conquered the uncultivated plains | — oh 
4 Siberia, had penetrated through a ſeries of deſarts as Chineſe in 

E 2 far Tartury. 
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B O 9 K far as the river Amour, which brought them to the 


— 


eaſtern ſea, and as far as Selenga, which brought them 
near the confanes of China, a counrry ſo. highly extolled 


for its riches. 


Tux Chineſe were apprehenſive that the incurſions 
of the Ruſſians might in time give them ſome diſturb- 
ance, and they erected ſome forts to put a ſtop to this 
ambitious enemy. Warm contentions then began be- 
tween the two nations concerning their boundaries, 
Skirmiſhes were frequent between the hunting parties, 
and an open war was daily expected. Very fortunate- 
ly the plenipotentiaries of both courts found means to 
reconcile matters in 1689; the limits were fixed at the 
river Kerbechi, near the place of negociation, 300 


| leagues from the great wall. This was the. firſt treaty 


The Ruſh- 
ans obtain 
leave to 
ſend a ca- 
ravan to 
China. 


the Chineſe had ever been concerned in, ſince the 
foundation of their empire. They granted the Ru- 
ſians the liberty of ſending a caravan every year to Pe- 
kin, where ſtrangers had never been allowed to come, 
but were kept off with myſterious precautions, It was 
eaſily perceived that the Tartars, though they conform: 
ed to the manners and government of the Chiveſes, did 
not adopt their political maxim. 

TnIs condeſcenſion did not inſpire the Ruſſians with 
moderation. They perſiſted: in their uſurpations, and 
built a city, thirty leagues beyond the ſtipulated limits, 
which they called Albafſinſkoi.  'The Chineſe hays 
ing in vain complained of this encroachment, they 
at laſt determined to de themſelves: juſtice in 1715 
As. the Czar. was engaged in a war on the Baltic, 
aud could not ſpare troops to defend. the extremities 
of Tartary, the Plone was taken after 4 three Year 


ſiege. 


Tux court of Peterfiurgh. was A enough not 


al $a 00 give way to a fruitleſs. en They ſent a 


miniſter 
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miniſter to Pekin in 1719, with inſtructions to revive B of K 
the trade that had been interrupted by the late diſtur- (A, 
bances. The negociations ſucceeded ; but the caravan h 
of 1721 having behaved with no more prudence than 
the former, it was agreed that for the future the two 
nations ſhould have no dealings together but upon the 
frontiers. Freſh miſunderſtandings have again inter- 
rupted this intercourſe, and they now carry on only a 
contraband trade; even that is but in a languid ſtate, 
but it is thought the Ruſſians are endeavouring to re- 
vive it. 
THE advantages they will derive from it, are ſuf 
cient to induce them to ſurmount all the difficulties/in- 
ſeparable from ſuch an undertaking. They are the on- 
ly nation in Europe that can trade with the Chineſe 
without money, and barter their own commodities for 
thoſe of China. With their rich and choice furs,- they 
will always purchaſe the things with which the Chineſe 
can furniſh great part of the globe. Independent ot the 
articles they want for their own conſumption, they may 
deal largely in tea and rhubarb. It would be both pru- 
dent and eaſy to re- export theſe two articles, becauſe 
when brought over by land, they will preſerve a degree 
of perfection which they muſt loſe in a voyage over. - 
thoſe immenſe ſeas they muſt croſs, to come from ſuch. 
remote parts of Aſia. But to turn this trade to any ad- | 
vantage, it muſt be conducted upon other principles 0 
than have hitherto been followed. 
FORMERLY A caravan went every year from pe- 
terſburgh, traverſed immenſe deſarts, and was met on the 
frontiers of China by ſome. hundreds of ſoldiers, who 
eſcorted it to the capital of the empire. There, all 
who belonged to it were ſhut up in a caravanſera, to wait 
till the merchants ſhould chuſe-to come and offer them 
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the refuſe of their warehouſes. Their affairs being thus 


as. 
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B O O K finiſhed, they returned to their own country, and got to 


Peterſburgh three years after their departure. 

In the ordinary courſe of things, the bad goods 
brought by the caravan would have been worth very 
little ; but as this trade was carried on for the court, 
and the things were ſold under the eye of the ſovereign, 
the meaneſt objects acquired a value. Being admitted 
to this kind of fair, was a privilege which the monarch 
ſeldom granted but to his favourites. All were deſirous 
of approving themſelves. worthy of this diſtinQion, and 
the way to ſucceed was by over-bidding each other 
without diſcretion, as each was ambitious that his name 
ſhould appear upon the liſt of the buyers. Notwith- 
ſtanding this infamous emulation, what was put up to 
ſale was ſo trifling, that the produce, deducting the con- 
ſumption of the court, never amounted to 100,000 
crowns. (13, 125.) To eſtabliſh this trade upon a 
more reſpectable footing, it ſhould be left to private per- 
ſons, who underſtand it better, and who would take 
more pains about it. 

Projects of THIS would have been the right method, if the 
— ſcheme of Peter the Great could have been brought to 
trade to bear, which was, to have opened a communication be- 
the Indies, {cen Siberia and India by independent Tartary. That 
through 

independ- great prince, who was always full of projeQs, wanted 
ent Tar- to form that connection by means of the Sirth, which 
"Pf waters the Turkeſtan, and in 1719, he ſent 2500 men 
to ſeize upon the mouth of that river... 

THERE was no ſuch river to be found; its waters had 
been turned off, and 'conveyed through en channels 
to the lake Atall. This had been done by the Uſbeck 
Tartars, who had taken umbrage at the repeated obſer- 
vations they had ſeeri making. The Ruſſians determin- 
ed therefore to retutn to Aſtracan, whence they came. 
The court of Dana, was obliged to relinquiſh the 

project, 
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project, and be content with the intercourſe wy B = OK 
formed with India by the Caſpian ſea. 1 
Suck was, in the remoteſt ages, the way in which Intercourſe 
the north and ſouth- communicated with each other. — A 
The regions bordering upon that immenſe lake, which he os 
are now very poor, very deſtitute of inhabitants, and by the Caſ- 
in a very rude ſtate, exhibit to an attentive eye evident pian ſea. 
and undeniable tokens of former grandeur. - Coins of 
the ancient Kaliphs are daily diſcovered there. Theſe 
monuments, with others equally authentic, would ſeem 
to favour the ſtory of ſome Indians having been ſhip- 
wrecked on the coaſts of the Elbe in the reign of Au- 
guſtus, which has always. been looked upon as fabulous, 
notwithſtanding the concurrent teſtimony of contempo- 
rary writers who related the fact. It is inconceivable 
how any inhabitants of India could fail on the Ger- 
manic ſeas ; but, as Voltaire obſerves, it was not more 
wonderful to ſee an Indian trading in the northern coun- 
tries, than to ſee a Roman make his way into India 
through Arabia. The Indians went into Perſia, where 
they embarked on the ſea of Hyrcania, ſailed up the 
Wolga, penetrated into Permia by the Kama, and from 
thence might go and embark on the northern ſea or on 
the Baltic. There have been men of enterpriſing. ge- 
nius in all ages. 
WHATEVER may be thought of theſe eee, 
the Engliſh had no ſooner diſcovered Archangel about 
the middle of the ſixteenth century, and ſettled a com- 
merce with Ruſſia, than they conceived a project of 
opening a way into Perſia, by the Wolga and the Caſ- 
pian ſea, which would be much eaſier and ſhorter than 
that of the Portugueſe, who were obliged to ſail round: 
Africa and part of Aſia, to get into the gulph of Perſia. 
A further inducement to attempt it was, that the nor- 
thern parts of Perſia, bordering upon the Caſpian ſea, 
3 much richer commodities than the ſouthern. 
E 4 The 
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The filks of Chirvan, Mazanderan, and more-eſpecially 
Gilan, are the beſt in all the eaſt, and might-ſerve-t6 
eſtabliſh excellent manufactures. But the trade of the 
Engliſh was not yet ſufficiently confirmed to encounter 
the difficulties i muſt attend ſo vaſt and fo corp 
cated an undertaking. 

Soux years after, a duke of Holſtein, who had eftas 
bliſhed ſome filk manufactures in his dominions, was 
not deterred by theſe difficulties, He wanted to get the 
raw ſilk from Perſia, and ſent ambaſſadors thither, who 
loſt their lives on the Caſpian ſea. 

Wren the French were convinced of the ;nfluence 
of trade on the political balance. of Europe, they alſo 
wiſhed to procure Perſian ſilks by way of Ruſſia ; but 
their fatal paſſion for conqueſt made them forget this 
project, as well as many others that had been ſuggeſted 
by men of underſtanding, for the welfare of that great 
nation. 

PETER I, guided by his own genius, ; bis own n expe. 
rience, and the informations of foreigners, could not 
but be ſenſible at laſt, that his ſubjects were the people 
who'ought to enrich themſelves by fetching away the 
produce of Perſia, and in time that of India. Accord- 
ingly in 1722 at the firſt beginning of the commotions 
that have overturned the empire of the Sophis, that 
great prince ſeized upon the fertile regions bordering on 
the Caſpian ſea, The heat of the climate, the damp- 
neſs of the ſoil, and the malignancy of the air, deſtroyed 
the troops that were left to deſend thoſe conqueſts. 
Rufſia however did not reſolve to relinquiſh her uſurped 
provinces, till the year 1736, when the victorious 
Kouli-kan, having conquered the Turks, vas enabled 
to take them by force. ä 

Tux court of Peterſburgh thought no more.chemy 
commerce with that part of the world, when an Eng- 


ern of * laid a ſcheme in 1741, 
| for 
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for procuring that trade to his nation. This enterpriſ- B © O K 


ing man was in the ſervice of Ruſſia : his propoſal was 
to convey Engliſh woollen cloths by way of the Wolga 
and the Caſpian ſea, to Perſia, to the north of Indoſtan, 
and to the greateſt part of Tartary, In conſequence of 
his operations, he was to bring home in exchange, gold, 
and ſuch commodities as the Armenians fold at an ex- 
travagant price, being maſters of all the inland trade of 
Aſia. This plan was warmly adopted by the Engliſh 
company in Muſcovy, and favoured by the Ruſhan mi- 
niſtry. : | 
Bur the Engliſh adventurer had ſcarce entered upon 
this plan, when Kouli-kan, who wanted bold and ac- 
tive men to ſecond his ambition, found means to decoy 
him into his ſervice, and by his aſſiſtance to make him- 


ſelf maſter of the Caſpian ſea, The court of Peterſburgh, 


exaſperated at this treachery, revoked in 1746 all the 
privileges they had granted; but this was a poor reme- 
dy for ſo great an evil. The untimely death of the Per- 
ſian tyrant, was much more likely to quiet the minds of 


the people. | | 

Tnar great revolution, which once more plunged 
the Sophy's dominions into a worſe ſtate of anarchy than 
ever, reſtored to the Ruſſians the dominion over the 
Caſpian fea, This was a neceſſary preliminary to the 
opening of a trade with Perſia and the Indies, but was 
not alone ſufficient to enſure its ſucceſs. The Arme- 
mans made it next to impoſſible. An ative nation, ac- 
cuſtomed to the eaſtern manners, in poſſeſſion of large 
capitals, extremely frugal in their expences, who had 
connections of a long ſtanding, entered into the mi- 
nuteſt details, and embraced the moſt comprehenſive ſpe- 
culations : ſuch a nation was not eaſily to be ſupplanted. 
Nor did the court of Peterſburgh expect it, but 
wiſely determined to allure a colony of thoſe crafty, 
laborious, and wealthy people to ſettle at Aſtracan. It 
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exempt from paying this ſhameful tax; the military, 
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is through their hands that all goods coming from Aſia 
to Ruſſia over-land, always did and ſtill do paſs. This 
importation is but ſmall, and it will be long before it 
can conſiderably increaſe, unleſs ſome way can be found 
out to re-export the goods to ſome foreign market. To 
evince the truth of this aſſertion, we need but take a 
curſory view of the preſent ſtate of Ruſſia. 

Tuis empire, which, like all others, roſe from ſmall 
beginnings, is become in proceſs of time the largeſt in 
the world. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is 2200 leagues, 
and from ſouth to north about 800. | 

Many of the members of this vaſt empire never had 
any government, and have none to this day. Thoſe 
who by violence, or from particular circumſtances are 
become the chief of the reſt, have always been actuated 
by Aſiatic principles, and have been oppreſſors or arbi- 
trary tyrants. The only thing in which they have con- 
formed to the cuſtoms of Europe, has been the inſtitu- 
tion of a peerage. 

THESE are undoubtedly the chief cauſes which have 
prevented the increaſe of the human race in that im- 
menſe country. By the ſurvey taken in 174), there ap- 
peared but 6,646,390 perſons who paid the poll tax ; 
and all the males were included in the liſt, from the in- 
fant to the oldeſt man, Suppoſing the number of wo- 
men to be equal to that of men, there will appear to be 
13, 292, 780 ſlaves in Ruſſia. To this calculation muſt 
be added the orders of men in the empire who are 


who amount to 200,000 men ; the nobility and 
clergy, who are ſuppoſed to amount to the like num- 
ber ; and the inhabitants of the Ukraine and Livonia, 
computed at 1,200,000. So that the whole popula- 
tion of Ruſſia does not exceed 14,892,780 perſons. of 
both ſexes. 
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IT would be as needleſs as it is impoſſible, tonumber B Gy K 
the people who rove about thoſe vaſt deſarts. As hordes (__ 
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of Tartars, Siberians, Samoiedes, Laplanders and Oſ- 
tiacs,. cannot contribute to the wealth, ſtrength, or 
ſplendor of a ſtate, they are to be reckoned as nothing, 
or as very inconſiderable. 

THe population being ſmall, the revenues of the em- 
pire cannot be conſiderable, When Peter I. came to 
the crown, the taxes brought in but twenty-five mil- 
lions; (1,093, 50.) he increaſed them to ſixty-five. 
(2,843,750) Since his death they have not greatly 
increaſed, and yet the people are ſinking under a bur- 
den that is above their ſtrength, which is enervated by 
deſpotiſm. 

IT his high time that Ruſſia ſhould think of a remedy 
againſt this want of population and wealth. The only 
effeQual one is agriculture. It is to no purpoſe to en- 
courage it in the northern provinces ; nothing can thrive 
in thoſe frozen deſarts. The ſcattered inhabitants cf 
that inhoſpitable climate will never have any thing for 
food and raiment, and to pay their tribute with, but 
birds, fiſh and wild beaſts. 

FuRTHER from the north, nature begins to wear a 
milder aſpect, and the country is more populous, and 
more capable of vegetation ; yet all is languid through- 
out an immenſe territory, for'want of hands and means. 
The ſoil only wants the encouragement and indulgence 
of a wiſe government, to enrich its inhabitants, The 
Ukraine deſerves a Particular attention. 

Tur ſpacious" region, which has belonged to the 
Porte and to Poland, and is now a part of the Czar's 
dominions, is perhaps the moſt fruitful country in the 
known world. It ſupplies Ruſſia with moſt of her home 
conſumption, and articles of trade; and yet they do 
not draw the twentieth part-of what it might be made 
to produce. The Coſſacks, who inhabited that coun- 
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try, have almoſt all periſhed in fatal expeditions. Some 
attempts have been made to replace them by Oſtiacs, 
and Samoiedes, not conſidering that it was ſpoiling the 
breed to no purpoſe, to introduce a puny race of little 
deformed creatures amongſt a hardy one of tall, ſtout, 
and reſolute men. It would be very eaſy and praQicable 
to give encouragement-to the Moldavians and Wala- 
chians to ſettle there, as they profeſs the ſame religion 
as Ruſſia, and conſider it as the ſeat of the Greek empire. 

NoTHING would be more conducive to cultivation 
than the working of the mines. Some are to be found 
in ſeveral] provinces, but there is plenty of them in Si- 
beria, though it is a low country, and the ſoil is moiſt 
and marſhy. The iron that is dug out of theſe mines 
is better than in any other part of Ruſſia, and equal to 
that of Sweden. This would employ a number of idle 
hands, and furniſh excellent implements of huſbandry 
for the uſe of wretched ſlaves, who are too often forced 
to dig a hard and ſtubborn ſoil with wooden tools. Si- 
beria not only yields iron, but thoſe precious metals 
which all men and all nations ſo eagerly covet. The 
ſilver mines near Argun have long been known, and 
others, both of ſilver and gold, have lately been diſco- 
vered in the country of the Baſkirs. It would be beſt 
for ſome nations to neglect and ſtop up theſe ſources of 
riches ; but that is not the caſe with Ruſſia, where all 
the inland provinces are ſo poor, that they are ſcarce 
acquainted with money, that univerſal vehicle of 
trade. 

Tux trade which the Ruſſians have opened with 
China, Perſia, 'Turkey and Poland, conſiſts almoſt en- 
tirely in furs, ſuch as ermine, ſables, white wolves and 
black foxes ſkins, which all come from Siberia. Some 
ſkins that are remarkably fine, which have very long 
gloſſy hair, of a beautiful colour, or happen to hit the 
fancy of the buyer, fell at a moſt extravagant po 
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and be extended to other objects. 
Bur the greateſt demand for the produce of the 
country will always be on the fide of the Baltic. It 
ſeldom paſſes through the hands of the Ruſſian mer- 
chants. They commonly want ſkill, ſtock, credit and 
liberty. The import and export of all commodities 1s 
tranſaQed by foreign houſes. 
No country is ſo happily ſituated for extending i its 
commerce. Almoſt all its rivers are navigable. Peter 
the Great brought art to the aſſiſtance of nature, and 
ordered canals to. be cut to join thoſe rivers. together. 
The principal of them are now finiſhed. ; ſome are not 
quite completed, and ſome are only planned. Such is 
the grand project of joining the Caſpian ſea. to the 
Euxine, by digging a canal from the Tanais to the 
Wolga. 
UNFORTUNATELY theſe means which render the 
circulation of all commodities fo eaſy in the interior 
parts of Ruſſia, and ſo. much facilitate an; intercourſe 
with all parts of the globe, are made uſeleſs by thoſe 
tetters which induſtry cannot ſhake off, _, 
THz government have kept in their own hands the 
buying and ſelling of the moſt valuable productions of 
the country; and as long as this monopoly. continues, 
the operations of trade will be unfair, and languid. 
The relinquiſhing of this deſtrudive revenue would 
contribute to public proſperity, but that alone would 
not be ſufficient, without, the reduction of the army. 
Wuzn Peter I. came to the cron, the military in 
Ruſſia conſiſted only of 40,000 Strelits, updiſdiplined 
and ferocious men, who had no courage but againſt" the 
people whom they oppreſled, and againſt the ſovereign 
whom they depoſed. or murdered at pleaſure. _ This: 
great prince diſcarded that ſeditious militia, and eſta- 
* bpliſhed 
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Ruſſia is of all the different powers, that which ought 
to be the moſt cautious of entering into a war. The 
deſire of acquiring an influence in the affairs of Europe, 
ſhould never tempt the Ruſſians far from their own 
frontiers ; they could not act without ſubſidies, and it 
would be madneſs for'a nation that has but fix perſons 
to a league ſquare, ever to think of ſelling their blood, 
Nor ſhould they be excited to hoftilities by the deſire 
of enlarging their dominions, which are already too ex- 
tenſive. Never will that empire reap the benefit of the 
labours of its reformer, and form a compact ſtate, or 
become an enlightened and flouriſhing nation, unleſs 
they renounce the rage of conqueſt, to apply ſolely to 
the peaceful arts. None of their neighbours can forces 
them to depart from that ſalutary ſyſtem. , 

Ox the north ſide, the empire is better guarded by 
the frozen ſea, than it would be by ſquadrons An for 
treſſes. 

To the eaſt, a ſingle battalion and two feld pieces, 
would diſperſe all the hordes of Tartars that ſhould at- 
tempt to moleſt them. 

Sour Perſia riſe from its ruins, all efforts from 
that quarter would be loſt in the Caſpian ſea, and in 
thoſe immenſe e er _ that u from 
Ruſſia. 

To the ſouth, 4 Tork are now enſeebled, "or the 
ſeat of war would be alike deſtructive to the cy 
and to the conqueror.. 

To the weſt, the Ruſſians hive cis to fear fda 
the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, nor 
troops, nor revenue, nor r ee wn heve hardly 


any une left. ; 
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SWEDEN has loſt all that made her formidable, and BO OK 
has nothing left but the certainty of being ſtripped of * 
Finland, whenever it ſhall ſuit the intereſt or the court 
of Peterſburgh. 

SHOULD the genius of Frederick, which now makes 
in the north a counterpoiſe to the forces of Muſcovy, 
deſcend to his ſucceſſors, it is not likely that the ambi- 
tion of Brandenburgh ſhould ever turn towards Ruſſia. 
Thoſe monarchs could never venture an attack upon 
that empire, without turning their forces alſo towards 
Germany; and this would neceſſarily divide their 
ſtrength in ſuch a manner, that it could not act with 
efficacy. 

Tux reſult of theſe diſcuſſions is, that it is for the 
true intereſt of Ruſſia to reduce her land forces, and 
poſſibly the ſame might hold true with regard to her 
na 

Taz ſmall connections of that empire with the reſt 
of Europe, were wholly carried on by land, when the 
Engliſh in ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by the 
northern ſeas, diſcoveried the port of Archangel. Sail- 
ing up the Dwina, they came to W and there 
laid the foundation of a new trade. 

Russ1A had as yet no other communication with her 
peighbours but by this port, when Peter I. undertook 
to invite the traders who frequent the white ſea to come 
to the Baltic, as a means of procuring a more extenſive 
and advantageous opportunity of diſpoſing of the pro- 
duce of his empire. His creative genius went farther 
ſtill. He was ambitious of becoming a maritime power, 
and fixed his fleets at Cronſtadt, which is a harbour to 
Peterſburgh. | 

Tux ſea is not broad enough before the baſon of the 
harbour. The ſhips that are coming in, are forcibly 
driven by the impetuoſity of the Neva, upon the dan- 
gerous coaſts of Finland. The way to it is through a 

channel 
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channel ſo full of breakers, that they cannot be avoided 
unleſs the weather is remarkably fine. The ſhips ſoon 
rot in the harbour. The ſending out of the ſquadrons 
is greatly retarded by the ice. There is no getting out 
but by an eaſjerly wind, and the weſterly winds blow in 
thoſe latitudes the greatelt part of the ſummer. Ano- 
ther inconvenience is, that the dock yards are at Peterf, 
burgh, from whence the ſhips cannot get to Cronſtadt, 
without paſſing over a very en flat, that lies in 
the middle of the river. 

Ir Peter I. had not had that partiality which great 
men have, as well as others, for their own creations, he 


might eaſily have been made ſenſible that Cronſtadt and 


Peterſburgh are improper places for the naval forces of 
Ruſſia, and that it is in vain to expect that art ſhould 
force nature, He would have given the preference to 
Revel, which is much-fitter for the purpoſe. Perhaps 
too, his own reflections would have led him to conſider 
that the nature of his empire was not calculated for 
that ſpecies of power. | 

RusstA has but few ſea xs ; moſt of how are 
not peopled; and none will ever practiſe navigation, 
nnleſs there ſhould be a change of government. Where 
then would they find officers capable of commanding 
men of war? 

Yer Peter I. found means to form 3 navy. A pal- 
ſion which nothing could controul, made him ſurmount 
obſtacles which were thought to be invincible; but it 
was with more ſhew than utility, If ever his 8 
are in earneſt for the good of their empire, they will 
forego the vain glory of making a parade of their flag 
in diſtant latitudes, where they have no trade to pro- 
tect, as theirs is all carried on upon their own: coaſts, 
and only by foreign merchants. When the Ruſſians 
thus change their ſyſtem, they will ſaye.the needleſs ex- 
e erer or forty men of war, and be content 


with 
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defence, and would even enable them to attack all the 
powers on the Baltic, if there ſhould be occaſion for it. 

Tr os galleys are of different rates: ſome are fitted 
ſor the uſe of the cavalry, but a greater number for that 
of the infantry. As the whole crew conſiſts of ſoldiers, 
who are taught to handle the oar, their expeditions are 
never retarded, nor attended with any expence. They 
ome to an anchor every night, and land where they 
are leaſt expected. | 

Wu the landing is accompliſhed, the troops draw 
he galleys aſhore, and intrench themſelves in a body. 
Part of the army are left as a guard, and the reſt diſ- 
perſe about the country that they intend to lay under 
ontribution. When the expedition is over, they reim- 
dark, and repeat their devaſtations in other places. Ex- 
perience has ſhewn how much may be done by theſe 
armaments. 


Tux changes we have ſuggeſted, are indiſpenſably 


this is not the only thing required. To inſure the con- 
tinuance of her proſperity, ſome ſtability muſt be given 


was long hereditary; Peter I. made it patrimonial; and 


tion would wiſh to know upon what right its govern- 
ment 1s eſtabliſhed ; and the claim that ſtrikes the peo- 
ple moſt is birthright. When this viſible ſign is re- 
moved from the eyes of the multitude, there is no- 
thing but revolt and diſſention. | | | 

Bur it is not enough to give the people a ſovereign 


reign muſt make them happy, and this can never be 

done in Ruſſia,” till the form of government is changed. 
Civ1L ſlavery is the condition of every ſubje& in that 

empire, who is not noble: they are all at the diſpoſal 
Vor. II. F of 


neceſſary to put Ruſſia in a flouriſhing condition; but 


o the order of the ſucceſſion. The crown of Ruſſia 


it became elective at the laſt revolution. But every na- 


whom they cannot refuſe to acknowledge, that ſove- 
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B O O K of their barbarous maſters, as catile are in other coun- 
tries. Amongſt theſe flaves, none are ſo ill uſed as thoſe 
| wha till the ground; thoſe valuable men, whoſe eaſe, 
happineſs, and freedom have been celebrated with ſuch 
enthuſiaſm in happier climes. 

POLITICAL flavery is the lot of the whole nation, 
ſince the ſovereigus have eſtabliſhed arbitrary power. 
Among the ſubjects who are conſidered as free, not one 
can be morally certain of the ſafety of his perſon, the 
property of his fortune, or even of his liberty, which 
may at any time be taken away, except in ſome caſes 
previouſly determined by law, 

EUROPE has long been entertained with the project of 
a code of laws preparing for Ruſſia, The auguſt prin- 
ceſs, who now governs that empire, well knew, that the 
people themſelves muſt approve the laws they are to 
obey, that they may reverence and love them as their 
own work; and thus addreſſed the deputies from all the 
cities of her vaſt empire. My children, conſider well with 
me the intereſts of the nation; let us together draw up a be- 
dy of laws, which may eſtabliſh public felicity upan a ſolid 
baſic. But what are laws without magiſtrates? What are 
magiſtrates, whole ſentence the deſpot may reverſe ac- 
cording to his un caprice, and even penis him for 

it. 

Uxpzx ſuch a government, no tie ean ſubſiſt between 
the members and their head. If he is always formidable 
to them, they are no leſs ſo to him, The ſtrength he ex- 
erts. to oppreſs them, is no other than their own united 
ſtrength turned againſt themſelves. Deſpair, or a no- 
bler ſentiment, may every moment turn it againſt him. 

Tux teſpec due to the memory of ſo great a man as 
Peter I. ought nat to prevent us from declaring that he 
had not the gift of ſeeipg at one view all the requiſites for 
a, well conſtituted ſtate. He was born with-genius, and 
had been inſpired with a love of glory. This paſſion 
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made him active, patient, aſſiduous, indefatigable, and B 2 * K 
capable of conquering every difficulty he met with in — 
the purſuit of his ſchemes; whether they proceeded from 
nature, ignorance, cuſtom or ohſtinacy. With theſe 
virtues, and the foreign aids he called in, he'ſucceeded 
in eſtabliſhing, an army, a fleet, and à ſea port. He 
made ſeveral regulations neceſſary for the proſecution 
of his bold projets; but though fame has proclaimed 
him under the fublime title of a law-giver, he barely 
enacted two or three laws, and thoſe few bear the ſtamp 
of a ſayage diſpoſuion. He never proceeded fo far as 
to combine the happineſs of his people, with his own 
perſonal greatneſs. After his noble inſtitutions, his peo- 
ple were as wretched as ever, and ſtill groaned under 
poverty, ſlavery, and oppreſſion. He, never relaxed 
in any one inſtance his deſpotic ſway, but rather made 
it more oppreflive, and 'beyueathed to his ſucceſſors 
that deteſtahle and pernicious notion, that the lubjeQs 
are nothing, and that the ſavereign/is al. 
SINCE his death, it has been repeatedly aſſerted-that 
the nation was not yet ſuffhicjently enlightened: to be be- 
nefited by liberty. Let flattering courtiere, and falſe 
miniſters learn, chat ſiherty is the bitthright of all men 
that it is the buſineſs of à well regulated ſociety to di- 
rect and guide it to the good of all; and that it is un- 
lawful power that has robbed the greateſt: (pars of the 
globe of that natural advantage. | 
CATHERINE, who ſeems to have aſcended 388 
with an ambition for great things, begins to be ſenſible 
that ravages committed in the deſerts af Molda via, and 
in ſome defenceleſs iſlands, bought with the lives of two 
or three hundred thouſand men, will not endeer her 
name to poſterity. She is labouring to inſtill notions = 
of liberty into a people ſtupified by flayery; but it is 
doubiful whether ſhe will ſucceed with regard to the 


preſent generation. 
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Wirn regard to the next, perhaps the beſt way 
would be, to chuſe out one of the moſt fertile provinces 
of the empire, there to build houſes, to furniſh them 


with all the implements of huſbandry, and to allot a 
portion of land to each houſe. It would then be proper 


to invite free men from civilized countries, to give them 
the full property of the houſes and lands prepared for 


them, to ſecure to them a ſubſiſtence for three years, and 
to have them governed by a chief who has no property 
in the country. 


ſhip ſhould be allowed, but no public worſhip. 

From thence the ſeeds of liberty would ſpread all 
over the-empire: the adjacent countries would ſee the 
happineſs of- theſe coloniſts, and wiſh to be as happy as 
they are. Were I to be caſt among ſavages, I would 
not bid them build huts to ſhelter them from the incle- 


mency of the weather; they would only laugh at me; 


but I would build one myſelf, When the ſevere ſeaſon 
came on, I ſhould enjoy the benefit of my foreſight ; 
the ſavage would fee it, and next year he would imitate 
me. It is the ſame with an enſlaved nation; we are not 
to bid them be free, but we are to lay beſet their eyes 
the ſweets of liberty, and they will wiſh for them. 


L would by no means impoſe upon my coloniſts the 


burden of the firſt expences I had incurred on their 


upon their offspring. This would be falſe and inhuman 
policy. Is not a ſtate ſufficiently rewarded by a man of 
twenty,/twenty-five or thirty years of age, who brings 
it the gift of his perſon, his ſtrength, his talents and his 


life? Muſt he pay a rent likewiſe for the preſent he 
makes? When he becomes opulent, he may be treated as 


a ſubject, but not till the third or ſourth generation, it 


the projeR is meant to ſuccced,'and if the people are to 
3 be 


A tolera tion ſhould be granted to all 
religions, and conſequently private and domeſtic wor- 
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be brought to that condition, the advantages of which B YE K 
they have had time to be acquainted with. 

In this new arrangement of perſons and things, hace 
the intereſts of the monarch will be blended with thoſe” 
of the ſubject, in order to. ſtrengthen Ruſſia, ſhe muſt 
aim leſs at glory, and ſacrifice the influence ſhe has aſ- 
ſumed over the general affairs of Europe. Peterſburg, 
which has improperly been made a capital, muſt be re- 
duced to a meer commercial ſtaple ; and the ſeat of go- 
vernment transferred to the heart of the empire. It is 
from ſuch a center of dominion, that a wiſe ſovereign, 
acquainted with the wants and reſources of his people, 
will effeQually labour to unite the detached parts of 
that large empire, From the ſuppreſſion of every kind 
of ſlavery, will ſpring up a middle ſtate among the peo-. 
ple, without which, neither arts, manners, nor learn- 
ing, ever exiſted in any nation, 

Tit this is accompliſhed, the court of Roſa will 
ſtrive in vain to enlighten-the nation, by inviting fa- 
mous men from all countries. Thoſe exotics will pe- 
riſh there, as foreign plants do in out green - houſes. In 
vain will they erect ſchools and academies at Peterſburg; 
in vain will they ſend pupils to Paris and to Rome, to 
be trained up under the beſt maſters. Thoſe young peo · 
ple, on their return from their travels, will be forced to 
drop their talents, and embrace a ſubaltern condition to 
get a livelihood. In all things, we muſt begin at the 
right end; aud the way to do this is certainly to en- 
courage mechanic arts, and the lower claſſes of men. 
Learn to till the ground, to dreſs ſkins, to manufacture 
your wool, and you will ſoon ſee wealthy families ſpring 
up. From theſe will ariſe children, who, not chuſing 
to follow the laborious profeſſions of their fathers, will 
begin to think, to converſe, to arrange ſyllables, and to 
imitate nature; and then you will have philoſophers, 
orators, poets, painters, and ſtatuaries. Their produe- 
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B bor” 0 K tion will become neceſſary to rich men, and they will 

5 purchaſe them. As long #s men are in want they will 
work; and continue to work till their wants are farisfied. 
Then they grow lazy and weaty of themſelves; and the 
finer arts are in all places the offspring of genius and 
idleneſs, for men fly to them when my have ho other 
means of employment. 

Ir we attend to the progreſs of ſociety, we ſhall find 
huſbandmen plundered by robbers; theſe hyuſbandmen' 
chuſe ſome from among themfelves to oppofe the rob- 
bers, and thus they commence ſoldiets. Whilſt ſome 
are reaping, and the teft ſtanding ſentinel, a parcel of 
by-ſtanders ſay to the labourers and ſoldiers, you ſeem 
to be hard at work ; if you huſbandmen will feed us, 
and you ſoldiers will defend us, we will beguile your la- 
bours with our ſongs and dances. Thus. we have the 
bard and the man of lettets. In proceſs of time, this 
man of letters is ſometimes linked with the chief again} 
the people, and ſings the praiſes of tyranny ; ſometimes, 
with the people againſt. the tyrant, and then he, ſings 
the praiſes of liberty. In both caſes, the i 18 VELA a 
citizen of conſequence, | 

LeT us us follow the conſtant march of pature, and in- 
deed it would be in vain to depart from it. We ſhall 
ſee all our efforts and expences come to nothing, and 
every thing decaying around us; we ſhall find ourſelves, 
in much the ſame barbarous ſtate, from whence, we. 
ſttove to diſengage ourſelyes, and thus we ſhall remain 
till Tome incident calls forth a natural police out of our. 
own lands; for as to foreign aids, they can at molt but 
haſten its progreſs. We are to expect aXthing mor 
and to cultivate our own advantages. 

In this we ſhall find another advantage, Abich is ht 
the arts and ſciences of our own growth will gradually 
advance towards perfection, and we ſhall be originals ; 
whereas, if we borrow foreign models, we ſhall be ig- 

norant 
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norant of the cauſe of theit perfection, and we fhall B U O R 
never be any thing more than impetfeR copyiſs. 
Tur picture we have allowed ourfelves to draw of 
Ruſſia, may be thought to be an improper digreſſion; 
but this may, poſſibly, be a favoufable opportunity of 
ſetting a juſt value upon a power, whith for ſome years 
paſt, has acted fo conſpicuous atid ſplendid à part, Let 
us now inquire into the connettions the other European 
nations have formed with China, 294 mbar 
CHINA is a nation in which there are fewer idle pet- Connecti- 
ple, than in any other part of the world, perhaps, 'the gu of the 
only one where there are bone. Though they Have the „ich Chi- 
art of printing, and all the general means of education, na. State 
they can ſhew neither a capital building, not a beautiful args 1 : 
ſtatue, nor any elegant compoſitions in poetry, nor proſe ; reſpe to 
they have no muſick, not painting; nor have they àny its trade. 
knowledge, but what an obſerving man might acquire 
by himfelf, and by his induſtry carry to a great degree 
of perfeQion. As their cuſtoms allow of no emigration, 
and that the empire is extremely populous, theit lab6urs 
are confined to neceffaries. More profit attends the in- 
ventlon of the ſmalleſt uſeful art, than the moſt fublime 
diſcovery that only ſhews an exertion of genius. A 
man who cat turn the cuttings of gauze to ſome uſe, 
is more eſteemed than one who can ſolve the moſt difi- 
cult problem. In this country eſpecially, the following 
queſtion is frequently put, which is indeed too often 
aſked among ourſelves. What is that good or? When 
they are apprehenſive of a ſcarcity, all the citizens exert 
their utmoſt' efforts, and loſe not a moment of time. 
Intereſt myſt be the ſecret ot open ſpring of all their ac+ 
tions. They muſt therefore of courſe be addicted to 
lying, fraud, and theft; and muſt be mean ſpirited, 
narrow minded, ſelfiſh, ind covetous. | 
Ax European who buys ſilks at Canton; is cheated 
in the quantity, quality, and price. The goods are car- 
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ried on board; where the diſhoneſty of the Chineſe mer- 
chant is ſoon detected. When he comes for his money, 
the European tells him: | Chineſe, thou haſt cheated 
me; that may be, replies the Chineſe, but you muſt 
pay. But, ſays the European, thou art a rogue, a 
ſcoundrel, a wretch. European, anſwers the Chineſe, 
that may be, but I muſt be paid. The European pays, 
the Chineſe takes his money, and ſays at parting ; what 
has thy anger availed thee? What haſt thou got by abu- 
ſing me? Would it not have been much better to have 
paid at once, and have held thy tongue. Wherever 


men are hardened to inſults, and do not bluſh at diſ- 


honeſty, the empire may be very well governed, but the 
morals of the people muſt be very bad. | 

Tis diſpoſition for lucre, made the Chineſe renounce 
the uſe of gold and ſilver coin in their inland trade, 
They were forced to it by the daily increaſe of falſe 
coiners, and were reduced to the neceſſity of circulating 
none but copper money. 

Cox becoming ſcarce, though hiſtory has not in- 
formed us by what means, thoſe ſhells were afterwards 
brought into uſe, ſo well known by the name of cowries, 
The government having obſerved that the people grew 
tired of ſuch brittle money, ordered that all copper veſ- 
ſels in the empire ſhould be brought to the mint. This 
ill judged expedient proving inſufficient to anſwer the 
demands of the public, they pulled down about four 
hundred temples of the God Fo, and melted down all 


his idols. After this, the court paid the magiſtrates and 


the army, partly in copper, and partly in paper, The 
people were. ſo exaſperated at theſe dangerous innova- 
tions, that the government was obliged to drop them. 
From that time, which was three hundred Years ago, 
copper coin is the only legal money. 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING the ſelfiſh diſpoſition of the 


Chineſe, their e donge dong were but ſmall, The 


little 
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little intercourſe they had with other nations proceeded B OO K 
from the contempt in which they held them. They — 
grew deſirous however of frequenting the neighbouring 
ports; and the Tartar government, leſs: ſolicitous than 
the former for keeping up old cuſtoms, favoured this 
means of increaſing the wealth of the nation. Expedi- 
tions were openly made, whereas before they were only 
tolerated by the ſelfiſh governors of the maritime pro- 
vinces. A people famed for. their wiſdom, could not 
fail of meeting with a favourable reception. They took 
advantage of the high opinion other nations entertained 5 
of their taſte, to recommend the commodities they had 
to diſpoſe of, and their induſtry extended itſelf on the 
continent as well as by ſea. 
| CHINA at preſent trades with the Corea, which is 
| ſuppoſed to have been originally peopled with Tartars. 
1 It was certainly conquered by them ſeveral times, and 
has been ſometimes enſlaved by, and ſometimes inde- 
pendent of, the Chineſe; to whom it now pays tribute. 
Thither they carry china ware, tea, and ſilks; and in 
| return bring home hemp and cotton, and an cad 
ſort of ginſeng. 

Taz Tartars, who may be conſidered as forejaners, 
purchaſe of the Chineſe, woollen ſtuffs, rice, tea, to- 
bacco, for which they give them ſheep, oxen, furs, and 
chiefly ginſeng. This ſhrub grows only upon the high- 
eſt mountains, in the thickeſt foreſts, and about the 
craggy rocks. 'The ſtem is hairy, ſtrait, round, and 
of a deep red, except towards the bottom, where. it 
becomes whitiſh. It grows to the height of about eigh- 
teen inches. Towards the top, it throws out branches 
which bear oblong leaves, that are ſmall, woolly, jag- 
ged, of a dark green on the upper ſide, and whitiſh 
and gloſſy on the back. The age of the ſhrub is known 
by the ſhoots, and the older it is, the better. The vir- 
tues of the ginſeng are many, but it is generally allowed 

to 
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to be a ſtrengthener of the ſtomach, and a purifier of the 
blood. The Chineſe are fo fond of it, that they never 
think they can pay too dear for it. The government 
ſends out ten thouſand Tartar ſoldiers every year to ga- 
ther this plant, and every one is obliged to bring two 
ounces of the beſt ginſeng gratis, and for the reſt they 
are paid its weight in ſilver. Private perſons are not al- 
lowed to gather it. This odious prohibition does not 
prevent their going in ſearch of it. If they did not 
break this unjuſt law, they would not be able to pay for 
the commodities they buy in the empire, and conſe- 
quently muſt go without them. 

W x have already taken notice of the trade of China 
with the Ruſſians. At preſent it is of little conſe- 
quence, but it may and muſt become conſiderable. . 

THEIR trade with leffer Bucharia, is nothing more 
than bartering tea, tobacco, and woollen cloth for the 
gold duſt they find in their ſtreams, when the ſnow be- 
gins to melt. If ever thoſe ſavages learn to work the 
mines that their mountains are full of, their connecti- 
ons, which are now ſo few, will ſoon increaſe, and it 
is impoſlible to determine how far they may be ex- 


Tu empire is parted from the Mogul dominions and 
other parts of the Indies, by ſands, mountains, and 
rocks, which make all communication impraQticable ; ſo 
that their inland trade is fo contraQted, that it does not 
exceed eight or nine millions, (on an average, about 
372,000). ). Their trade by ſea is more conſiderable, 

IT is ſupported by their ſilks, their tea, their china, 
and ſome atticles of leſs conſequence. Japan pays the 
Chineſe in copper and gold; the Philippines with piaſ- 
tres; Batavia with pepper and other ſpices ; Siam with 
woods for dying, and with varniſh ; Tonquin with ſilk, 
and Cochinchina with ſugar aud 1 All theſe ſe- 
dern branches put * may amount to thirty mil- 

lions, 
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lions, (t, 312, 5001) and employ a- hundred and fifty B x 
veſſels. The Chineſe got at leaſt cent. per cent. upon 2 
theſe articles, of which Cochinchina pays half. Their 
correſpondents in moſt of the markets they frequent, 
are deſcendents of ſuch of their countrymen as fled 
from their own countty, when the Tartars made 
themſelves muſters of it. ö 

THe trade of China, which to the north does not 
extend fatther than Japan, nor to the eaſt beyond the 
ſtreights of Malacca and the Sound, would probably 
have been carried farther, if the Chineſe ſhip-builders 
had not been ſo wedded to their old cuſtoms, and had 
condeſcended to receive tr EE from the Euro- 
peans. - 
THosE who firſt appeared upon the rs of China, 
were admitted alike into all the roads. Their extreme 
familiarity with the women, their violence with the 
men, and repeated acts of haughtineſs and indiſcretion, 
made them forfeit that privilege ; and now they are on- 
ly ſuffered to put in at Canton, the ſouthermoſt harbour 
of the empire. s 

Tis city ſtands on the banks of the Tigris, a large 
river, that on one ſide communicates with the remoteſt 
provinces by means of ſeveral canals, and on the other 
brings up the largeſt ſhips to the very walls of the city. 
Formerly our ſhips were to be ſeen there intermited 
with the Chineſe veſſels, but now they oblige all Eu- 
ropean ſhips to ſtop at Hoaung-pon, four leagues from 
the city. It is not clear whether they were induced to 
take this precaution from the feat of being ſurprized, 
or whether it was a contrivance of men in power for 
their own private intereſt. © The miſtruſtful and rapa- 
cious diſpoſition of the Chineſe might give room for 
both thefe conjectures. 

Tuis regulation did not affect the perſonal ſituation 
of the "RY they ſtill enjoyed in Canton all the 


freedom 
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B O OK freedom that is conſiſtent with public order. Their pro- 


feſſion inclined them to abuſe this freedom, and they 
ſoon grew tired of ſo much circumſpection as is requi- 


ſite under a government full of formalities. They were 


The Euro- 
peans buy 
tea at 
China. 


puniſhed for their imprudence, and forbidden all acceſs 
to men in power. The magiſtrate wearied out with their 
perpetual complaints, would no longer hear them, but 
through the channel of interpreters who were dependent 
on the Chineſe merchants. All Europeans were or- 
dered to reſide in one particular part of the town, that 
was allotted to them. None were exempted but ſuch as 
could ſomewhere find a perſon who would be anſwerable 
for their good behaviour. The reſtraints were made ſtill 
more grievous in 1760. 'The court being informed by 
the Engliſh that the trade laboured under ſcandalous 
hardſhips, ſent commiſſaries from Pekin, who were 
bribed by the parties accuſed. Upon the report made 
by theſe corrupt men, all the Europeans were confined 
in a few houſes, where they could treat with none but 
ſuch merchants as had an excluſive privilege.  'This 
monopoly has lately been aboliſhed, but the other 
grievances ſtill continue the ſame. 

THESE mortifications have not diſguſted v us of trad- 
ing to China. We continue to fetch from thence 
tea, china, raw ſilk, manufactured ſilks, varniſh, pa- 
per, and ſome leſſer articles. 


TBA is a ſhrub about as high as our pomegranate or 


myrtle. It is propagated by ſeeds, which are ſown in 


holes three or four inches deep. Nothing is uſed but 


the leaves. It bears great plenty when it is three years 
old, but fewer at ſeven. It is then cut down to the 


ſtem, and ſhoots out ſprigs, every one of which bears. 


nearly as many leaves as a whole ſhrub. 


TA is cultivated in moſt provinces in China, but 1 


not equally good every where, though they are always 
careful to place it in a ſouthern aſped and in val- 


leys. 
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leys. That which grows in ſtony ground is far prefera- B O OK 
ble to what grows in a light ſoil, but the worſt fort is Co, 
that which is produced in a clayiſh ground. 
Tue different degree of perfection in tea is not ow- 
ing alone to the difference of ſoil; but ſtill more to the 
ſeaſon in which it is gathered. 
Tas firſt crop is gathered in March, when the 
leaves are yet ſmall, tender and delicate, and this is 
called imperial tea, becauſe it is chiefly reſerved for the 
uſe of the court and people of faſhion. The ſecond 
crop is gathered in April; the leaves are then larger and 
more ſpread, but of leſſer quality than the firſt. The 
laſt and coarſeſt tea is gathered in May. It is cloſely 
packed up in common pewter boxes, that the air may 
not get at it, which would make it loſe its flavour. . 
Ta is the common drink of the Chineſe. The uſe 
of it was not introduced from vain caprice. Almoſt 
throughout the empire, the waters are unwholeſome and 
nauſeous. Of all the methods that were tried to better 
them, none ſucceeded ſo well as tea. Upon trial it was 
thought to be endued with many virtues, and extolled 
as an excellent diſſolvent, a purifier of the blood, a 
ſtrengthener of the head and ſtomach, and a promoter 
of digeſtion and perſpiration. | 

Tur high opinion which the firſt Europeans con- 
ceived of the inhabitants, induced them to adopt their 
otion of tea, though perhaps they over-rated it. We 
aught their enthuſiaſm, and it has gone on increaſing 
in the North of Europe and America, where the air is 
thick and loaded with vapours. eee 

THovGH, in general, prejudice goes a great way, 
yet it muſt be allowed that tea produces ſome good ef- 
eQs in thoſe countries where it is univerſally drunk ; 
however, they cannot be ſo great any where as in 
-hina, We know the Chineſe keep the beſt tea for 
hemſelves, and that they adulterate that intended for 

| export- 


in China. 
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B O * exportations by mixing with it other leayes, which 
reſemble thoſe of tea in ſhape, but may not have the 
fame properties, We know too that fince the ex- 
portation has been ſo great, they are not ſo curious in 
the choice of tlie ſoil, nor ſo nice in the preparing of it 
Our manner of uſing it, may likewiſe contribute to leſ- 
ſen its virtues. We drink it too hot and too ftrong; we 
put in a great deal of ſugar, frequently perfurnes, and 
ſometimes pernicious liquors. Beſides all this, its com- 
ing ſo far by ſea is alone ſufficient to exhauſt moſt of iu 
falubrious ſalts. 

W x ſhall never be able to paſs a definitive judgment 
on the virtues of tea, till it is tranſplanted into our own 
climates. We began to deſpair of ſucceſs, though the 
experiments had been only made with ſeed, and it is ſaid 
with bad ſeed, At laſt a tree has been brought over, the 
ſtem. of which meaſured ſix inches; and it has been put 
into the hands of Linnæus, the moſt celebrated botaniſt 
in Europe. He has found means to preſerve it, and he 
is in hopes he will be able to propagate it in open air, 
even in Sweden, ſince it thrives in the northern parts d 
China. It will be a very great advantage to us, if- we 
can cultivate a plant at home, which can never ſuffer 
more by change of ſoil, than by growing muſty in the 
long paſlage it muſt undergo in bringing from abroad. 
Not long ago we had as little proſpect of attaining to 
the art of making china, 

The Euro- SOME years ago there were in the colleQian of Count 

= buy de Caylus two or three little fragments of a:vaſe,. ſup 

or:elain poſed to be Egyptian, which being carefully analyſed 
proved to be unglazed china, If that learned man hs 
not been miſinformed, the art of making porcelain was 
already known in the flouriſhing days of ancient Egypt 

But without ſome more authentic monuments than, 4 

ſingle fact, we muſt not rob China of this invention; 

where | its origin is Joſt in the greateſt antiquity, 
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Ec vv is ſuppoſed by many to have the pre-eminence B OK 


in point of antiquity, both in regard to its foundation, 
and to laws, fciences and arts in general, though-per- 
haps China may have as good a claim: but who knows 
whether theſe two empires, are not equally ancient, and 
have not received all their ſocial inſtitutions from a peo- 
ple inhabiting the vaſt region that divides them'? Whe- 
ther the ſavage inhabitants of the great mountains of 
Aſia, after wandering about for many ages, in the con- 
tinent that makes the center of our hemiſphere, have 
not inſenſibly difper{ed along the coaſt of the furround- 
ing ſeas, and formed themſelves into ſeparate nations 
in China, India, Perſia and Egypt? Whether the ſuc- 
ceſſive floods which may have happened in that part 
of the world, may not have hemmed them in, and con- 
fined them to thoſe regions, interſected with mountains 
and deſerts. Theſe conjeQures are not altogether fo- 
reign to the hiſtory of commerce, as that muſt one 
time or other caſt a greater light upon the general hiſ- 
tory of mankind, of their nations, Mer ns and inven- 
tions of every kind. 

Iu art of making porcelain is, if not one of the 
moſt wonderful, at leaſt one of the moſt plezſing that 
men have ever diſcovered, as neatneſs is ren to 
fimery. 

CHINA is a ſpecies of e ware, the moſt perſect 
of any. It varies in colour, texture and tranſparency. 
Tranſparency indeed is not fo eſſential to it, but that a 
great deal of very fine china does not poſſeſs this qua- 
lity. 

Cui is commonly covered with white or coloured 
varniſh. This varniſh is nothing but a layer of melted 
glaſs, which muſt never be hut half tranſparent. This 
is ſtiled glazed porcelain, and is properly what we call 
china; and the unglazed is diftinguiſhed by the name 
of porcelain biſcuit. This is intrinſically as good as the 

other, 
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other, but is neither ſo neat, ſo bright, nor ſo beau- 
tiful. 

TE word earthen ware wir the definition of China, 
becauſe, as all other earthen ware, the ſubſtance of it 
is pure earth, without any alteration from art but the 
mere diviſion of its parts. No metallic or ſaline ſub- 
ſtance whatever muſt enter into its compoſition, not 
even in the glazing, which muſt be made of ſubſtances 
nearly, if not altogether, as ſimple, 

Tux beſt china, and commonly the cloſeſt, is that 
which is made of the ſimpleſt materials, ſuch as a vi- 
trifiable ſtone, and 2 and white clay. On this laſt 
ſubſtance depend the cloſeneſs and compaQneſs of por- 
celain, and indeed of earthen ware in general. 

THe connoiſſeurs divide the china that comes from 
Aſia into fix claſſes; the trouted china, the old white, 
the japan, the Chineſe, the Chineſe japan, and the In- 
dian. 'Theſe ſeveral appellations rather denote a differ- 


ence to the eye than a real diſtinction. 


Tu trouted china, which no doubt is called ſo from 
the reſemblance it bears to the ſcales of a trout, ſeems 
to be the moſt ancient, and ſavours moſt of the infancy 
of the art. It has two imperfeQions. The paſte is 
always very brown, and the ſurface appears all full of 
cracks. Theſe cracks are not only in the glazing, but 
in the china itſelf; and therefore this ſort is hardly 


tranſparent, does not found well, is very brittle, and 
bears the fire better than any other. To hide theſe 


cracks, they paint it with a variety of colours ; in this 
kind of ornament conſiſts its only value. The eaſe with 
which Count Lauragais has imitated it, has convinced 
us that it is only an imperfe& ſort of china. | | 

The old white is certainly very beautiful, whether we 
conſider only the guide, or examine the inſide. This 
is very curious . but very ſcarce, and but little 


uſed, 
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uſed. The paſte ſeems to be extremely ſhort, and fit BO OK 
only for ſmall vaſes, figures, and other ornamental 
china. It is ſold in trade tor japan, though they certain- 
ly make very fine of this ſort in China. It is of two 
different hues; the one a perfect cream colour, the 
other a bluiſh white, which makes it look more tranſ- 
parent. The glazing ſeems to be more incorporated in- 
to this laſt. They have tried to imitate this ſort at St. 
Cloud, and ſome pieces have been produced, that looked 
very fine, but thoſe who have narrowly examined them 
have ſaid they were no better. than frit or lead, and 
would not ſtand a compariſon. 
Tx japan is not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſhedas moſt people 
imagine, from the fineſt of the fort made in China. A 
ſkilful adept whom we have conſulted, pretends that in 
general the glazing of the true japan is whiter, and.has 
leſs of the. bluiſh caſt than the porcelain of China, 
that the ornaments are laid on with leſs profuſion, that 
the blue is brighter, and the patterns and flowers not 
ſo whimſical, and better copied from nature. His 
opinion ſeems. to be confirmed, by the teſtimony of 
ſome writers, who tell us that the Chineſe who trade 
to Japan, bring home ſome pieces of china that make 
more ſhew than theit own, but are not ſo ſolid ; and 
that_they ſerve to decorate their apartments, but they 
ne ver uſe them, becaufe they will not bear the fire well. 
All china glazed with coloured varniſh, whether ſea- 
green, bluiſh or purple, he believes to be Chineſe. All 
the japan we have here comes from the Dutch, who 
are the only Europeans that are ſuffered to come into 
that empire. Poſſibly they may have picked it out of | ; 
the porcelains brought thither every year by the Chi- ö 
neſe, or they may have bought it at Canton. In either 


caſe, the diſtinction between the porcelain of Japan 

: and that of China would be-falſe in fact, and merely 

, founded: on. prejudice. The reſult howeyer of this 
„ G opinion 
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B O 6 K opinion is that what is ſold here for japan is very fine 


china. 

THERE is leſs doubt about what we call porcelain of 
China. The glazing has a bluer caſt than that of Japan, 
it is more highly coloured, and the patterns are more 
whimſical. The paſte is in general whiter and more 
compact; the grain finer and cloſer, and the china thin- 
ner. Amonglt the ſeveral ſorts they make in China, 
there is one that is very ancient; it is very coarſe, very 
thick and very heavy. Some of this ſort is trouted, and 
the grain is often dry and brown. That which is not 
trouted has a good ſound, but both want tranſparency: 
It is ſold for old china, and the fineſt pieces are ſuppoſed 
to come from Japan. It was originally a better fort of 
earthen ware, rather than a true porcelain ; time and 
experience may have improved it. It is grown more 
tranſparent, and the colours being more carefully laid on, 
they look brighter. The eſſential difference between 
this and other china is, that this is made of a ſhorter 
paſte, and is very hard and folid. The pieces of this 
china have always at the bottom the marks of three or 
four ſupporters, which were put to prevent its giving 
way in baking. By this contrivance, they have ſuc- 
ceeded in making very large pieces of china. Thoſe 
that are not bf this fort, and which is called modern 
Chineſe, art of a longer paſte and finer grain, and are 
highetglized, whiter and clearer. They ſeldom have 
the marks of the ſupporters, and their tranſparehcy has 
nothing Ylafly in it. All that is made with this paſte 

is euſny turded, fo that it is viſible the workeman's hand 
kia plies over it, as över à fine ſmooth clay. There is 
an infihite' variety of this fort of china, both as to 
form, coloufing, workthanſhip and price. 

A fifth ſort is What we call ehineſe "__ Beese 
it unltes the ornaments of the poreelain which is thought 
to come ftorn Japan, _ thoſe that are more in the 

"Chitieſe 
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Chineſe taſte. Among this kind of china, there. O 


ſome that is ornamented with-a very fine blue, with, 
white ſcrolls. The glazing is a true white enamel, 
whereas that of the other ſorts is half travſparenys/for 
the Chineſe varniſh is never entirely ſo. 

Tur colours in general are laid on in the e made 
ner, both on the true china and the imitations of it. 
The firſt and moſt ſolid of them is the blue that is ex- 
tracted from ſmalt, whichis nothing more than the calx 
of cobalt. This colour is commonly laid on before the 
pieces are either glazed or baked, ſo that the glazing 
that is put on afterwards ſerves as a diſſdl vent. All the 
other colours, and even the blue that enters into the 
compoſition on the pallet, are laid on over the glazing, 
and muſt firſt be mixed up and ground with a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance or calx of lead, that favours their ingreſs into the 
glazing. It is a pretty common thing for the Chineſe 
to colour the whole of the glazing; then the colour is 
laid on neither over nor under, but inoor porates into the 
glazing itſelf. Some very extraordinary fanciful orna- 
ments ate made in this manner. Whatever way the 
colours are applied. they are commonly extracted from 
cobalt, gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. That 
which is extracted from copper is a very delicate colour, 
and requires great nicety in the preparation. | , + 

ALL the ſorts of china we have deſcribed are made at 
King-to-ching, an immenſe town in the province of 
Kiamſi. This manufacture employs ſive hundred fur- 
naces and a million of men. They have tried to imitate 
it at Pekin and other places of the empire, but have 
not ſucceeded any Where, though they employed the 
ſame workmen, and uſed the ſame materials; ſo that 
they have univerſally gives: up this branch of induſtry, 
except in the neighbourhood. of Canton, where they 
make a fort of China, that is known here by the name 


gf Iodia cn ITbe e Nielding ; but in 


general 
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B O O K general the colours, eſpecially the blue, and the red ef 
MT" mars, are far inferior to what comes from Japan and the 


interior parts of China. All the colours except the 
blue, ſtand up in lumps, and are very badly laid on. 
This is the onlychina that has purple, which has given 
riſe to that fooliſh notion of its being painted in Holland. 
Moſt of the cups and plates and other veſſels our mer- 
chants bring home are of this manufacture, which is leſs 

eſteemed in China than our delft is here. | 
WE have endeavoured to introduce this art among 
us. It has ſucceeded beſt in Saxony. 'Theirs is true 
china, and probably made with very ſimple materials, 
though prepared and mixed with more art than in Aſia, 
This curious preparation, together with the . ſcarcity 
of the materials, is no doubt what makes the Dreſden 
china ſo: dear. As there is but one fort of paſte that 
comes from that manufacture, it has been ſurmiſed, and 
not without ſome degree of probability, that the Sax- 
ons were only in poſſeſſion of their own ſecret, and by 
no means of the art of making china. What ſeems to 
confirm this ſuſpicion. is the great affinity between the 
Saxon and other German china, which ſeems. 0 15 
made upon the ſame prineiple. | 44.0 2 
. However this be, it is certain no YR, is „ ligen 
glazed, ſmoot her, better ſhaped, more pleaſing to the 
eye, or more ſolid and durable. It will reſiſt a fierce 
fire much longer than many of the ſorts made in 
China. The colours are finely diſpoſed, and executed 
in a maſterly manner; none are ſo well adapted to the 
glazing ; they are blended with great'exaQuneſs ; they 
are bright without being drowned 1 — like moſt 
_ of thuſe made at Ser.. amet 
The mention of this reminds. eb har we muſt 
wk notice of the china made in France This, like 
the Engliſh china, is only made with felt, that is, with 
Kos that are not fuſible- im themſelves, but receive 
"3 £ © beginning 
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beginning of fuſion from the mixture of a greater or B O * K 


leſſer quantity of ſalt; and accordingly it is more glaſſy, 

of a looſer texture, and more brittle than aby other. 

That of Sevre, which is by far the worſt of all, and al- 
was looks yellowiſh and dirty, which betrays» the lead 
they put into the glazing, has no other merit chan 
what it deriyes from the capital hands that are employed 
for the patterns and the penciling:. Theſe great maſ- 

ters have diſplayed ſo much taſte in the 1execution of 
ſome of the pieces, that they will betheradmiration of 

poſterity ; but in itſelf, this-ware will never be but an 
object of taſte, luxury and expence.. N 
will always be a principal cauſe of its dearneſs. - 


ALL china, when it receives the laſt ſtroke of the "IT | 


is actually in aiſtate that has a tendency to fuſion; and 
is ſoft and pliable like red hot iron. There is none but 


what will bend and give way when it is in that! ſtate;! 


If. the pieces when they are turned, are thicker or pro- 
ject more on one ſide than another, the ſtrongeſt will 


infallibly beat a wa the weakeſt ; hey will warp to that 


ſide, and the piss is ſpoiled. They guard againſt this 

inconvenience, by, ptopping it up with bits of: china 
made of the ſame paſte, ol different ſhapes, which they 
apply under or againſt the parta zhat projet; und are 


moſt in danger of warping. As all china ſhrioke in 


baking, the ſubſtance of the props tauſtinot only be ſuch 


as will ſhrink; omi but ſuch as wih brink neither more 


nor leſs than the piece they are intended to ſupport: A 


the different paſtes: do not ſhrink-alike, it follows that 
the props muſt be of the ſame 9 ede 


baking. > iba 35 een se iTOKA 
Tux boten the-china i is, and the more inelining —_ 

trification,, the more it wants to be propped up- 

is the great fault of the Sevte china; the wi arr 

— and very oſten more of it is waſted in props; thun 
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B O OK this expenſive method draws on another inconyenience' 
9 5 „The glazing cannot be baked at the ſame time as the 


china, which therefore muſt go twice into the furnace. 
the porcelain made in China, and the beſt imitations of 
it, being of a ſtiffer paſte, and leſs ſuſceptible of vitri- 
fication, ſeldom want any props, and are baked ready 
glas ed. They conſequently conſume much leſs paſte, 
are ſeldom ſpoiled, take up leſs time, and mn firings 
and give leſs trouble; . 
Some writers have urged in fiounr 'of the ſuperiority 
of Aſiatic china, that it reſiſts fire better than ours; that 
all European china well melt in that of Saxony, but 
that the Preſden itſelf will melt in the foreign chitia 
This aſſertion is uttetly falſe, if taken in its full extent. 
Few porcelains of China will ſtand the (fire ſo well as 
the Dreſden: they ſpoil und bubble in the fire that 
bakes that made by Cont Lauragais j hut that is of no 
conſequence, or of very little. China is not intended 
to go back into the furnace when once it is eome out; 
nor is it deſtined to bear the action of an intenſe fire. 7 
Tr is in point of ſalidity that the foreign china 
truly excels that of Europe; it is by they property of 
heating quicker and with Jeſs riſque, and ſafely bearing 
the ſudden ĩimpreſſion of cold or boiling hot liquors; it 
is by the eaſe with which it is moulded and baked, 
which is an ineſtimable advantage, as the can make 
pieces of all ſizes with great eaſe, bake them without 
any riſque, and as they can be afforded cheaper, they 
are of general uſe, 1 NN nh 7e . 
more-extenſive trade. 
ANOTHER great a of the India China i in ah 
the ſame paſte is very uſtful for making crutibles, and a 
thouſand ſuch implements uſed in other arts. Theſe 
veſſels not only reſiſt lungeſt in the fire, but communi- 
cate nothing of | thitir: ſubſtance to what m. melted in 


* This ſubſtance! — fo white, fo _— 
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and ſo hard, that it will bed melt at all, and gives B 99 K 
no tinge to any thing. I. 
FRANCE is at the eve of enjoying all theſs advantages, 
It is certain that Count Layragais, who has long been in 
ſearch of the ſecret of the Chineſe, has at laſt made 
ſome china that is very like it. His materials have the 
ſame properties, and if they are not the very ſame, at 
leaſt they are ſpecies of the ſame genus. Like the Chi- 
neſe, he can make his paſte. long or ſhort, and follow 
either his own or ſome other proceſs, His china is not 
inferior to that of the Chineſe in point of phableneſs, and 
is ſuperior to it in point of glazing ; perhaps too it takes 
the colours better. If he can but bring it to have as 
fine and as white a grain, we may very well do without 
the porcelain of China; but we cannot eggs do with» 
out their falk. a 
Tax annals of that empire aſcribe the — of The Euro- 
ſilk to one of the wives. of the emperor Hoangti: The peans buy 
empreſſes amuſed. themſeſyes with breeding worms, ch 
drawing the filk, and working it. It is even ſaid that in 
the interior part of the palace, .there Was à piece of 
ground which was ſet apart for. the culture of mulber- 
ry trees. - The empreſo, attended by the chief ladies of 
her court, went herſelf and gathered the leaves of the 
lower branches, that were brought down within her 
reach. This wiſe policy ſo much promoted this branch 
of induſtry, that the nation, which before was 


| clothed in ſkins, ſoon appeared dreſſed in filk;'i1n a 


ſhort time, perfection Mas added to plenty. They were 

indebted for this laſt ad vantage to the writings of ſome 

ingenious. men, and even of ſome miniſters, ho did 

not think it beneath them to attend to this new art. All 

China learnt from — r 1 * 

to it. ina 1 
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B O. 1 K Perſia, where it made no very rapid progreſs; if it had, 


Rome would not, at the end of the third century, have 
given a pound of gold for a pound of ſilk. Greece hav- 
ing adopted this art in the eigth century, ſilks were a 
little more known, but did not grow common. They 
were long conſidered as an article of grandeur, and re- 
ſerved for the moſt eminent ſtations, and the greateſt ſo- 
lemnities. At laſt Roger, king of Sicily, ſent for work- 
men from Athens, and the culture of the mulberry. tree 
ſoon extended from that iſland to the neighbouring con- 
tinent. Other countries in Europe wiſhed to partake of 
an advantage that procured ſo much wealth to Italy, and 
they attained to it after ſome fruitleſs attempts. How 
ever, ftom the nature of the climate, or ſome e 
cauſe, it has not ſucceeded every where alike. - 

The ſilks of Naplee, Sicily, and Reggio, babes in 
organzin, or in tram, are all ordinary ſilks ; but they 
are uſeful, and even neceſſary for brocades, for brei 

der. and for all works that require ſtrong ſilk. c 

THe other Italian ſilks, thoſe of Novi, r T of- 
cany, Milan, Montſerrat, Bergamo, and Piedmont, are 
uſed in otganzin for the warp, though they are not all 
equally fine and good. The Bologna ſilks were long 
preferred to any other. Sinee thoſe of Piedmont have 
been improved, they juſtly claim the preference, as be- 

ing the evenmoſt, the fineſt; av the lighteſt. 1 of 

Bergamo come nearſt to tem. 
- Troventhe Spaniſh ſilks in genbral afe th had; 
thoſe of Valencia are by far the beſt. |: They are all 
fit, for any kind of work z the only fault: they; have, 
is being —_— too oilys Which is a an MAT 2 5 to 
= dye. 1 l 03 med: 452: #7187 

Tux French clks excel-moſt 4 T0 in Totes and 
are inferior to none but thoſe of Piedmont and Bergamo 
in point of lightneſs. In-other reſpeRs, they are bright- 
er colbuted than A | 
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France produced fix thouſand quintals of ſilk, which 


ſold from fifteen to twenty one livres (from about 130 


to about 18s. 6d.) a pound of fourteen ounces. At the 
average of eighteen livres, (155. 9d.) it produced an in- 


come of ten millions, (437, 50.) When the nes 


plantations have made the progreſs that is expeQed 
from them, France will be eaſed of the annual outgo- 
ings for this article, which are ſtill conſiderable. 

Tux variety of filks produced in Europe, has not yet 
enabled us to do without the Chineſe. Though in ge- 
neral it is uneven and heavy, it wilkalways be in requeſt 
for its whiteneſs. It is geverally thought to derive this 
advantage from nature; but it is more natural to ſup- 
poſe that hen they draw the ſilk, the Chineſe put ſome 
ingredient into the baſon, that has the property of ex- 
pelling all heterogeneous ſubſtances, or at leaſt the 
coarſeſt parts. The little waſte there is in this filk, 
compared to any other, when it is boiled for dying, 
ſeems to give great weight to this conjecture. 

HowEver this be, the Chineſe ſilk is ſo el 
white, that no other will do for blondes and gauzes. 
All our endeavours to ſubſtitute our own in the blonde 
manufaQtures have been fruitleſs, whether we have 
made uſe of prepared or vaprepared-fitk. The trials 
upon gauze have not been quite ſo unſucceſsful.” The 
whiteſt French and Italian filks have been tried, and. 
ſeemed to anſwer pretty well, hut neither the colour 


nor the P. 5 were ſo % with the Chineſe | 


ſilk, © 


In'the laſt man 'the 1 the 8 very lace 


filk from China. Our own ſuccerded very well for 
black and coloured gauze, and for cat-gut that was, 
then in faſnion. The taſte that has prevailed for. theſe; 
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and ſtronger than thoſe of Bergamo. Some years ago, B O 7 K 
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white gauzes and blondes, has gradually increaſed the 
conſumption of that eaſtern commodity. In latter times 
it has amounted to eighty thouſand weight a year, of 
which France has always taken near three fourths, 'This 
importatation hag increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in 
1766, the Engliſh alone imported a hundred and four 
thouſand weight: as it could not be all conſumed in gauze 
and blonde, the manufaQurers have uſed it for tabbies 
and hoſiery. The ſtockings made of this filk are of 
a beautiful white that never changes, but are not near 
ſo fine as others. 

BESIDES this filk, ſo remarkable for its whiteneſs, 
which comes chiefly from the province of Tche-Kiang, 
and is known in Europe by the name of Nankeen ſilk, 
which is the place where moſt of it is prepared, Chi- 
na produces ordinary ſilks, Which we call Canton. As 
theſe are only fit for ſome kinds of tram, and are as 
dear as our own, which anſwers the ſame purpoſe, ve- 
ry few are imported. What the Engliſh and Dutch 
bring home, does not exceed five or ſix thouſand, 
The manufactured ſilks are a much more conſiderable 
article. 

Tux Chineſe are not leſs i ingenious in weaving their 
ſilks than in preparing them, This does not extend to 
thoſe that are mixed with gold and ſilver. Their artiſts 
have never known how to draw or ſpin theſe metals, 
and their ingenuity goes no further than rolling up their 


ſilks in gilt paper, or putting them upon the paper after 


they are wove. Both methods are equally bad. 


TROUGH in general, men are more apt to be taken 
with glitter than with true excellence, we have never 
been tempted to buy theſe ſtuffs. We have been equally 


Adiſguſted at the aukwartneſs, of their patterns. They 


exhibit nothing but diſtorted figures, and unmeaning 
groups; they diſcovet not any idea in the diſpoſition of 


2 and ſhades, nor any of that elegance and eaſe 
that 
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that appear m the works of our good artiſts. There'is B'O ___ 


a ſtiffneſs' and a want of freedom in alf they do, that 
is diſpleaſmg to perſons of any taſte; all ſavours of 
their particular turn of mind, which i is oy apa of vi- 
vacity and elevation. 

Tar only thing that makes us bear with thoſe faults 
in all ſuch of their works as repreſent flowers, birds or 
trees, is that none of thoſe objects are raiſed.” The 
figures are painted upon the ſilk itſelf with indelible 
colours; and yet the deception is fo compleat, that all 
theſe objects appear to be brocaded or embroidered. 

As for their plain ſilks, they want no recommenda- 
tion, for they are perfect in their kind, and ſo are their 
colours, ' eſpecially the green and the red. The'white 
of their damaſks has ſomething extremely pleaſing. 
The Chineſe uſe for them none but the ſilk of Tehe- 
Kiang. They thoroughly boil! the warp,” as we do, 
but only half boil the woof. This method gives the 
damaſk more ſubſtance and ſtiffneſs. It has a reddiſh 
caſt, without being yellow, which looks EIN 
and has not that glare that dæzzles the fight. 
pleaſing n is hkewiſe obſervable in” "the Oil 
varniſh.” 


lour. That of Japan is preferable to that of Tonquin pea 


Vairam 16 3 kind of liquia's gum; of a. aa c 1 


and Siam, and theſe are much better than that of Cam- e 


bodia. The Chineſe buy it at all theſe markets, be- 


cauſe what ſeveral of theit on provinces afford, et Ea. 


fufficient for their conſumption The tree hat yields 
this gum, is called Tii-ehu, and reſembles the aſh, 
both in the bark and the leaf; It never gros above 
fifteen feet; and the ſtem commonly meaſures two feet 
and à half. It bears neither flowers nor 5 2 
propagated in the following manner. 
Ix the ſpring when the ſup of the 3 ts 
"oe FRE they chuſe the ſtrongeſt ſhootthat'grows 
out 
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out of the ſtem, and daub it all over with yellow earth;. 
then wrap it round with a mat, to protect it from the 
impreſſion of the air, If it ſtrikes root quickly, they cut 
it off, and plant it in autumn; but if it proves backward, 
they put it off to anpther opportunity, At whatever ſea- 
ſon it is done, the young plant muſt be preſerved from 
the ants, which is done by filling the hole with aſhes. , 

Tux Tſi-chu yields no varniſh till it is ſeven or eight 


| years old, and then it comes in ſummer. It diſtills w_ 


inciſions made at different diſtances in the bark, and | 
runs into a ſhell that is fixed at each inciſion. They 
reckon it a good crop, when they get twenty pounds of 
varniſh in one night out of a thouſand trees. This gum: 
is ſo prejudicial, that thoſe who work with it are 
obliged to uſe conſtant precautions to guard againſt its 
malignancy. The workmen rub their hands and faces 
with rape oil before they begin, and after they have 
done their work, and wear a maſk, gloves;' boots, and 
a breaſt plate. ö 60 

THERE are two ways of uſiog the varniſh. The firſt. 
is to rub. the wood with, a particular ſort of, oil they, 
have in China; and as ſoon as it i; dry, they lay on the 
varniſh. It is bo tranſparent that the veins of the wood 
are ſeen through it, if it is laid on but two or. three 
times. If it is repeatedly laid on, it may, be brought 


to ſhine like a looking glaſs... The other way is more 


complicated. By means of waſtick, they glue a kind of 


paſteboard over the wood. On this ſmooth; and ſolid: 
ground they ſpread ſeveral, layers of varniſh, It muſt 


be neither too thick nor toe liquid ; and in this juſt 


; medium the {kill of the artiſt principally conſiſts. 


Wick ever way the varniſh is laid, op, it effec - 
tually preſerves the wood from. decaying.” The wotm 
can hardly get at it, and the damp not al all ; and with 
a. little. care, no ſmell will remain. in it; - mth 4 SJ al 

'TH1s varniſh is as, pleaſant, as it is-ſolid;/ It will; 
take 
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it are painted figures, landſcapes, palaces, hunting par- 
ties, and battles; in ſhort,..nothing would be wanting, 
if it was-not generally ſpoils by the badneſs of the 
Chineſe drawings. | 
 VARNISHING requires: much pains and actos at- 
tention. The varniſh muſt be laid on nine or ten times 
at leaſt, and cannot be ſpread too thin. There muſt be 
a ſufficient interval between the layers, that they may 
have time to dry. A longer time ſtill muſt be allowed 
between the laſt layer and the poliſhing, painting and 
gilding. A whole ſummer is hardly ſufficient for all this 
proceſs at Nanking, whoſe manufactures ſupply the 
court, and the chief cities of the empire. It goes on 
quicker at Canton. As there is à great demand of 
theſe works for Europe, and as theſe Europeans will 
have them made their own way, and allow but a ſhort 
time to complete them, they are hurried over. As the 
artiſt has not time to make them good, all his ambition 
is to make them pleaſing to the eye. . is not ble 
to the ſame; imperfeQions.. | 


Ogio AL, the Chineſe wrote 1 a Neel bodkin | 


upon wooden tablets, which being tacked" together; 
made a volume. They afterwards traced their charac- 


ters upon pieces of ſilk or linen, cut as long and as 


broad as they choſe them. At laſt they found out the 
ſecret of making paper about ſixteen hundred years ago. 

Ir is generally thought that this paper is made with 
ſilk; but whoever is acquainted with the practical part 
of chat art muſt know, that ſilk can never be ſo divided 
as to work it into a uniform paſte. The good Chineſe 
paper is made with cotton, and would be equal, if not 
preferable, to ours, if it was as durable. 123 1 

Tur ordinary paper, which is not intended for wri- 
ting, is made of the firſt or ſecond bark of the mul- 
berry tree, the elm, the cotton tree, and chiefly of the 
bamboo 
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B a O K bamboo. 'Theſe ſubſtances, after rotting in muddy wa- 


ter, are buried in lime; then bleached in the ſun, and 
boiled in coppers to a fluid paſte, which is ſpread upon 
hurdles, and hardens into ſheets, that meaſure ten or 
twelve feet or move. This is the paper that the Chi- 
neſe uſe for furniture. It has a very pleaſing effect by 
its brilliancy, and by the variety of forms into Which 
their ingenuity has found means to turn it. 
THOUGH this paper is apt to crack, to take the 
damp, and to be worm eaten, it is become an article 
of trade. Europe has borrowed from Aſia, the notion 
of furniſhing cloſets and making ſcreens with it; but 
that taſte begins to wear off, We already diſcard the 


Chineſe for the uſe of the Engliſh paper, and ſhall cer- 
taiy keep to that, when it has attained a higher degree 
of perfection. The French begin to imitate this no- 
velty, and probably all nations will adopt it. 

Brsipxs the articles already mentioned, the Euro- 
peans bring from China, ink, camphor, borax, rhu- 
barb, gum lac, and rattans, a kind of cane that ſerves 
to make arm chairs; and formerly they brought gold. 

Is Europe a mark of gold is worth about fourteen 
marks and a half of filver. If there was a country 
where it was worth twenty, our merchants would carry 
gold thither, to change it for ſilver. They would 
bring us back that ſilver, to change it with us for gold 
which they would again carry abroad for the fame 
purpoſe. They would go on ſo till the relative value of 
the two metals came to be much the ſame in both coun- 
tries. It was upon this prineiple, that we continued 
for a great while to fend ſilver to China to barter it 
for gold. We got 45 per cent. by this traffic. It 
was never carried on by the charter companies; becauſe 
the ptoſit they made upon the markets was ſo much 
greater than this, as great as it may appear, that they 
never thought it worth their while to be concerned in 
it. 
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it. Their agents, who had not their choice, attended B oo K 
to theſe ſpeculations for their own profit. They pur- way 


ſued them with ſuch eagernoſs, that in a ſhort time the 
traffic did not bring in enough to be worth continuing. 
Gold is dearer or cheaper at Canton, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year; it is much cheaper from the begin- 
ning of February to the end of May, than the reft of 
the year, when the road is full of foreign ſhips. Yet in 
the moſt favourable feaſon, no more than eighteen per 
cent. is to be got, which is not enough to tempt any 
body. The only agents who have not been ſufferers by 
the ceſſation of this trade, are thoſe of the French com- 
pany, who are never allowed to be concerned in it. 
The directors reſerved that profit for themſelves alone. 
Many attempted it; but Caſtanier was the only one 
who acted as a capital trader. He ſent goods to Mex- 
ico; theſe were ſold for piaſtres, which were carried to 
Acapulco, then to the Philippines, and from thence to 
China, where they were bartered for gold. That able 
man, by this judicious circulation, had opened a track, 

which it is ſurpriſing nobody elfe has fince purſued. 
ALL the European nations, who paſs the cape of 
Good Hope go to China. The Portugueſe firſt landed 
there. The Chineſe gave them the town of Macao, 
which was built upon a barren and rugged ſpot, on the 
point of a little iſland, at the mouth of the river of Can- 
ton, and with it, a territoty of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. They obtained the difpoſal of the road, 
which is too narrow, but ſafe and commodious, engag- 
ing themſelves to pay to the empire all the duties to be 
| levied on the ſhips that ſhould come in; and they pur- 
chaſed the freedom of ereQing fortifications, by engag- 
mg to pay a yearly tribute of 37,500 livres (16407. 125, 
6d.) As long as the coutt of Liſbon maintained the fo- 
vereignty of the Indian feas, this place was a famous 
mart, It decayed in proportion to the power of the 
Portugueſe 
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B O OK Poitugueſe, and gradually came to nothing. Macao 
2 Yo , has no farther connection with the mother country, 


and has no navigation but the fitting out of three ſmall 
veſſels, one for Timor, and two for Goa. Till 1744, 
the poor remains of that once flouriſhing colony ſtill 
enjoyed ſome kind of independence. The murder of a 
Chineſe, determined the viceroy of Canton to apply to 
his court ſor a magiſtrate to inſtru& and govern the 
barbarians of Macao; theſe were the very words of his 
petition. The court ſent a Mandarine, who took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the town in the name of his maſter. He 


ſcorned to live among foreigners, who are always held 
in great contempt, and fixed his reſidence at the diſ- 
tance of a league from the town. h 

Trax Dutch met with ſtill worſe treatment about a 
century ago. Thoſe republicans, who notwithſtanding 
the aſcendent they had taken over the Aſiatic ſeas, had 
been excluded from China by the intrigues of the Por- 
tugueſe, at laſt got acceſs to their ports. Not content 
with the precarious footing they had got there, they at- 
tempted to erect a fort near Hoaung-pon, under pre- 
tence of building a warehouſe, It is ſaid their ſcheme 
was, to make themſelves maſters of the navigation of the 
Tigris, and to lord it altke over. the Chineſe and. fo- 


reigners who wanted to trade to Canton. The former 


ſaw through their project ſooner: than was conſiſtent 
with their intereſt. They were all maſſacred, and it was 
a. great while before that nation durſt appear upon the 
coaſts of China, They were ſeen there again about the 
year 1730. The firſt ſhips that landed there, came 
from Java. They brought various commodities, of the 
growth of India in general, and of their own colonies in 
particular, and bartered them for thoſe of the country, 
The managers, wholly. intent upon pleaſing the coun» 
cil of Batavia, from whom they immediately received 
their orders, and from whom they expeQed their pro- 

| | | motion; 
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motion; thought of nothing but diſpoſing of the goods B OO * 
io the beſt advantage, and were very careleſs of what, * 


they took in return. The company ſoon found that at 
this rate, their ſales could never Rand in competition 
with thoſe of their rivals. This conſideration determin- 
ed them to ſend ſhips directly from Exrope with money. 
They touch at Batavia, where they take in ſuch com- 
modit ies of the country as are fit for China, and return 
direQly into our latitudes, with much. better [ladings 
than formerly, but, not ſo good as thoſe of the Engliſh. 


Or all the nations that have traded to China, the 
Dutch have been the moſt conſtant. They had a factory - 
in the iſland of Chuſan, at the time when buſmeſs was 


chiefly tranſaQed at Emony. When it ws removed to 
Canton, this factory ill continued as before. As their 
company were required to export wodllen drapery, they 
determined to keep agents conftanily. at this place to 
diſpoſe of it. This practice, joined to the demand for 
tea in the Engliſh ſettlements, threw: almoſt all the 
wade between China and Europe into their hands, to- 
wards the end of the laſt century. The heavy duties 
the government laid on that foreign conſumption, at 
laſt opened the eyes of other nations, and of Franes ; FR 
particular, 

THAT monarchy had formed a particuler 8 
ſor that trade in 1660. A rich merchant at Rouen, 
named Fermanel, was at the head of the 
He had computed that it could not well be carried on 
under a capital of aao, ooo livres, (pa gl.) and the 
ſubſcriptions amounted only to 409,0 o, (6, 125.) which 
occaſioned the ill ſucceſs of the voyage · The loſſes they 
ſuſtained, iodiſpoſed them more than e ver againſt a na+ 
tion that was ſhy of foreigners, and imagined they came 
to corrupt their morals, and incroach upon their liberty. 
In vain did the Chineſe alter their opinion, and conſe- 
quently their behaviour, towards the year 168 5. Tbe 
Vor. II. H French 
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Sums laid 
out in pur- 
chaſes by 
the Euro- 
peans, in 
China. 


in a ſtock to trade upon in dhe intervals between the 


formed in 1698, was not more active than the former, 
and they did not ſucceed in this trade, till it came to be 
united with e of the Indies, and in the fame propor- 


by twenty-three ſhips. Sweden has furniſhed 1,935,168 
livres (84,663). 127.) in money, and 427,500 (18, 703. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
French ſeldom frequent their ports. The new ſociety 


tion. 


Tur Dang ond the Swedes ANY: to ede the 
ports of China about the ſame time, and have actec up- 
the ſame principle. The Embden company would pro- 
bably have adopted it likewiſe, if it had ſubſiſted long 
enough. 

Tux annual purchaſes we Europeans make in China, 
if we compute them by thoſe of the year 1766, amount 
to 26,754,494 livres; (about 1,170, 500.) this ſum, 
above four fifths of which is laid out on the ſingle ar- 
ticle of tea, has been paid in piaſtres or in goods, brought 


2s. 6d.) in pewter, lead, and other commodities. Den- 
mark, 2,161,630 livres (94, 5711. 6s. 3d.) in money, and 
231,000 (10, 106“. 55,) in iron, lead and gun- flint 
France, 4,000,000 (1 7530007.) in money, and 4000,000 
(1 7,500/.) in drapery goods. Holland, 2,735,400 
(1193673/. 157) in money, and 44,600 (x,951/, 57.) in 
woollen goods, beſides 4,000,150 (175,006). 115. 3d, 
in the produce of her colonies, Great Britain, 5, 443,566 
livres (about © -238,000/.) in money, 2, 000, 475 (above 
87, 500 /.) in woollen drapery, and 3,375, oo (above 
147, 6001.) in various articles brought from different 
parts of the Indies. All theſe ſums together, make 4 
ſum total of 26, 754,494 livres. (about 15170, 500.) We 
do not include in this calculation ten millions (437, 500 
in ſpecie which the Engliſh ha ve carried over and above 
what we have mentioned, becauſe they were deſtined to 

pay off the | debts that nation had contracted, or to lay 
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IT is not eaſy to conjecture what will become of this B 9 K 


trade. Though the Chineſe are ſo fond of money, 
they ſeem more inclined to ſhut their ports againſt-the 
Europeans, than to encourage them to enlarge their 
trade. As the ſpirit of the Tartars has ſubſided, and 
the conquerors have imbibed the maxims of the van- 
quiſhed nations, they have adopted their prejudices, and? 


in particular their averſion from, and contempt of fo- 


reigners. They have diſcovered theſe diſpoſitions, by the 
humiliating hardſhips they have impoſed upon them, 
after having treated them with ſo much reſpect. The 
tranſition is but ſhort from this precarious ſituation to a 
total expulſion. It may not be far off; and this is the 
more likely, as there is an active nation who very poſ- 
ſibly is ſecretly contriving to bring it about. 

Tur Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is grown 
very ſond of ſeveral Chineſe productions. They muſt 
ſuppoſe that the impoſſibility of procuring them from 
the firſt hand would not hinder the conſumption. / If we 
were all excluded from China, the natives would export 
their own commodities. As their ſhipping is not fit for 
a long navigation, they would be under the neceſlity of 
carrying them to Java or to the Philippines, and then 
we muſt buy them of one of the two nations to whom 
thoſe colonies belong. The competition of the Spa- 
niards is ſo inſignificant, that the Dutch-might be very 
ſure of engroſſing the whole trade. It is dreadful to 


for ſmaller intereſls. 


Conjec- 

tures con- 
cerning the 
future ſtate 
of the trade 
of Europe 
in China. 


ſuſped thoſe republicans of any thing ſo baſe; but it 
is well known they have been guilty of greater villanies 


Ir the ports of China were once ſhut, jt is ; probable | 


they would be ſo for ever. The obſtinaey of that na- 


tion would never ſuffer them to retract, and there is no 


appearance that they could be compelled to it. What 
could be Gen — a nation at the diſtance of eight 
Ha- . thouſand 
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B O O K thouſand leagues? No government is ſo deſtitute. of 


Whether 
Europe 


ſhouldcon- 


tinue its 


common ſenſe as to imagine that our men, after the fa- 
tigues of fo long a voyage, would venture to attempt 
conqueſts in a N defended by an innumerable peo- 
ple, though we ſhould ſuppoſe them ever ſo cowardly, 
as they have never yet tried their ſtrength againſt the 
Europeans. All the miſchief we could do them, would 
be the intercepting of their navigation, which is the leaſt 
of their concerns, and neither affeQs their ſubſiſtence 
nor their conveniencies. 

Tx1s fruitleſs revenge would even be practicable but 
for a very little while. The ſhips employed in this pi- 
ratical cruiſe, would be driven from thoſe latitudes one 
part of the year by the monſoons, and the other part by 
the ſtorms they call bons, which are peculiar to the 


ſeas of China. 
HavinG thus explained the manner in which the 


Europeans have hitherto carried on the Eaſt India trade, 
it will not be improper to examine three queſtions 
which naturally ariſe upon the ſubje dt, and have not yet 
been decided. 1. Whether it is adviſeable to continue 
that trade. a. Whether great ſettlements are neceſſary 
to carry it on with ſucceſs. 3. Whether it ought to be 
leſt in the hands of charter companies. We ſhall diſcufs 
theſe points with the impartiality of a man, who has 
no other concern in the cauſe, but the intereſt of man- 
kind. 

Wnorx vx confiders Europe as making but one bo- 

„ whoſe members are united in one common intereſt, 
or at leaſt in the ſame kind of intereſt, will not heſitate 


trade with to pronounce whether her connections with Afia are ad- 
vantageous or not. The India trade evidently enlarges 
the circle of our enjoyments. It procures us wholeſome 
and agreeable liquors, conveniences of a more refined 
nature, more ſplendid. furniture, ſome new. pleaſures, 


and a more comfortable exiſtence, Such powerful in- 
centives 


India. 
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centives have had the ſame influence upon thoſe nations, B @ OK 
who, from their ſituation, their activity, their good for- | 
tune in making diſcoveries, and the boldneſs of their en- 

terprizes, are able to fetch theſe delights from their 

very ſource ; as upon thoſe who are unable to procure 

them, but through the channel of the maritime ſtates, 

whoſe navigation diſperſes their ſuperfluities all over the 
continent. So ſtrong has been the paſſion of the Euro- 

peans for theſe foreign luxuries, that neither the higheſt 

duties, nor the ſtricteſt prohibitions, nor the ſevereſt 

penalties, have been able to check it. Every govern- 

ment, after having in vain tried to controul this incli- 

nation, which only grew ſtronger by oppoſition, has 

been forced at laſt to yield to it, though their prejudices, 

which were ſtrengthened by time and cuſtom, made 

them conſider this compliance as detrimental to the 

ſtability, and to the general welfare of nations. 

Bur the time was come, when it became neceſſary 
to put an end to this tyranny, Can it be a matter of 
doubt, whether it is beneficial to add the enjoyments of 
foreign climates to thoſe of our own ? Univerſal ſociety 
exiſts as well for the common intereſt of the whole, as 
by the mutual intereſt of all the individuals that com- 
poſe it. An increaſe of felicity muſt, therefore, reſult 
| from a general intercourſe. Commerce is the exerciſe 

of that valuable liberty to which nature has called all 

men, which is the ſource of their happineſs, and indeed 
| of their virtues. Men are never ſo truly free as in trade; 
| nor is any thing ſo conducive to freedom as -commer- 
cial laws : and one particular advantage derived from 
it is, that as trade JT many; ſo it nee to 
preſerve it. 

Wr muſt be but little achnainted wick: man, if we 
imagine that in order to make him happy, he mult be 
debarred from'' enjoyments, We grant that the being 
accultomes to want the conveniencies of life; leſſens 
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B O OK the ſum of our misfortunes; but by retrenching more 
on our pleaſures than on our ſorrows, we are rather 


brought to a ſtate of inſenſibility than of happineſs. If 
nature has given man a heart too ſuſceptible of tender 
impreſſions ; if his imagination is ever employed in ſearch 
of objects to gratify his reſtleſs and involuntary deſires ; 
he ſhould be left at full liberty to purſue the wide circle 
of enjoyments. Let reaſon teach him to be ſatisfied with 
ſuch things as he can enjoy, and not to grieve for thoſe 
that are out of his reach; this is true wiſdom; But to 
require that reaſon ſhould-make us voluntarily reject, 
what it is in our power to add to our preſent enjoy- 
ments, is to contradict nature, and to ſubvert the firſt 
principles of ſociability. | 

How ſhall we perſuade. man to be content with the 
ſcant y pittance that moraliſts think proper to allow him? 


- How ſhall we aſcertain the limits of what is neceſſary, 


which varies according to his ſituation in life, hisattain- 
ments, and his defires ? No ſooner had his induſtry made 
the means of procuring a ſubſiſtence more eaſy, but he 
ſpent his time in extending the limits of his faculties, 
and the circle of his enjoyments. Thence ſprang all 
his ſactitious wants. The diſcovery of a new ſpecies 
of ſenſations excited a deſire of preſerving them, and a 
propenſity to find out others. The perfection of one 
art, introduced the knowledge of ſeveral others. The 
ſucceſs of a war, occaſioned by hunger or revenge, ſug- 
geſted the notion of conqueſt, , Navigation put men un- 
der a neceſſity. of deſtroying one another, or of uniting 
together. It was the ſame. with commereial treaties be- 
tween nations parted; by the ſeas, as with ſocial com- 
pacts between men ſcattered upon the ſame earth, All 
thoſe conneQtions began by. combat, and ended by aſſo- 
ciations. War and navigation have intermingled ſocie- 
ties and colonies. Hence men came to be bound-toge- 


ther 1 dependence or ee The, refuſe of all 
| nations 
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nations mixing together during the 'outfages of war; art O GK 
3 


refined and poliſhed by commerce.” The intent of com 
merce is, that all nations ſhould conſider themſeves as 
one great ſociety, whoſe-members have all mmequn ht i 
to partake of the conveniences of the reſt. 
and the means of commerce equally ſuppoſe a Gefte ahi 
a freedom, agreed upon by all nations, to make all ILY 
changes that may be ſuitable to both. The defire and 
the liberty of enjoyment, are the only two ſprings of 
induſtry, and "the only two Priviviptes' of ſoclability 
among men; 1 0 it ꝛe ROTH YEA nt 
Thosx whe blame the unde of 'Eufbpe with India 
have only the following rea ſons to alledge againſt à bf“ 
verſal and free intercourſe: that it is attended with 4 
conſiderable loſs of men; that it checks the progrefver: 
our induſtry 3 and that it leſſens our ſtock of money. 
Theſe objections are eaſily obvſated. Gent do Duet 
As long as every man ſhall be free to thuſe à proſef ?- 
ſion, and to make what uſe hepleaſes of his facuftrey we" 
need not be anxious about his fate. As in's ſtate of 
freedom, every thing has its proper value, ris — 
expoſe himſelt-to-any' danger, without expecting a prob 
portionable equivalent. In a well regulated" ſbeiety; 
every individual is at liberty todo hat beſt ſuits His 
inclination and his intereſt, provided it is not ĩneconſiſt- 
ent with the properties and liberties of others. A dae 
that ſhould prohibit every trade in which a man 
endanger his life, would condemn w great part of man- 
Kind to Garves and would deprive ſociety of numberleſs 
comforts. We need not paſs the Line to carry on a dan- 
gerous trade and without going out of Europe, we 
may find many profeſſions. that are far more deſtructive 
to the human race, than the navigation to India. If the 
dangers of the ſea carry off ſome uf our men, let us 
give due encouragement to the culture of our lands; and 
our W will be ſo much inerraſed, that we ſhaſt 
| H4 be 
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BOOK be better able to, ſpare thoſe ſelf-devoted victims that 
2 e fallowed up by the ſea. Io this ve may add, hat: 
moſt of thoſe who periſh in long voyages, are loſt by ac- 
cidental cauſes; which might eaſily be prevented by 
wholeſomer diet, and 4 more regular life. But if men 
will add to the vices of their own climate and mannets;/ 
the deſtructive ones of the climates where they land, it 
is no wonder if they cannot reſiſt theſe united eite 
of deſtruction. 1 | 
Evzxn ſuppoſing that the 12440 trade ſhould coſt Fu- 
rope as many men as it is ſaid to do, are we very ſure 
that this toſs it not made up by the labours to which it 
gives rife, and which cheriſh and increaſe our popula - 
tion? The men who go abroad, certainly leave their 
places vacant upon land, to be filled up by others yet 
unborn. Whoever, caſts, an attentive eye on the multi- 
tude of inhabitants that cover the confined territory of 
maritime nations, will be convined that it is not the 
navigation to Aſia, nor even navigation in generals that 
is detrimental to population, and that on the contrary, 
it alone may, perhaps, be ſaid to balance all the cauſes 
of decay of the human race. Let us now endeavour 
to invalidate the opinion of thoſe, WhO apprehend the 
India trade interferes with our induſtry at home. 
{ADMITTING. it true that it had put à ſtop to ſome 
of, our labours, it has given riſe to many more. It has 
introduced into out colonies the cultars of ſugar, coffee, 
and indigo. Many of our manufactures are kept up by 
India ſilk and cotton. If Saxony and other vduntries in 
Europe make very ſine china z if Valencia weaves Pe- 
kins ſuperior to thoſe of China; if Switrerland imi- 
tates the muſlins and worked callicoes of Bengal 3 4 
England and France print {linens with great elegance; 
it ſo many ſtuffs, formetiy unknown in vir elimates, 
now. employ our beſt àrtiſts, are n to Ine 
dia ſor all theſe advantages: 
2 | 1 Loy 


LET us proceed further, and put the caſe that we are O OK. 
not beholden to Aſia for any of our improvements, the {AE 4 
conſumption we make of their commodities cannot be 
prejudicial to our induſtry; for we pay for them with 
the produce of our own manufactures exporied to Ame-- 
rica, I ſell a hundred livres (about 44. 7s. 6d.) worth 
of linen to a Spaniard, and ſend that money to the Eaſt 
Indies. Another ſends the ſame quantity of the linen 
itſelf, We both bring home tea. In the main we are 
both doing the ſame thing; we are changing a hundr:d 
livres (about 4/. 7s. Gd.) worth of linen into tea: the 
only difference is, that the one does it by a double, and 
the other by a ſingle proceſs. Suppoſe the Spaniard, 
inſtead of giving me money, had given me goods that 
were ſaleable in India, I ſhould not have injured our ar- 
tificers -by carrying them thither. Is it not the very 
ſame as if I had carried our on produce thither ? ail 
from Europe with national manufaQures ; I go to the 
South Sea, and exchange them tor piaſtres; I carry 
thoſe piaſttes to the Indies; I bring home things that 
are either uſeful or pleaſing. Have I confined the in- 
duſtry of my country? Far from it; I have extended 
the conſumption of its produce, and multiplied the en- 
joy ments of my countrymen. But what mifleads the 
oppoſers of the India trade is, that the piaſtres are 
brought over to Europe before they are carried to Aſia. 
The laſt point to be conſidered is, that whether the mo- 
ney is or is not employed us the intermediate mark of 
exchange, I have either directiy or indirectiy made an 
exchange with Aſia, and battered goods for goods, my 
induſtry for wane induſtry, uy agua for their 1 
ducte » 

Bor, it is objeRted by fon diſcontentes) men, Say 
India has at all times ſwallowed-up all the treaſures of 
the univerſe; Ever fince chance has taught men the uſe 
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BOOK of metals, ſay theſe cenſurers, they have never ceaſed to 
3 — ſearch for them. Pale and reſtleſs Avarice has taken her 
2 ſtand among the barren rocks, where nature had wiſely 
concealed thoſe inſidious treaſures. Since they were 
digged out of the bowels of the earth, they have con- 
ſtantly been ſpreading over its ſurface, from whence, 
notwithſtanding the extreme opulence of the Romans, 
and of ſome other nations, they have diſappeared from 
Europe, Africa, and ſome parts of Aſia. India hath 
ſwept them all away. Money flill goes the ſame way; 
it flows inceſſantly from weſt to eaſt, and there it fixes, 
and never finds its way back again. It is for India then, 
that the mines of Peru have been opened, and it is for 
its inhabitants that the Europeans have been guilty of- 
ſo many crimes in America. Whilſt the Spaniards are 
draining the blood of their ſlaves in Mexico to dig ſilver 
out of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take ſtill more 
pains to bury it again. If ever the wealth of Potoſi 
ſhould be exhauſted, we muſt go and look for it on the 
coaſt of Malabar where we have ſent it. When we 
have drained India of pearls and perfumes, we ſhall, per- 
haps, go ſword in hand, and recover the money it hath - 
coſt us. So ſhall our cruelties and caprices remove the 
gold and filver into other climes, where avarice-and ſu- 
perſtition will again bury. them under ground. 
THEesE complaints are not altogether groundleſs. 
Ever ſince the other parts of the world have opened a 
communication with India, they have conſtantly ex- 
changed gold and ſilver for arts and commodities. Na- 
ture has laviſhed upon the Indians the little they want; 
their climate will not admit of our luxuries, and their 
religion gives them an abhorrence from ſome things that 
we feed upon. As their cuſtoms, manners and igovern- 
ment have continued the ſame in the midſt. of the revo- 
lutions that have overturned their country, we mult not 
expect they ſhould ever alter. India ever was, and * 
| wil 
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out. But before we exclaim againſt the abuſe of this 
trade, we ſhould follow its ban progreſs, and fee 
what is the reſult. 

FirsT, it is certain our gold does not go to „ 
They have gold of their own; beſides à conſtant 
ſupply from Monomotapa, which comes by the eaſtern 

_ of Africa and by the Red Sea; from the Turks, 
which i is brought by way of Arabia and Baſſora; and 
from Perſia, which comes both by the ocean andthe 
continent. This enormous maſs is never increaſed by 
the geld we fetch from the Spaniſh and Portugueſe co- 
lonies. In ſhort, we are ſo far from carrying gold to 
Aſia, that for a long while we carried ſilver to China 
to barter it againſt gold. 

Evxx the ſilver they get from us is by no means ſo 
conſiderable as may be imagined, from the immenſe 
quantity: of India goods we bring home. Their annual 
ſale has of late years amounted to a hundred and fifty 
millions, (6,562,500/.) Suppoſing they had coſt but 
half of what they ſold for, ſeventy-five millions 
(3,281,250/.) muſt have been ſent to India to pur- 
chaſe them, beſides What muſt have been ſent over for 
our ſettlements. We ſhall not ſeruple to affirm, that 
for ſome time paſt, all Europe put together has not 
carried | thither © more than twenty-four millions 
(1,050,000).): a year. Eight millions(4350,000,) are 
ſent from France, fix millions {2623500/.) from Hol- 
land, three millions (131, 2500.) from England, three 
millions (131, 250.) from Denmark, two millions 
(87,500/.) from — on two AE (87,500). ) 
from Portugal. 

Tuts calculation will not dome + improbable if we 
Sade, * eee in n India is in no want 
either 
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will be what it now is. As long as any trade is car- B W K 
ried on there, money will be brought in, and goods ſent k 
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B O OK either of our Nele or of our manufaQures, yet they 

i receive it from us, in iron, lead, copper, woollen goods, 

| and other leſſer articles, to the full amount of one fifth 
of the commodities we buy there. 

Tuis method of payment receives an acceſſion from 
the produce of the European ſettlements in Aſia, The 
moſt conſiderable by far are thoſe of the ſpice iſlands 
for the Dutch, and of Bengal for the Engliſh. | 

Tux fortunes made by the free traders and agents in 
India, muſt Jikewiſe be deducted from the exportation 
of our money. 'Thoſe induſtrious men depoſit their 
ſtock in the coffers of their own, or ſome other nation, 
to be repaid them in Europe, whither they all return 
ſooner or later. So that a part of the India trade is 
carried on with money got in the country. 

SOME events happen too from time to time, that 
bring the treaſures of the eaſt into our hands. It is un- 
deniable that by the revolutions in the Decan and Ben- 
gal, and by diſpoſing of thrones at pleaſure, the French 
and the Englith have got poſſeſſion of the wealth accu- 
mulated for ſo many ages. It is evident that thoſe ſums, 
joined to others leſs conſiderable, muſt: have kept 4 
great deal of money at home, which — _—_— 
have gone to Aſia. 

THrar rich part of the world has even ehe to us 
ſome of the treaſure we had poured into it. Every body 

has heard of Kouli-kan's expedition to India, but it is 
not generally known that he brought away upwards of 
2,000,000,000 (87, 500, oool.) in ſpecie, or in valua - 
ble effects. The emperor's: palace alone, contained 
ineſtimable and innumerable treaſures. The preſence 
chamber was lined with plate gold; the cieling glittered 
with diamonds. Twelve pillars of maſſy gold, adorned 
with pearls and precious ſtones, made three ſides of the 
throne; the canopy. repreſented a peacock, with he 
wings extended to overſhadow the monarch. The dia- 
monds, 
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monds, rubies, emeralds, and all the ſparkling gems B 9.0 K 
that compoſed that curious piece of workmanſhip, * 
fealy imitated the colours of that beautiful bird. No 
doubt part of that wealth is gone back to India. Much 
of the treaſure brought to Perſia at the conqueſt of the 
Mogul, muſt have been buried under ground during the 
ſubſequent wars; but the ſeveral branches of commerce 
muſt certainly have brought ſome to Europe throughſuch 
well-known channels, that it is needleſs to ſpecify them. 
ADMITTING that none of theſe riches have reached 
us, the cauſe of thoſe who condemn the trade of India, 
becauſe it is carried on with coin, will be no gainer by 
it, which is eaſily proved. Money is not produced in 
our fields; it is the produce of America, which is ſent 
us in exchange for our own, If Europe did not ſend it 
to Aſia, America would ſoon be unable to ſend any more 
to Europe. The too great plenty of it on our continent 
would fo reduce its value, that the nations who bring 
it to us, could no longer get it from their colonies. 
When once an ell of linen cloth, which is now worth 
twenty ſols, (10d. $.), riſes to a piſtole, (16s. 9d.), the 
Spaniards cannot buy it of us, to carry it to the country 
where ſilver grows. It coſts them money to work the 
mines, When this expence ſhall have increaſed to ten 
times that ſum, and the price of ſilver is ſtill the ſame, 
the buſineſs of working in the mines, will be more ex- 
penſive than profitable to the owners, who of courſe 
will drop it. No more gold and ſilver will come from 
the new world to the old, and the Americans will be 
forced to forſake their richeſt mines, as they have gra 
dually done the poor ones. This event would ha ve tak- 
en place before now, if they had not found a way of 
diſpoſing of about 3,000,000,000 (131, 250, 0000.) in 
Aſia, by the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Phi- 
lippines. Therefore this profuſion of money poured 
into India, which ſo many prejudiced perſons have ht 
1 therto 
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B O OK therto conſidered as a ruinous exportation, has been bes 
CC Teficial both to Spain, by ſupporting the only manufac. 
ture ſhe can boaſt of; and to other nations who with- 
out it could never have diſpoſed of their produce, or 
of the fruits of their induſtry. Having thus juſtified 
the Indian trade, we ſhall next proceed to enquire whe- 
ther it has been conducted by the principles of ſound 
policy. 
Aninquiry , ALL the nations in Europe who have doubled the 
whether it Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at founding great 
is neceſſa- 
ry, that the empires in Aſia, The Portugueſe, who led the way to 
Europeans thoſe wealthy regions, firſt ſet us the example of a 
—— boundleſs ambition. Not content with having made 
bliſhments themſelves maſters of the iſlands in which the choiceſt 
— in productions were to be found, and erected fortreſſes 
carryon Wherever they were wanted to ſecure to themſelves the 
the trade. navigation of the eaſt, they alſo aſpired to the authority 
of giving laws to the Malabar, which, being divided 
into ſeveral petty ſovereignties, that were jealous of, or 
at.emnity with each other, was forced to bene to tie 
yoke, _ 

THe Spaniards did not at firſt ſhew more n 
even before they had completed the conqueſt of the 
Philippines, which were to be the center of their power, 
they ſtrove to extend their dominion further. If they 
have not ſince ſubdued the reſt of that immenſe Archi- 
pelago, or filled all the adjacent countries with their 
enor mities, we muſt look for the cauſe of their inaction 
in the treaſures of America, which confined their: pur- 
ſuits, though they did not ſatisfy their deſires. 
Tux Dutch robbed the Portugueſe of their beſt poſts 
on the continent, and drove them out of the ſpice iſlands. 
They have kept thoſe poſſeſſions, and ſome later acqui- 

_ fitions, only by eſtabliſhing a form of government, leſs 
faulty than that of = nations on whoſe ruins NY were 
et oh | RY De | 
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Taz French took ſuch flow and irreſolute ſteps, that B Oo K 


it was long before they could form or execute any great 
projects. As ſoon as they found themſelves ſufficiently 

powerful, they availed themſelves of the ſubverſion of 
the Mogul authority, to uſurp the dominion of Coro- 

mandel. By artful negotiations, they conquered or ob- 

tained a more extenſive territory than any European 

power had ever poſſeſſed in Indoſtan. 

Tu Engliſh, more prudent, did not attempt to ag- 
grandize themſelves till they had tripped the French 
of their acquiſitions, and till no rival nation could con- 
tend with them. The certainty of having none but the 
natives to deal with, determined them to fall upon Ben- 
gal. It was the province of all India, which afforded 
moſt commodities fit for the markets of Aſia and Eu- 
rope, and was likely to conſume moſt of their manu- 
faQtures; and alfo, that which their flag could beſt 
protect, having the advantage of a great river. They 


have conquered, and they flatter themſelves they ſhall | 


long enjoy the fruits of their victory. | 
THEIR ſucceſſes, and thoſe of the French, have 
aſtoniſhed all nations. It is eaſy to conceive how ſoli- 


tary and defenceleſs iſlands that have no connection 


with their neighbours, may have been ſubdued. But 
it is aſtoniſhing'to the laſt degree, that five or ſix hundred 
Europeans ſhould in our days have beaten innumerable 


armies of Gentiles and Mahometans, moſtly killed in 


the art of war. Theſe ſtrange ſcenes however ought 
not to appear ſurpriſing after hat we had ſeen before. 
Tur Portugueſe had ſcarcely begun to appear in the 
eaſt, when a few ſhips and a few ſoldiers ſubverted whole 
kingdoms. A ſmall number of faQories they eſtabliſhed, 
and of forts they ereQed, were ſufficient to cruſh the 
powers of India. When they ceaſed to be oppreſſed by 
the firſt conquerors, they were ſo by thoſe who expelled 
and ſucceeded them. The hiſtory of thoſe delightful 


regions, 
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BO OK regions, was no longer the hiſtory of the natives, but 
5 that of their tyrants, But what ſtrange.people muſt 
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theſe have been, who never could learn wiſdom in the 
ſchool of advęrſity and experience; who tamely ſurren- 
dered to their common enemy ; who were continually 
defeated, and yet never knew how to repulſe a few ad- 
venturers, thrown up as it were out of the ſea, upon 
their coaſts? They were ſo conſtantly the dupes and the 
victims of thoſe who attacked them, that one would al- 
molt be tempted to think they were not of the ſame 
ſpecies. The cauſes of this unaccountable puſillanimi- 
ty ſhall be the ſubject of our next inquiry, and we ſhall 
begin by deſpotiſm. 
ALL nations muſt neceſſarily loſe their virtue, their 
courage and their love of independence, in proportion as 
they depart from the original {tate of nature; and it is 
reaſonable to believe that the ſouthern nations of Aſia 
having been firſt collected into ſocieties, muſt have been 
the earlieſt expoſed to deſpotiſm. Such bas been the pro- 
greſs of all aſſociations from the beginning of the world. 
Another truth equally evident from hiſtory is, that all 
arbitrary power haſtens its own deſtruction, and that re- 
yolutions will reſtore liberty ſooner or later, as they are 
more or leſs rapid. Few countries, except the Iadoſtan, 
but have ſome time or other recovered their rights, when 
once they had loſt them, Tyrants have fallen a hundred 
times, but tyranny has always ſtood its ground. 
Civil flavey has been the conſequence of political 
ſlavery. The Indian is not maſter of his own life; be 
knows of no law that will proteQ it ſrom the ca price of 
the tyrant, or the fury of his agents. He is not maſter / 
of his own underſtanding, he is debarred from all ſtudies 
that arg beneficial to mankind, and only allowed fuch as 
tend to enſla ve him. He is not maſter of his on field; 
the lands and their produce belong to the ſovereign, and 


it is well if W can earn enough to ſubſiſt him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf and family. He is not maſter of his own induſtry: B 2 K 
every artiſt who has had the misfortune to diſcover ſome — 
abilities, is in danger of being doomed to ſerve the 
monarch, his lieutenants, or ſome rich man who has 
purchaſed a right to employ him as he pleaſes, He is 
not maſter of his own wealth : he buries his gold under 
ground, to ſecure it from the rapacious hand of power, 
and leaves it there at his death, fooliſhly imagining it 
will be of ſervice to him in the next world, No doubt 
this abſolute, arbitrary, and tyrannical authority, with 
which the Indian is encompaſſed on all ſides, muſt ſub- 
due his ſpirit, and render him incapable of thoſe gene- 
rous ſacrifices that courage requires. 

Tas climate of Indoſtan is another impediment to 
theſe magnanimous exertions. The floth it inſpires is 
an invincible obſtacle to great revolutions, and vigorous 
oppoſitions ſo common in the northern regions. The 
body and the mind equally enervated, have only the vir- 
tues and vices of ſlavery. In. the ſecond, or at furtheſt 
in the third generation, the 'Tartars, the Turks, the 
Perſians, and even the Europeans, contract the liftleſneſs 
of the Indians. Theſe natural influences. might cer- 
tainly be conquered by religious or moral inſtitutions ; 
but the ſuperſtitions of the country are ſtrangers to ſuch 
exalted views. They never promiſe future rewards to 
the generous patriot who falls in his country's cauſe, 
Whilſt they adviſe, and ſometimes command ſuicide, by 
the allurement of future delights, they Aren forbid 
the ſhedding of blood. 

Tuls was a neceſſary conſequence of the doctrine of 
tranſmigration, which muſt inſpire its followers with' 
conſtant and univerſal benevolence. They are in con- 
tinual fear of hucting their neighbour, that is, all men 
and all animals. How can a man be a ſoldier when he 
can ſay, perhaps, the elephant or the horſe I am going 
to knock down may contain my father” $ ſaul ; perhaps, 
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BO OK the enemy Tarn going to ſlay was formerly the head of 
'  . my family? Thus in the Indies, religion encourages 
cowardice, the offspring of deſpotiſm and of the cli- 
mate: the 1 of the people contribute ſtill more 
to increaſe it. | 
In every country, the paſſion of love is the ruling paſ- 
fion, but it is not purſued with the ſame eagerneſs in 
every climate. The northern nations indulge it with 
decency and moderation; whereas the ſouthern ones 
give a looſe to it with unbounded licentiouſneſs, The 
policy of princes has ſometimes turned this propenſity 
to the advantage of fociety ; but the lawgivers of the In- 
dies ſeem to have had nothing in view but to increaſe 
the fatal infleences of their ardent climate. The Mo- 
guls, the laſt conquerors of thoſe regions, have ſtill ſur- 
paſſed them. Love is to them but a ſhameful and de- 
ſtrustive debauchery, conſecrated by religion, by the 
laws, and by government. The military conduct of the 
nations of Indoſtan, whether Pagans or Mohammedans, 
is anſwerable to their diſſolute manners. We ſhall 
mention ſome particulars, taken from the writings of 
an Englith officer, remarkable for his military exploits 
ih thoſe parts. | 1 
Tux ſoldiers make up the ſmalleſt part of the Indian 
camps. Every troaper is attended by his wife, his chil- 
dren, and two ſervanis, one to look after his horſe, and the 
other io forage. The train of the officers and generals is 
proportionable to their vanity, their fortune and their 
rank. The, ſovereign himſelf, when he takes the field, 
Ker making a parade of his magnificence 
than upog he neceſſitieb of war, carries along with him 
his ſeraj his elephants, his court, and almoſt all the 
inhabitants of his" Capital. The neceffity of providing 
for the wants, the fancies-and the luxury of this ſtrange 
multitude, tatſt natutally forme a kind of town in the 
midft of the army, full af waaguzmes and unneceſſary 
9::1 | , © articles. 
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articles. The motions of ſuch an unwieldy mas B O f K 

not but be very flow. There is great confuſton in 

their marcbes, nd; in all their operations. However —— 

abſtemious the Indians, and even the Moguls 1 be, 

there muſt often be a want of proviſions, an 

brings on contagious dispy ere. and A dreadful 8514 

lity. * 

Tnzsz diſtempers eldem carry off any but recruith, 

Thovgh in general, the 3 of Indoſtan affect 2 

great paſſion. for military glor 12 are not fond of the 

profeſſion. "They who have. ſucceſsfol i in batt 

as 0 obtain honourable tͤles, are 1 9 5 from ſeryi 

for. ſome time ; and they are few that do not avail 

themſelves of this privi lege. The retreat of. theſe Ver 

terans reguces the army to a def; picable alſembl is 

ſoldiers, levied in haſte ly. the feen provinces 11 

empire, who N painted with difci pline... 
Tux roanneriin ee oo Ms 1s ON ble c 

to ſo faulty, 4 cont "Ar night hey, vat _a yery 

great quantity pf rice, 


8 — [ents 
drugs tbat lay them, faſt alle h. Notwifhi ks he 


bad. babit, they, place. no guard. about their) g — . 
prevent their being ſurpriſed; get gan any thing 
upon a ſoldier to riſe early, ee Pr 
that require the greateſt, diſpatah, 175 
Tux birds of prey, With high they a are ales $ 722 
tifully, providec, regulate their. "operations. If; they fing 
them heavy. or. penumbed, ie a bad omen, 'and pre- 
vents their marching out 110 ei i they are fierce and 
lor þ ati whatever reaſons the) 
might kg Ne it. . 15 8 ther 
with the, obſervance of l 9 5 
the fate of t wp eren 261 | 
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BOOK ing i proviſions upon his head, together with the 


— , utenſils for dreſſing them; whilſt his arms are carried 
by his wife, who is commonly followed by ſeveral chil- 
dren. If f foot ſoldier has any relations or bufineſs in 
the enemy 's army, he will quietly go there, and return 

to join his colours without meeting with the leaſt op- 
poſition. 

Tux action is no better conducted than the prepara- 
tives to it. The cavalty, in which conſiſts the whole 
ſtrength of an Indian army, as the infantry are held in 
great contempt, fight tolerably with the ſword and ſpear, 
but can never ſtand the fire of cannon or muſquet. They 
are afraid of loſing their horſes, which are moftly Ata- 
bian, Perſi an or Tartarian, and are their whole fortune, 
Thoſe who belong to this corps are well reſpected and 
Well paid, and are ſo fond of their horſes, that ſome· 
times they will go in mourning for them. 

Tu Indians dread the enemy's artilfery, as much as 
they corifide in their own, though they neither know 
bow to bring ir long, nor how to make uſe of it. 
Their great guns, Which are called by pompobs names, 
are —_ of a prodigious ze, and rather prevent than 
aſſt the gaining of a vieory. © wy 

* "Fit ost who are ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed in- 
toxicate themſelves With opium, imagining that it 
warms the blood; and qualifies them for heroic a&ions. 
In this ſlate of intoxication, their dreſs and impotent 
rage , make them bear'a, greater reſemblatice' 10 "fanatical 
women than to reſolute men. nn 

Tur prince who commands thefe deſpicable troops, 
always rides on, an elephant richly capariſoned, where 
he is at onde the general and, the ſtandard of the whole 
army, whoſe eyes are fixed 1 upon him. If be flies, he is 
lain; ; the whole machine is * the ſeveral corps 

e f ße over. to the enemy. yy kin, Ou 
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Tuts deſcription which we might have enlarged B g K 
vpon without exaggeration, confirms the probability of , 


our ſucceſſes in Indoſtan. Many Europeans themſelves, 
judging of what might be done in the inland parts, by 
what has been done along the ccaſts, imagine we might 
without raſhneſs undertake the conqueſt of the whole 
country. The circumſtance that makes them ſo con- 
fident is, that in places where no enemy could harafs 
them in the rear, nor intercept the expected ſuc- 
cours, they have overcome timorous weavers and mer- 
chants, urdiſciplined and . cowardly armies; weak 
Princes jealous of each other, and always at war with 
their neighbours, or their own ſubjeQs. They do not 
conſider, that if they were to penetrate into the in- 
terior parts, they would all periſh before they had got 
half way. They would be ſpent with the exceſſive 
heat of the climate, continual fatigue, numberleſs diſ- 
eaſes, want of proviſion, and a thouſand other cauſes 
of inevitable death, even though no troops ſhould ha- 
raſs them. . 

Wr will ſuppoſe, however, that ten thouſand Euro- 
pean ſoldiers had actually overrun and ravaged India 
from one end to the other; what would be the conſe- 
quence? Would theſe forces be ſufficient to ſecure the 
conqueſt, to keep every nation, every province, every 
diſtrict in order; and if this number is.not ſufficient, let 
it be calculated ST number of mapa would be neceſ- 
ſary for this purpoſe. 

Let us ſuppoſe that the goverament 1 was firmly eſta- 
bliſned, this would ſcarcely add any advantage to the 
ſituation of the conquering party. The revenues of 
Indoſtan, will be ſpent in Indoſtan itſelf. The Euro- 
pean power that has conceived this project of uſurpa- 
tion, would have nothing left, but a large vacant and 
unpopulated ſpace, and the wn ke of having purſued 
chimerical ideas, 
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Bo 0 K Tris, indeed, is now an uſeleſs queſtion, ſince the 
— Europeans themſelves have made their ſucceſs in Indoſ- 

tan more difficult than ever. By aſſociating the natives 
to their mutual jealouſies, they have taught them the 
art of war and trained them up to arms and diſcipline, 
This impolitic conduct has opened the eyes of the ſo- 
vereigns of thoſe countries, whoſe ambition has been 
excited to eſtabliſh regular troops. Their cavalry 
moves in better order; and their infantry, which was 
always conſidered in fo deſpicable a light, has now ac- 
quired the firmneſs of our battalions. A numerous and 
well ordered artillery has defended their camps, and 
protected their attacks. The armies, better compoſed, 
and better paid, have been able to keep the Fele 


longer. 
Tas change which might have been foreſeen had 
we not been blinded by temporary intereſt, may in time 
become ſo conſiderable, as wholly to prevent our at- 
tempting any further conqueſts in Indoſtan, and poſſibly 
we may loſe thoſe we have already made, Whether 
- this will be a misfortune or an advantage, | is what we 
ſhall next take into conſideration. 
Wurm the Europeans firſt began to trade in that 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great ma- 
ny ſmall ſtates, ſome of which were governed by. princes 
of their own nation, and ſome by Patan kings. Their 
mutual hatred was the occafion of continual wars, Be- 
ſides the wars betwcen province and province, there 
was a perpetual one between every ſovereign and his 
ſubjeQs. It was fomented by the tax-gatheters, who to 
ingratiate themſelves at court, always levied heavier 
taxes than had been laid on the people. Theſe barba- 
rians aggravated, this heavy burden by diſtreſſing and 
vexing the inhabitants. Their extortions were a means 
of keeping their places, in a country where he 1 is al- 
wayg in the right who * moſt to give. 
| FROM 
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merce, we mult put it under the protection of arms; 
and we fortified our factories. In proceſs of time, jea- 
louſy, which divides the Europeans nations in the In- 
dies, as it does every where elſe, expoſed them to more 
conſiderable expences. Each of theſe foreign nations 
thought it neceſſary to augment their forces, leſt they 
ſhould be overpowered by their rivals. 

Ou dominion, however, extended no further than 
our own fortreſſes, Goods were brought thither from 
the inland parts, peaceably enough, or at leaſt without 
inſuperable difficulties. Even after the conqueſts of 
Kouli-kan had plunged the north of Indoſtan into con- 
fuſion, the caaſt of Coromandel enjoyed its former 
tranquility. But the death of Nizam Muluc, Souba of 
the Decan, kindled a flame which is not yet fully ex- 
tinguiſhed. 

Tux diſpoſal of thoſe immenſe ſpoils, naturally be- 
' longed to the court of Dehly ; but the weakneſs of that 
court emboldened the children of Njzam tg diſpute their 
father's treaſure. To ſupplant each gther, they bad 
recourſe alternately to arms, to treachery, to paiſgn, 
and to aſſaſſinations. - Moſt of the adventurers they en- 
gaged in their animgſities and crimes, periſhed during 
theſe horrid tranſactions. The Marattas alqne, 2. na- 
tion who ſometimes taok part with one, and ſometimes 
with another, and often had troops in all parties, ſeem- 
ed to bid fair for reaping the benefit of this anarchy, and 
invading the ſovereignty of the Necan. The Eurqpe- 
= _ . it was greatly their, intereſi to oppaſe 
this deep ecret d „ and the len. 
a | 1 edge the 
The Marattas, ſay they, are thieves, both from . 
cation and from their political principles. They haye 
no regard to the law nations, 


119 
From this anarchy and theſe yiolent proceedings B 91 8 K 
we judged that to ſettle a ſafe and permanent com- ö 
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B O OK civil right, and carry deſolation wherever they go. The 
— moſt populous countries are turned into a deſert, at the 
very report of their approach. In the countries they 
have mot nothing is to be ſeen but confuſion, and 
all the manutaQures are deſtroyed. 

Tux Europeans, who were ſtrongeſt on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, thought ſuch neighbours would utterly 
ruin their trade, and they could never venture to ſend 
money by their couriers to buy goods in the inland 
countries, as they would certainly be robbed by this 
banditti. The deſire of preventing this evil, which 
muſt ruin their fortunes, and rob them of the fruit of 
their ſettlements, ſuggeſted to their agents the idea of a 
new ſyſtem. 

THEY gave out that in the preſent ſituation of In- 
doſtan, it was impoſſible to keep up uſeful connections 
without the protection of an army, and a military eſta- 
bliſhment. 'That at ſo great a diſtance from the mother 
country, the expence could not poſſibly be defrayed out 
of the mere profits of trade, were they ever ſo great, 
'That therefore it was abſolutely neceſſary to procure 
ſufficient poſſeſſions to anſwer thoſe enormous calls, and 
conſequently that the poſſeſſions muſt not be ſmall ones. 
Tuts argument, probably contrived by inſatiable 
greedineſs and boundleſs ambition, and which the too 
common paſſion for conqueſt found to be a very 
weighty one, may, perhaps, be a mere ſophiſm. A va- 
riety of phyſical, natural, moral and political reaſons 
may be urged in oppoſition to it. We ſhall only in- 
ſiſt upon one, which is a matter of fact. From the 
Portugueſe, who firſt attempted to aggrandize them- 
ſelves in India, down to the Engliſh, who cloſed the fatal 
liſt of uſurpers, not one acquiſition, great or ſmall, ex- 
cept Bengal and the ſpice iflands, has ever paid the ex- 
pence of taking and keeping it up. The larger the poſ- 
nn. the more have proved chargeable to the 

ambitious 
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ambitious power that had them, by whatever means * 


they acquired them. Ld 
Tas will always be the caſe; Every nation that has 


obtained a large territory, will be deſirous of keeping it. 
They will think there is no ſafety but in fortified places, 
and will multiply them without end. That warlike ap- 
pearance will trighten away the huſbandman and the art- 
iſt, who will not expect to live peaceably. The neigh- 
bouring princes will grow jealous, and will juſtly be afraid 
of falling a prey to a merchant turned conqueror. In 
conſequence of this, they will be deviſing means to ruin 
an oppreſſor, whom they had admitted into their har- 
bours, with no other view than to increaſe their own 
treaſures and power. If they enter into a treaty with 
him, they will ſign it, ſwearing in their hearts the de- 
ſtruction of their new ally. Falſhood will be the baſis 
of all their agreements ; and the longer they have been 
forced to diſſemble, the more time they will have had 
to whet the dagger deſtined to ſtab their enemy. 

THe well-grounded fear of theſe perfidies will oblige 
the uſurpers to be always upon their guard, and to 
maintain a force ſufficient to repel their attempts. If 
they muſt be defended by Europeans, what a conſump- 
tion of men for the mother country | What an expence 
to raiſe them, to ſend them over, to maintain and to 
recruit them | It, from a principle of oeconomy, they 
content themſelves with the Indian ſoldiery, what can 
be expected from a confuſed rabble, whoſe expeditions 
always degenerate into robbery, and habitually end in a 
ſhameful and precipitate flight, Their moral and na- 
tural ſentiments are ſo looſe, that even the defence of 
their gods ard their own houſholds; could never in- 
ſpire the boldeſt among them with any thing beyond 
a few tranſient fits of intrepidity. It is not very likely 
that foreign intereſts, ruinous to their country, ſhould 
quicken their ina dive and corrupt ſouls, or raiſe any de- 
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gree of ſpirit in their debaſed minds; is it not rather 
to be expected that they will be ever ready to betray an 
odious cauſe, in which they find no immediate and 
laſting advantage ? 

To theſe inconveniences will be added a ſpirit of ex- 
tortion and plunder, whicheven in the times of the moſt 
profound peace, will fall little ſhort of the devaſtations 
of war. 'The agents intruſted with thoſe remote con- 
cerns, will be inclined to make rapid fortunes. The 
flow and regular profits of trade, they will think be- 
neath their notice, and they will haſten revolutions that 
will lay lacks of roupees at their feet, Their audaci- 
ouſneſs will have done infinite miſchief, before it can 
be controuled by authority, at the diſtance of ſix thou- 
ſand leagues. The reformers will have no power againſt 
millions, or they will come too late to prevent the fall 
of an edifice built on a ſandy foundation. 

THis reſult makes it needleſs to inquire into the na- 
ture of the political engagements the Europeans have 
If theſe great 
acquiſitions are hurtful, the treaties made to procure 
them cannot be rational. If merchants are wiſe, they 
will forego the rage of conqueſt, and the flattering 
nopes of holding the balance of Aſia. 

Tux court of Dehly will finally ſink under the 
weight of inteſtine diviſions, or ſortune will raiſe up a 
prince capable of reſtoring it. The government will 
remain feudal, or once more become deſpotic. The 
empire will be divided into many independent ſtates, ot 
it will obey but one maſter. Either the Marattas or 
the Moguls will become a ruling power; but the Eu- 

ropeans have nothing tg do with theſe revolutions; 
whatever be the fate of Indoſtan, the Indians will go 


on weaving and printing, and we ſhall go on buying 


their. callicoes ; the reſt is a point we are not concerned 
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has always prevailed in thoſe parts has forced us to de- 
part from the common rules of trade ; that we are in 
arms upon the coaſts; that our ſituation unavoidably 
obliges us to interfere with the affairs of our neighbours; 
and that if we keep too much to ourſelves, it is the 
ready way to be undone, Theſe fears will appear 
groundleſs to ſenſible people, who know that a war 
in thoſe diſtant regions muſt be ſtill more fatal to the 
Europeans than to the natives, and that the conſequence 


will be, that we muſt either ſubdue the whole, which 


is ſcarce poſſible, or be for ever expelled from a coun- 
try where it 1s our advantage to keep up our connec- 
tions. 

Tux love of order would even make it deſit eable to 
extend theſe pacific views, and far from thinking that 
great poſſeſſions are neceſſary, we do not deſpair of be- 
ing able, in time, to do without fortified poſts. The 
Indians are naturally gentle and humane, though cruſh- 
ed under the fevere burden of deſpotiſm. The nations 
who traded with them of old, always praiſed them for 
their candour and honeſty, © That part of the world is 
now a ſtate of confuſion, equally alarming to them 
and to us. Our ambition has ſowed diſcord every 
where, and our rapaciouſneſs has inſpired them with ha- 
tred, fear, and contempt for our continent ; they look up- 
on us as conquerors, uſurpers and oppreſſors, laviſh of 
blood, and greedy of riches. This is the character we 


have acquired in the eaſt. Our examples have in- 
| creafed the number of their natignal vices, at the ſame - 


time that we have taught them to be in guard againſt 
ours. | 


Ir we had ated among the Yadiaas upon honeft 


| principles; if we had ſhewn them that mutual advan- 


tage is the baſis of commerce; if we had encouraged 
their cultivation, and manufaQuyes by exchanges alike 
adyantageous 


123 
Ir would be in vain to alledge, that the ſpirit which B O O K 
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B O O K advantageous to them and io us; we ſhould inſenſibly 


I. 
Ly, 


have gained their hearts. If we had fortunately taken 
care to preſerve their confidence in our dealings with 
them, we might have removed their prejudices, and,. 
perhaps, changed their form of government. We 
ſhould have ſucceeded ſo far as to have lived amongſt 
them, and trained up civilized nations around us, who 
would have protected our ſettlements for our mutual in- 
tereſts. Every one of our eſtabliſhments would have 
been to each nation in Europe as their native country, 
where they would have found a ſure protection. Our 
ſituation in India is the conſequence of our profligacy, 
and of the ſanguinary ſyſtems we have introduced, 
The Indians imagine nothing is due to us, becauſe all 
our actions have ſhewn that we did not think ourſelves 
under any ties with reſpe& to them. 

THis ſtate of perpetual contention is irkſome to moſt 
of the Aſiatic nations, ard they ardently wiſh for a 
change. The diſorder of our affairs muſt have made 
us join in this wiſh. If we are all in the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, and if one common intereſt really inclines us to 
peace and harmony, the beſt way to attain this deſire- 
able end would perhaps be, that all the European nati- 
ons who trade to India, ſhould agree among themſelves 
to maintain a neutrality in thoſe remote ſeas, which 
ſhould never be interrupted by the diſturbances, that ſo 
frequently happen on our own continent. If we could 
once conſider ourſelves, as members of one great com- 
monwealth, we ſhould not want thoſe forces which 
make us odious abroad, and ruin us at home. But as 
our preſent ſpirit of diſcord will not permit us to expect 
that ſuch a change can ſoon take place, it remains only 
that we now conſider, whether Europe ought ſtill to 
carry on the India trade by charter companies, or to 
make it a free trade. 1 

F 
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Ir this queſtion were to be decided upon general B 1 N50 K 
principles, it would be eaſily anſwered. If we aſk whe- G 
ther, in a ſtate, which allows any particular branch of Whethe 
trade, every citizen has a right to partake of it; the an- —— 
ſwer is ſo pla in as to leave no room for diſcuſſion. It — a 
would be unnatural, that ſubjects who ſhare alike the the trade to 
burden and public expences of civil ſociety, ſhould not — 
be alike partakers of the benefits ariſing from the com- — 9 
pact that unites them; they would have cauſe to com- — — 
plain, that they ſuſtain all the inconveniences of the in- 
ſtitution, and are deprived of the benefits _ expected 
to receive from it. 
On the other hand, political notions are perfeatly 
reconcileable with theſe ideas of juſtice. It is well 
known that freedom is the very ſoul of commerce, and 
that nothing elſe can bring it to perfection. It is well 
known, that competition awakens induſtry, and gives it 
all the vigour-it is capable of acquiring. Yet for up- 
wards of a century, the —— bas 1 been con- 
nen to theſe principle. 
ALL the nations of Europe, that trade to India, carry 
on that commerce by excluſive companies; and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that this praQtiſe is plauſible, becauſe it is 
hardly conceivable that great and enlightened nations 
ſhould have been under a miſtake for above à hundred 
| years on ſo important a point, and that neither experi- 
ence nor argument ſhould have undeceived them. We 
muſt conclude therefore that either the advocates for li- 
berty ha ve given too great a latitude to their principles, 
or the favourers of excluſive privilege have too ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſerted the neceſſity of ſueh limitations; poſſibly, 
both parties, from too great an attachment to their re- 
ſpective opinions, have over ſnot the marks: and are 
equally diſtant from the truth. 
Evxx ſince this famous queſtion hijo been debated, 
it has always been thought to be a very ſimple one; it 
has 
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B O OK has always been ſuppoſed that an India company muſt 
NM Tt. neceſlarily be excluſive, and that its exiſtence was ellen. 
tially connected with its privilege, Hence the advo- 
cates for freedom have aſſerted that excluſive privileges 
were odious; and, therefore, that there ought to be no 
company, Their opponents have argued on the con- 
trary, that the nature of things required a company; 
and therefore that there muſt be an exchyſive charter. 
But if we can make it appear that the reaſons againſt 
charters prove nothing againſt companies, and that the 
circumſtances which make it neceſſary to have an India 
company, do not ſupply any argument in favour of a 
charter if we can demonſtrate that the nature of 8 
tequires, indeed, a powerful aſſociation, à company 
for the India trade; but that the excluſive charter is 
connected only with particular cauſes, inſomuch that 
the company may exiſt without the charter, we ſhall 
then have traced the ſource of the common error, 1 
found out the ſolution of the diſficultyy7 
LET us inquire what conſtitutes Geenen e 
of commercial tranſa ctions ? It is the climate, the pro- 
duce, the diſtance of places, the form of (governments 
the genius and manners of the people ho live under it. 
In the India trade, we muſt go fix tbauſand miles off 
to ſetch the commodities which thoſe cauntries afford}! 
we mnſt get there at a certain ſeaſon, and wait til a+ 
yother. for the proper winds to tetutn home, Therefore 
every voyage takes up abmit two years, and the owners 
muſt wait theſe two years for their-retuens,. This is * 
firſt and a very material cireumſtano e 
Tuts nature of a government in which there is i- 
"ale fafety mor property will not permit ithe. people to 
keep any public markets, or 40 Jay 6p any;Gares, Let 
us repreſent to ourſelves men ho are depꝛeſſed and 
corrupted by deſpotiſm, workmen who are unable to 
undertake any thing by therafclves; and on the — 
i , 
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hand, nature more fruitful in her gifts, than power is BOOK 

rapacious, ſupplying a ſlothful people with food ſuffici- cad 

ent for their wants and their deſires z and we ſhall won- 

der that any induſtty ſhould” be found in the Indies. 

And indeed we may ſafely ſay, that hardly any thing 

woutd be manufaQured there, if we did not go and en- 

courage the workmen with money in dur hands, or if 

we did not take care to beſpeak the goods we want, a 

year before hand. One third of the money is paid at the 

time of beſpeaking the work, another when it is half 

done. and the reſt on the delivery of the goods. From 

this mode of payment reſults a wide difference, both in 

the price and in the quality of the goods; but hence 

reſults likewife the neceſſity of always having a ſtock in 

hand, ſo that it remains out à yeat the longer, that is, 

three years inſtead of two. This is an alarming circum- 

ſtance for a private man, efpecially if we conſider the 

largeneſs of the ſtock that is requiſite for ſuch under- 

takings. _. | | FR W 
As the charges of navigation ant the riſques are 

immenſe, they cannot be ſupported without bringing 

home compleat cargoes, that is, cargoes of a million 

or a million and à half of livres, (about 54,7001. on an 

average.) at prime coſt in the Indies. Where hall we 

find merchants, or even men of fortune, who can 

afford to advance ſuch a ſurn to de Yeimburſed-only at 

the end of three years? Undothtedly there are ver; 

few in Europe; and #mong thoſe who might have th 

power, ſcarce any would have the Will. I we confult 

experience, we ſhall find that ten bf moderate for- 

tunes only, are the perſons who are inclined to run great 

riſques, in order to make great profits. But when 

once a man is poſſeſſed of an ample, fortune, he is in- 

clined to enjoy it, and enjoy it with ſafety. Not that 

riches can quench the thirſt after them; on the con- 

trary, they are often the occaſion of it; but ut the 

1 Fe ſame 
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BOOK ſame time they furniſh a thouſand means of gratification 

x 1. without either trouble to danger. This opens to our 
vie w the neceſſity of entering into aſſociations, where 
a number of men will not ſcruple to be concerned, be- 
cauſe every individual will venture but a ſmall part of his 
fortune, and will rate the meaſure of his profits upon 
the united ſtock of the whole ſociety. This neceſlity 
will appear ſtill more evident if we confider how the 
buſineſs of buying and ſelling is managed in India, and 
what precautions it requires. 

To contract beforehand for a cargo, above fifty dit- 
ferent agents muſt be employed, who are diſperſed in 
different parts, at the diſtance of three, four and five 
hundred leagues from each other. When the work is 
done, it muſt be examined and meaſured, otherwiſe the 
goods would ſoon be found faulty from the diſhoneſty of 
the workmen; a vice they are but too much addicted to 
from the nature of their government, and from the in- 
fluence of thoſe various crimes of which the Europe- 
ans have ſet them the example for theſe three centuries 
paſt. 

AFTER all theſe details, there are ill other opera- 
tions remaining not leſs neceſſary to be done. They 
muſt employ whitſters, men to beat the linens, packers, 
and even bleaching grounds, with pools of water fit for 
the purpoſe. It would certainly be very difficult for in- 
dividuals, to attend and to obſerve all theſe precautions; - 
but ſuppoſing that by dint of induſtry it might be 
effected, it could not be carried on any longer than 
each of them could keep up a continued trade, and 
regularly ſhip off freſh cargoes, All theſe particulars 
are not to be executed in a ſhort time, and not 
without eſtabliſhed connections. Every private man, 
therefore, ſhould be able to fit out a ſhip annually 
during three years, that is, to diſburſe four millions 
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compaſſed by a ſociety... -- 

Bur, perhaps, ſome houſes may be eſtabliſhed.in Ss 
dia, to carry through the preparatory buſineſa, and to 
keep cargoes in readineſs for the * Ay to — 
ſent off to Europe. | 

Tris eſtabliſhment of trading houſes at ix houſed 
leagues from the mother country, with the immenſe 
ſock that would be requiſite-to pay the weavers before 
hand, ſeems to be a viſionary ſcheme; incunſiſtent with 
| reaſon and experience. Can it be ferioufly ima ined 
that any merchants who have already acquired u for- 
tune in Europe, will trauſmit it -t6 Aſia to purchaſe u 
ſtock of muſlins, in expedtation of ſhips that, perhaps; 
may never arrive, or if they ſhould, may be but few in 
number, or may not be able to purchaſe? On the icons 
trary, we ſee that every European Who has made a ſmall 
fortune in India, is intent upon retutning home, and 
inſtead of trying to increaſe it by the eaſy'means/that 
private trade offers in thoſe parts; as well az-the ſervice 
of the companies, they all _ 1 come ane . 
quietly at home. 

Ir more proofs. and 8 were wanjug) he 
need but attend to what paſſes in America. If wee 
could ſuppoſe that commerce, and the hopes e the pro- 
fits ariſing from it, were capable of alluring rich. Bure- 
peans to quit their native couhtrys it would certainly be 
to go and ſettle in that part of the worldz which is 
much nearer than Alia, and where they would ghd the 
laws and manners of Europe. It might natorallyce 
ſuppoſed that the merchants ſhould buy up the ſugart 
before-hand of the planters, and keep them in readineſs 
to be delivered to the European ſhips as ſoon as they 
arrive, on receiving other commedities in exchange; 
Yor. II. K which 
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of livres, (1 75,000).). This 46 evidently impoſſible, B 2 
and it is plain that ſuch an deins is only to be. 1 
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B OO K which they would afterwards ſell to the planters when 
Þ 5% li they wanted them. But it is quite the contrary. The 
merchants ſettled in America are no more than commi{- 
ſaries or factors, who tranſact the exchanges between 
the planters and the Europeans, but are' ſo little in a 
condition to carry on a briſk trade on their own ac- 


count, that when a ſhip has not met with an opportu- 
nity of diſpoſing of her lading, it is left in truſt, on the 
account of the captain, in the hands of the commiſ- 
ſary to whom it was conſigned. It is reaſonable, there- 
fore, to conclude, that what is not practiſed in America, 
would ſtill be leſs ſo in Aſia, where a larger ſtock would 
be wanted, and greater difficulties muſt be encounteſ 
ed. Add to this, that the ſuppoſed eſtabliſhment of 
trading houſes in India would not ſuperſede the neceſ- 
ſity. of ſocieties in Europe; becauſe it would be equally 
neceſſary to diſburſe twelve or fifteen hundred thouſand 
livres (about 60,000). on an average) for the fitting out 
of every ſhip, which could never return into the ſtock 
till me third year at ſooneſt. 
Tus neceſſity being once Peel in every poſſible 
. it is manifeſt that the trade of India is of ſuch a 
nature, that very few merchants, if any, can under- 
take it upon their own bottom, or carry it on by them- 
ſelves, and without the help of a great number of aſſo- 
ciates. Having demonſtrated the neceſſity of theſe ſo- 
cieties, be next thing to be proved is, that their in- 
tereſt and che nature of things would incline them to 
unite in one and the ſame company. 
Inis propoſition depends upon two principal res- 
uw the danger of competition in the purchaſes and 
ſales, and the neceſſity of aſſortments. 
Tux competition of buyers and ſellers reduces the 
commodities to their juſt value. When the competi- 
tion of ſellers is greater than that of buyers, the 806 
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their ordinary value. Let us apply this to the Indian 
trade. 

Wurd we ſuppoſe that this trade will extend in pro- 
portion to the number of private ſhips ſent there, we 
are not aware that this multiplicity will only increaſe- 
the competition on the ſide of the buyers, whereas it is 
not in our power to increaſe it on the ſide of the ſellers, 
It is juſt the ſame thing as if we were to adviſe a num- 
ber of traders to go and- outbid one another, to get 
their goods the cheaper. | 

Tux Indians make hardly any conſumption of the 
produce either of our lands or of our induſtry. They 
have few wants, little ambition, and no great induſtry. 
They would eaſily go without the gold and ſilver of 
America, which is ſo far from procuring them any enjoy- 
ments, that it only ſerves to ſupport the tyranny under 
which they are oppreſſed. Thus, as all ohjects of ex- 
change have no value but in proportion to the wants 
or the fancy of the exchangers, it is evident that in 
India our commodities are worth very little, whilſt thoſe 
we buy there are of great value. As long as we ſhall ſee 
no Indian ſhips come into our harbours to fetch away 
our ſtuffs and our metals, we may venture to afficm that 
thoſe people are not in want of us, and will conſequently 
make their own terms in all their dealings with us. 
Hence it follows, that the greater number there ate of 
European merchants who are concerned in this trade, the 
more the produce of India will riſe, and our own fink; 
in value; and that at laſt it will be only by immenſe 
exports that we ſhall be able to procure any India goods 
at all. But if, in conſequence of this order of things, 
each particular ſociety is obliged to export more money, 
without bringing home more goods, they muſt carry 
on a loſing trade, and the ſame competition that began 
K 2 their 


ſell for leſs than they are worth ; and when there are B — 
more buyers than ſellers, their price is raiſed beyond , 
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their ruin in Aſia, will complete it in Europe; becauſe 
the number of ſellers being then greater, whilſt the num 
ber of buyers is ſtill the fame, the ſocieties will be 
obliged to ſell at a leſſer rate, after having brought at 
an advanced price. 

Tux article of affortments is not leſs important. By 
aſſortments is meant the combination of all the ſeveral 
forts of commodities that the different parts of India pro- 
duce; a combination which is proportioned to the pre- 
ſent plenty or ſcarcity of each kind of commodity in 
Europe. On this chiefly depends the ſucceſs and alf the 
profits of the trade. But nothing would be more diff- 


cult in the practice for private ſocieties, than this af. 


fortment. How, indeed, ſhould thoſe circumſctibed and 
unconneQed ſocieties, whoſe intereſt it is to conceal 
their operations from each other, acquire the knowledge 
that is requiſite for this important purpoſe? How could 
they direct ſuch a multitude of agents as muſt be em- 
ployed? It is plain that the ſupercargoes and commil- 
faries incapable of general views, would be all aſking 
for the ſame ſort of goods at the ſame time, in hopes of 
making a greater profit. This would of courſe enhance 
the price of that article in India, and lower it in Eu- 
rope, to the great detriment of the owners, and of the 
nation in general, 

ALL theſe conſiderations world certainly not eſcape 
the captaing of ſhips and momed mer, who would be 
ſolicited to enter into theſe ſocieties. They would be 
diſcouraged by the fear of ſtanding in competition with 
other ſocieties, either in the buying, ſelfing, or making 
up the'#ffortments. The number of theſe focieties would 
ſoon be reduced, and trade, inſtead of extending, would 
be daily contracted into a narrower circles and final be 
_ dropped. | | 

Ir would, therefore, be for the intereſt of theſe private 
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becauſe then all their agents both on the coaſt of -Coro+ B s 14 K 
mandel, and on that of Malabar and in Bengal, being ; 


united and directed by one conſiſtent ſyſtem, would 
jointly labour in the ſeveral factories, to collect proper 
aſſortments for the cargoes that were to be fent away 
from the chief factory, ſo that the whole ſhould make 


complete aſſortment when brought home, being colſect- 


ed upon a uniform plan, and proportioned erg 8. 
the orders and inſtructions ſent from Europe. 

Bur it would be in vain to expect that any teh 
union could take place without the concurrence of go- 
vernment. In ſome caſes, men'require to be entow- 
raged, and it is chiefly, as in the preſent inſtance,” when 
they are afraid of being denied that protection which 
they ſtand in need of, or apprehenſive that favours may 
be granted to others, which may be injurious to them. 
Government would find it their intereſt to encourage this 
aſſociation, as it is certainty the ſureſt, if not the only 
way to procure at the cheapeſt rate, the India goods 
that are wanted for home conſumption, and for expot- 
tation. This trath will ear more Epe 1 
very ſimple inſtancte. 

Ley us ſuppoſe a merchant, who Freights a tip fot 
India with a conſiderable ſtock. Will he commiffion fe. 
veral agents #t the fame place to buy the goods he wants? 
Certainly not; becaufe he will be fenfible that by exe- 


cuting his orders” with great ſecrefy, each of them 
would injure the other, and muſt neceſſarily enhance 


the price of the goods; ſo that he would have a fmall- 
er quantity of the contmodity for his money than if 
he had employed but one agent. The application is 
eaſy ; government is the * nd the company 
is the agent. 

Wr have proved kitherts that in the lade trade, the 
nature of things requires that the ſubje&s of one country 
ſhall unite into one company, both for their on in. 
K 3 tereſt 
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BOOK tereſt and for that of the ſtate; but nothing has yet ap- 
0 9 , peared, from whence it can be inferred that this com- 
pany mult be an excluſive one. We imagine on the 
contrary, that the excluſive privilege always granted to 
theſe companies, relates to ſomething that is quite ſo- 
reign to the eſſence of this trade. 
Wurm the ſeveral nations in Europe began to find 
that it was their intereſt to take a part in the trade of 
India, which individuals refuſed to do, though that com- 
merce had long been open to all, they found themſelves 
under a neceſſity of forming companies, and giving them 
all the encouragement-that ſo difficult an undertaking 
required. They lent them money; they decorated them 
with all the attributes of ſovereign power; they per- 
mitted them to ſend ambaſſadors; they empowered them 
to make peace and war, and unfortunately for them and 
for mankind, they have made but too much uſe of that 
fatal privilege. They found it neceſſary at the ſame 
time to ſecure to them the means of, indemnifying 
themſelves for the expences of ſettlements which. muſt 
be very conſiderable. "This gave riſe to excluſive pri- 
vileges, which at firſt were granted for a term of years, 
and afterwards made perpetual from: the en eit 
cumſtances. 
Tux brilliant prerogatives , to the; companies 
were in fact ſo many impediments to trade. The right 
of having fortreſſes, implied the neceſſity of building 
and defending them; that of having troops, implied 
the obligation of paying and recruiting, them. . The 
ſame held good with regard to the permiſſion of ſend- 
ing ambaſſadors, and concluding treaties with the In- 
dian princes. All this was attended with expencei 
that were merely for ſhe w, only fit to check the pro- 
greſs of trade, and to intoxicate the agents. and faQor 
of the companies, who fancied themlelnes ſovereigns 
and, aQted accordingly. _ vn 


Narioxs, 
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them nothing; ; and as it was but reaſonable, whilſt the 
companies bore all the burden of the expenges, to ſe · 
cure to them all the profits, the privileges have been 
continued. But if, inſtead of attending only to this 
pretended economy, which could be but temporary, 
they had extended their views tofuturity, and connected 
all the events which muſt naturally be brought about in 
the courſe of a number of years,. they. muſt have fore- 
ſeen that the expences of ſovereignty: which can never 
be aſcertained, becauſe they depend upon numberleſs po- 
litical contingencies, would ſooner or later abſorb. both 
the profits and the ſtock of a trading company: that 
then the public treaſury muſt be exhauſted to aſſiſt the 
chartered company, and that their favours, coming too 
late, could only repair, the miſchief already done, but 
would not remove the cauſe, and would leave the com- 
panies for ever in a ſtate of mediocrity and languor. 

Bur why ſhould not governments at laſt ſuffer * 
ſelves to be undeceived? Why ſhould they not take upon 
themſelves a charge which properly belongs to them, 
and the burden of which, after having cruſhed the 
companies, mult finally all upon them? There would 
be then no further need of an excluſive privilege. The 
companies which now exiſt, and are valuable on ac- 
count of their old conneQions .and- eſtabliſhed; credit, 
ſhould be carefully preſerved... The appearance of mo- 
nopoly would vaniſh for ever, and their freedom might 
enable them to purſue ſome. new track, which they 
could not think of, whilſt they were encumbered with 
the charges annexed to the charter. On the other hand, 
the field of commerce, being open to all the members of 
the community, would fertilize and thrive in their hands. 
They wouldattempt new diſcoveries, and form new en- 
terprizes. The trade from India, to India, now ſure of a 
K 4 . market 


Narioxs, however, found it very convenient to B 9 K 
have a kind of colonies in Aſia, which ſeemed to coſt 
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B 8 O K market in Europe, would grow briſker, and extend far- 
59 ther. The companies, attentive to all theſe operations, 
would wneafure their dealings by the progreſs of private 
trade; and this competition, which would not be 1 _ 
rious to any, would be beneficial to the ſeveral ſtates.” 
Wi apprehend this ſy ſtem would conduce to reconcile 
all intereſts, and is confiſtent with all principles. It 
ſeems to be liable but to one rational obje&ion,” either 
on the part of the advocates for the excluſive charter, 
of of thofe who contend for a free trade. 
Ir the former ſhould affert, that the companies with- 
out the excluſive charter would have but a precarious 
exiſtence, and would foot be ruined by private traders; 
I ſhould anſwer them that they were ſurely then not in 
earneſt, when they affirmed that private trade could 
never ſucteed . For, if it is able to ruin that of the 
companies, as they now pretend, it can be but by en- 
groffing every branch of their trade againſt their will, 
by a ſuperiority of powers, and by the aſcendent of ll. 
berty. Beſides, what is it that really conſtitutes our 
companies? It is their ſtock, their ſhips, their factories, 
and not their excluſive charter. What is it that has 
| always ruined them? Extravagant, expences, ,abuſes of all 
kinds, viſtonary undertakings; in a word, bad adminiſ; 
tration, far more deſtruQive than competition. But if 
the diſtribution of their powers is made with prudence 
and economy ; if the ſpitit of property directs their 
operations, there is no obſtacle which Fox cannot for- 
mount, no fucceſs which they may not e 
Ir this ſucceſs atarms' the Te Beat 1 frelbett, if 
they ſhould ſay on the other hand, that thoſe rich and 
- powerful companies would terrify private men, and 
partly deſtroy that general and abſolute freedom Which 
is fo-neceſſary to trade; we ſhould not be fyrpriſed to 
hear them ſtart this objeAtcy; : for men are almoſt alwiys 
guided by reports, both in [their actions and r 
I 
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Ido not except from this error the greateſt part of our BOOK 


writers upon revenue. Commercial and civil hiberty 
are the two tutelar deities of mankind, which we all 
reverence as well as they. But we are not to be feduced 
by words, we chuſe toattend to the idea they are meant 
to convey. I would aſk thoſe reſpeQable enthuſiaſts 
for liberty, what they would with ;-whether they would 
have the laws aboliſh the very name of thoſe ancient 
companies, that every citizen might baldly ruſh into the 
trade, and that they ſhould all have the ſame means of 
procuring enjoyments, and the ſame refources 10 raiſe a 
fortune. But if ſuch laws, with all that parade of li- 
berty, are in fact very excluſive laws, let not the deceit- 
fulneſs of this language induce us to adopt them. When 
the ſtate allows all its members to carry on à trade that 
requires a large ſtock, and which-confequently very few 
are able to undertake, I would aſk what the bulk of the 
nation gets by this regulation. It ſeems as if we meant 


to expoſe their-credulity, in permitting them to under- 


take impoſſibilities. If we totally ſuppreſs the compa- 


nies, there will be no India trade at all, or it wall be _ | 


carried on by a few capital merchants. '- 


I wiLL go further ſtill, and, bating the adden * the 


excluſive charter, I will venture to aſſirm that the India 
company, by the manner in which they are ſettled, have 
made many people ſharers in their trade, WhO would 
otherwiſe never have been concerned in it.  Confider 
what à number of proprietors in every ſtation and of 
all ages partake of the proſits of this trade, and you will 
allow that it would have been far more circumſeribed if 
it had been in private hands; that the exiſtence of com- 
panies has only diffuſed it, w hilſt it ſeemed to reſtrain 
it; and that the moderate price of the ſhares muſt be a 
powerful motive to the people, to wiſh for the preſerva- 
tion of an — which opens to them a tract 
that 
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BOOK that would for ever have been ſhut againſt them, . a 
5 free trade. 

Ix truth, we believe that companies and private men 
might equally proſper without injuring one another, or 
creating any jealouſies between them. The companies 
might ſtill purſue thoſe great objects, which, by their 
nature and extent, can only be managed by a wealthy 
and powerful aſſociation. Private men, on the contrary, 
would confine themſelves to ſuch objects as are in 2 
manner overlooked by a great company, but might, by 
Proper oeconomy, and the combination of many ſmall 
powers, become a ſource of riches to the parties con- 
cerned, 

Ir muſt be left to Bateſmen, who by their has are 
called to the management of public affairs, to decide 
upon the notions of an obſcure citizen, who may have 
been miſled by his want of experience. The ſyſtem oſ 
Politics cannot too ſoon nor too deeply be applied to re- 
gulate a trade which ſo eſſentially concerns the fate of 
nations, and will, probably, always be- nn of . 
moſt conſequence. 

To put an end to all intercourſe ee b and: 
India, that luxury which has made ſuch rapid progreſs in 
our. part of the ,world, ſhould be baniſhed from every 
ſtate. Our effeminacy ſhould not create a thouſand 
wants, unknown to dur forefathers. The rivalſhip of 
trade ſhould no longer agitate the ſeveral nations who 
vie with each other in amaſſing tiches. There ſhould 
be ſuch revolutions in the mannets, cuſtoms, and opi- 

nions of men, as are never likely to happen. We ſhould 
return within the limits of nature, an we ſeemed to 
have abandoned for ever. | 

- Sucr-arethe laſt refeQions ſuggeſted 10 u eib re- 


ſpe& to the connections of Europe to e. let us now 
turn our thoughts to America, Lite 
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BOOK II. 


Diſcovery of America. Conqueſt of Mexico ; 427 I ful. 
ments of the Spaniards in that ' part of the new 3 


NCIEN T hiſtory preſents to us a magnificent B . K 

A ſcene, The continued repreſentation of great re- 
volutions, heroic manners, and extraordinary events will Parallel of 
become more and more intereſting, the more uncom- — 
mon it is to find occurrences that bear any reſemblance hiſtory. 
to them. The time of founding and of deſtroying em- 
Pires is paſt. The man, before whom the world wa, 
ſilent, is no more. The different nations of the earth, 
after repeated ſhocks, and long and obſtinate ſtruggles 
between ambition and liberty, ſeem at laſt ſettled in the 
wretched tranquillity of ſervitude. - They now'employ 
thunder in their battles, for the ſake of taking a few 
towns, and gratifying the whims. of a few powerful 
men: they formerly employed the ſword to ruin and to 
eſtabliſh kingdoms, or to avenge the natural rights of 
mankind... Our hiſtory is becoming inſipid and triſſing, 
yet we are not become more happy. A regular and 
daily oppreſſion has ſucceeded to the troubles and ſtorms 
of conqueſt; and we ſee with indifference the various 
ranks of ſla ves combating each other wunder chains 
for the amuſement of their maſters. | 

EvRoPs, that part of the globe, which has mY in- 
fluence over the reſt, ſeems to haye fixed itſelf on a ſolid 
and durable foundation. It is compoſed of communities 
that are almoſt in the ſame degree powerful, enlighten- 


ed, 
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B * K ed, extended, and jealous. They encroach perpetually 


encourage trade. 


rope, that ſeems to open a vaſt ſcene of ſpeculation to 


cies, the effects of which are felt at immenſe diftances, 
the diſcovery of an iſland, the importation of 4 new 


_ conſtruQion of a port, the eftabliſhmentiof à factory, 


written by commercial philoſophers, as they'\ were for- 
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upon each other ; and in the midſt of this continued 
fluctuation, ſome will gain and others loſe, and the ba- 
lance will alternately incline to different ſides, without 
ever being entirely deſtroyed, The fanaticiſm of reli- 
gion, and the ſpirit of conqueſt, thoſe two diſturbers of 
the univerſe, operate no longer. That great machine, 
whoſe extremity was attached to the earth, and whoſe 
center of motion was in heaven, is now broken; and 
kings begin to diſcover (though not for the happineſs 
of their people, who attract but little of their attention, 
but for their own private intereſt) that the great end of 
government is to obtain riches and ſecurity. Henee 
they keep up large armies, fortify their — 


A erturr of barter add exchange hath oriſen in Es- 


adventurers, but can only ſubſiſt in the midſt of peace 
and tranquillity. A war, among commercial nations, 
is a conffagration that deſtroys them all; it is an action, 
which brings the whole fortune of a great merchant in- 
to queſtion, and makes all his creditors tremble. The 
time is not far off, when the tacit ſandion of govern- 
ment will extend to the private engagements between 
ſubjects of different nations; and when thoſe bankrupt- 


will become matters of ſtate. In theſe mercantile ſtates, 


commodity, the invention of ſome uſeful machine, the 


the carrying off a branch of trade from a rtyal nation, 
theſe will be eſteemed atchievements of the Higheſt im- 
portance; and the annals of nations will in future be 


yarn 2:5. r orators. | 
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Tux diſcovery of a new. world would alone be ſuf- BOOK 


ficient to furniſh employment for our curioſity; Avaſt 
continent entirely uncultivated, human nature reduced 
to the mere animal ſtate, fields without harveſts, tren 
ſures without proprietors, ſocieties without policy, and 
men without manners, what an intereſting and inſtruc- 
tive ſpeQacle would theſe have formed for a Locke, a 
Buffon, and a Monteſquieu ! What hiſtory could be fo 
wonderful, ſo delightful, ſo affecting as the detail of 
their journey | But the ſtamp of rude unpoliſhed nature 
is already disfigured. We ſhall endeavour to collect 
the features of it, though now half effaced, as ſoon as 
we have made the reader acquainted with thoſe rapa- 
cious and cruel chriſtians, whom an unhappy chance firſt 
brought to this further hemiſphere. 

SpAIN, which was known in the firſt ages under the 
names of Heſperia and Ibetia, was inhabited by people 
who, defended on one ſide by the ſea, and on the other 
by the Pyrenees, enjoyed in peace an agreeable climate, 
2 plentiful ſoil, and governed themſelves according to 
their own cuſtoms. The fouthern part of this nation 
had in ſome degree emerged from its (tate of barbariſm, 
by the ſtrong connections it maintained with foreigners; 
but the inhabitants of the coaſts on the ocean continued 
to reſemble all thoſe nations, which know no other oc- 
cupation but that of the chace. They were ſo attached 
to this kind of life, that they left the toils of agticul- 
ture to their wives; the fatigues of which they bad 
brought them to ſupport by eſtabliſhing/ general afſem- 
blies annually, in which thoſe who had moſt diftinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in the exerciſe of ene. received 
public applauſe. 

SUCH was the ſituation of Spain, when the Carths- 
ginians caſt their longing eyes on a country filled with 


es of which its inhabitants were entirely ignorant. 
| Theſe 


mate 


Ancient 
revolutions 


of Spain. 
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B O OK Theſe merchants, whoſe ſhips covered the Mediter- 
* . ranean, introduced themſelves in the quality of friends; 


who offered numberleſs commodities in return for uſe- 
leſs metals. The temptations of a trade ſo advanta- 
geous in appearance, blinded the Spaniards to that de- 
gree, that they permitted the Carthaginians to build 
upon their coaſts houſes for their occaſional reſidence, 
magazines for the ſecurity of their merchandiſe, and 
temples for the exerciſe of their religion. Theſe eſta- 
bliſhments inſenſibly became fortified places, of which 
this trading power, whoſe policy was ſuperior to its 
arms, availed itſelf to enſlave a credulous nation, always 
divided within itſelf and irreconcileable in its enmities. 
By bribing ſome and intimidating others, Carthage 
ſucceeded in the reduction of Spain by the aſliſtance of 
Spaniſh ſoldiers and Spaniſh wealth, 

No ſooner were the Carthaginians become maſters 
of the greateſt and moſt valuable part of this fine coun- 
try, than they ſhewed that they either knew not or deſ- 
piſed the means of eſtabliſhing their dominion. Inſtead 
of continuing to appropriate to themſelves the gold and 
ſilver, with which the conquered nations were abundant- 
ly ſupplied from their mines, by exchanging for them 
commodities of little value, they choſe to carry off eve- 
ry thing by force. Nor was this tyrannical diſpoſition 
peculiar to the republic : the general, the officers, the 
private men and even the merchants aQed upon the 
ſame principle. The violence of their proceedings 
threw the conquered provinces into deſpair, and made 
the apprehenſion of ſo heavy a yoke intolerable to thoſe 
which were yet free. In this temper of mind both of 
them took the reſolution of accepting aſſiſtance, as fatal 
to them as their injuries were cruel. Spain became a 
theatre of jealouſy, ambition, and hatred between Rome 
and Carthage. | 


THE 
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Tax two commonwealths contended with great ob- B O OK 
ſtinacy for the empire of this fine part of Europe; and, ed 
perhaps, it would finally have belonged io neither of 
them, if the Spaniards had continued quiet ſpeQators of 
the quarrel, and left the rival nations time to exhauſt 
each other. But they choſe to become actors in the 
bloody ſcene, and thus reduced themſelves to be ſlaves 
to the Romans, in which ſtate they nn till the 
fifth century. . 

In a ſhort time the a of thoſe maſters of 
the world inſpired the ſavage nations of the north with 
courage to ſeize upon ſome provinces that were ill 
verned and ill defended. Theſe barbarians being rob- 
bers by profeſſion, were incapable of becoming citizens; 
they made war upon each other. The Goths ſuperior 
in abilities or good fortune ſubdued the reſt, and reduced 
all the kingdoms of Spain into one, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the defeQs in its conſtitution, and the unbound- 
ed extortions of the Jews, who were the only mer- 
chants, ſupported itſelf till the commencement of the 
eighth century. 

Ar this period, the Move; who had 1580 Wende 
maſters of Africa, with that impetuoſity, which was the 
charaQeriſtic of all their enterprizes, paſſed the ſea. 
They found a king without virtue and without abilities; 
a multitude of courtiers, and not one miniſter ; foldiers 
without courage, and generals without experience; an 
effeminate people, diſguſted with the government, and 
diſpoſed to change ; and beſide theſe, rebels, who joined 
them for the ſake 'of plundering, burning, and maſſa- 
cring all that fell in their way. In lefs than three 
years, the ſovereignty of the Chriſtians was deſtroyed, 
and that of the ET eſtabliſhed Upon ſolid foun- 
dation. 

SPAIN Was indebted to its conquerors for the ſeeds of 
taſte, humanity, politeneſs, 6 many arts, and | 

a con- ö 
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BOOK a conſiderable trade, 'I hefe flouriſhing times laſted not 

; II. long. The numberleſs ſeQs, that aroſe among the con- 
querors, and the irreparable faults they committed in 
eſtabliſhing diſtinct ſovereigns in all the principal towns 
of theit dominion, ſoon put an end to them. 

Duni this time the Goths, who, to avoid the Mo- 
hammedan power, had fixed their aſylum in the extre- 
mity of the Aſturias, were labouring under the yoke of 
anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ſtate of ignorance, op- 
preſt by their fanatical prieſts, languiſhing in inexpreſſi- 
ble poverty, and perpetually harraſſed by civil wars, 
Under the influence of theſe calamities, far from avail. 
ing themſelves of the diviſions among their enemies, 
they thought themſelves ſufficiently happy to be forgot- 
ten, or not to be known by them. But as ſoon as the 

crown, which was originally elective, became hereditary 
in the tenth century; as ſoon as the nobility and biſhops 
became incapable of diſturbing the ſtate ; and the people 
raiſed from ſlavery were admitted to a ſhare of the go- 
vernment, the national ſpirit began to revive. The Ard- 
bians attacked on every ſide, were ſucceſſively ſtripped 
of their conqueſts. At the end of the fifteenth century 
they had but one little kingdom remaining. 
TIR fall would have been more rapid, had they 
been engaged with a power, that could have united in 
one common center, the conqueſts it gained over them. 
But this was not the caſe, The Mohammedans were 
attacked by different chiefs, each of which, was at the 
head of an independent ſtate. Spain was divided into as 
many kingdoms, as it contained provinces ; and it was 
not till after a long time, many ſucceſſions, wars and re- 
volutions, that theſe petty ſtates were at laſt melted 
down into the two monarchies of Caſtile and Arragon. 
After which the marriage of Iſabella with Ferdinand, 


baving happily united all the crowns of Spain in one fa- 
mily, 
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mily, they found themſelves equal to the A of 
attacking the kingdom of Granada. 

Ta1s ſtate, which ſcarcely occupied one eighth part 
of the peninſula of Spain, had always been in a flouriſn- 
ing condition ſrom the time of the invaſion of the Sa- 
racens: but it grew more. proſperous in proportion as 
the ſucceſſes of the chriſtians induced a greater number 
of the infidel inhabitants to take refuge there; at which 
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time it conſiſted of three millions of inhabitants. 


Throughout the reſt of Europe there were no lands ſo 
well cultivated; ſuch numerous and improved manufac- 
tures; ſo regular and ſo extenſive, a navigation, The 
public revenues amounted. to” ſeven. millions of livres 
(About 306, o00l. ) a prodigious. ſum at a time n 
gold and ſilver were very ſcarce. 

Tuxsx important advantages, far from a the 
monarchs of Caſtile and Arragon from invading. Gra- 
nada, were the motives that principally ſtimulated them 
to the enterprize. It coſt them a; ten; years. bloody war 
to ſubdue this flouriſhing province. The conqueſt of it 
was compleated by the taking of; the-capital in the be- 
ginning of January, 1492. 1 gu 4% f 963 no. lia 

Ir was in theſe glorious circumſtances. that ChriCſ- 
ps Columbus, a man of obſcure birth, ;whoſe 
knowledge of aſtronomy and navigation was far ſupetior 
to that of his cotemporaries, propoſed to the Spaniards ; 
who were happy at home, to aggrandize. themſelves 
abroad. He. was led by a, ſecret impulſe 10 imagine 


Columbus 
forms the 
deſign of 

cover - 
ing Ame; 
rica. 


that there muſt certainly be another continent, and 


that he was the perſon deſtined to discover it. The 
notion of Antipodes, which: ſuperſtition had copdemn- 
ed as heretical and impious, and reaſon/itſelf had treated 
as chimerical,, a peared to this penetrating genius to 
have its ſoundation in truth. This idea, perhaps the 
boldeſt that ever entered into the heart of man, took 
ſtrong Poſſeſſion, of his imagination, and having in 
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do not riſe beyond the common ſtandard. But no diffi- 
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vain propoſed the acquiſition of a new hemiſphere; 
to his native country Genoa, to Portugal where he 
then refided, and even to England which he might 
have expected would have readily embraced every pro- 
je& of extending its maritime power: he communi- 
cated his defigns to Iſabella. | | 

Tur miniſters of this princeſs who looked upon the 
ſcheme of difcovering a new world as the project of a dif- 
tempered brain, treated the author of it for ſome time 
with that contemptuous infolence, which true genius 
often experiences from men in power, whofe abilities 


eulties could diſcourage Columbus, who hke all others 
chat engage in extraordinary enterprizes, had a large 


| ſhare of that enthuſiaſm, which renders them ſuperiot 


to the cavils of the ignorant, the contempt of the proud, 


the evaſions of the covetous, and the delays of the 


indolent. At length by dint of perſeverance, ſpirit and 
courage, aſſtſted by the arts of prudence and addreſs, 
he furmaunted — difficulty. Having obtained 7 
grant of three veſſels, and ninety men; he ſet 
ſail on the 3d of Auguſt 1492, with the title of admi- 


ral and viceroy of the iflands and territories he ſhould 


Havi ſailed u conſiderable length of time, the 


_ ſhips ore ws tertified with the idea of the immenfe tract 
| of ocean, which lay between them and their native 


country, began io deſpait of the ſucceſs of their ubder- 
taking. Theit diſcontent toſe to that height, that they 
more than once formed the deſign of throwing Colum- 
bus overboard, and returning to Spain, "The admital 
concealed his chagrin, as well as he could; but find- 
ing that a mutiny would immediatly enſue, he aſſured 


his eumpati ons that if he did not diſctver land in three 


days, he would fail back to Europe. For ſome time 
paſt, om ſouriding, he had found à bottom, and from 
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other circumſtances, had good reaſon to eonelude that R * p K 


he was not fat from land. 


Tu new world was diſcovered in Oficber; my Pact 
lumbus landed on one of the Lucayas or Bahama Columbus 


ilands, which he called Sani-Salvador, and too 
ſeſſion of it in the name of Iſubella. Tue Spaniards 
at that time did not imagine there could" be any injuf- 
tice in ſeizing upon a rao We ern was not in- 
bited by chriſtians. 

Tut iflanders on ſeeing the Qtips, eden e hv 
ſo different from their own, wete tefrified and run away. 


in the new 
world. 


The Spaniards caught ſotne of them; and treated them 


with great eivility, ay mien them b with 
preſents. 


Tats behaviour incieety difipated the Codes of „ 
whole nation: the inhabitants appeared upon the ſnhore 


without arms. Séveral of them eame on beard.” They 
viewed every thing with admitation. Their manner 
was free and open. They brought fruits. They aſ- 
fiſted the Spaniards in getting on ſhore, by taking them 
upon their ſhoulders. The inhabitants ef tic neigh- 
boring iNands ſhewed' the ſatne obliging/ diſpoſition. 
The ſailors ſent by Columbus to make di es, every 
where met with the kindeſt reception, Men; women, 


and children, were employed in furniſhing them with = 


provifions. They filled the hammocks where they ſept, 
with the fineſt cotton But it was gold that the 8 
niards wanted, and they ſoon diſcovered it. E 
the ſavages wore ornametity made of this precious metal, 
which they preſented to their neu gueſts: who on their 
part were mote diſguſted with the naked appearance and 
ſimplicity of theſe people, thin penetrated with their 
kindneſs. They were iticapable of diſcerning in them 


the genuine charactets of natute. Surprized to find men 


of a copper colour without beards or hair on theit bodies, 
they looked upon them us x rate of imperfect animals, 
3 who 
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Cuſtoms of 


the people 
of Hayti, 


known by 
the name o 
Hiſpaniola 
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who were only to be treated with humanity; till the ne- 
ceſſary information was obtained in regard to the neigh- 
bouring.countries, and the gold mines. 

. -HavinxGs. taken a view of ſeveral ſmaller iſlands, Co- 
lombas landed on the north ſide of a large iſland called 
by the natives Hayti; to which he gave the name of 
Hiſpaniola, and which is now called San Domingo: he 
was conducted thither by ſome ſavages of the other 
iſlands who accompanied him without the leaſt diftruſt, 


and gave him to underſtand that the great iſland furniſh- 


ed them with the metal the Spaniards were ſo fond of, 

Tux iſland of Hayti, which is two hundred leagues 
in length, and ſixty, and in ſome places eighty in 
breadth, is divided from eaſt to weſt by a chain of moun- 
tains, which occupy. the center of the iſland, and are 
for the moſt part ſteep. It was diſtributed into five po- 
pulous kingdoms, the inhabitants of which live in per- 


fect amity. Their kings who were called Caciques, 


were abſolute, and much beloved. The complexion of 
theſe people was much fairer than in the other iſlands, 


They painted their bodies. The men went quite naked. 


The married women wore a kind of cotton petticoat, 


which reached no farther than their knees. The girls 
as well as the men, were naked. Their food was maize, 
roots, fruit, and elch. As they were temperate, 
nimble and aQive, but not ſtrong, they were averſe from 
labour. They lived free from care in a ſtate of agreeable 
indolence, Their time was ſpent in dancing, diverſion 
and ſleep. By the accounts the Spaniards give of them, 
they ſhewed little marks of genius: and indeed this muſt 
be the caſe with iſlanders, ho living in a ſtate of ſepa- 
ration from the reſt of mankind, muſt of neceſſity have 
very. confined ideas. Detached ſocieties arrive at im- 
provement by flow and painful advances. They derive 
no- advantages of refinement, from thoſe diſcoveries, 
which time and experience throw in the way of other 
= people : 


| 
; 
; 
; 
5 
: 
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people: and their adventures are too few to afford them B 2 K 
many opportunities of acquiting knowledge. : 

Tur Spaniards themſelves confeſs that theſe: people 
were humane, void of malice and revenge, and almoſt 
diveſted of any paſſion whatever. They were ignorant 
but ſhewed no deſire to be inſtructed.” This indifference: 
and the confidence they repoſed in ſtrangers prove that 
they were happy. Their hiſtory and their notions of 
morality were contained in a collection of ſongs, which 
they learned from their infancy: and they had in com- 
mon with all nations ſome fables concerning n. 
of the human race. 

Wr know little of their relivied, to which they paid 
no great attention; and it is probable that in this reſpect 
as well as in many others they have been calumniated 
by the authors of their deſtruction; who pretend that 
theſe iſlanders, whoſe manners were ſo gentle, paid 
adoration to a number of malevolent beings. The wor- 
ſhippers of a malevolent deity can never be virtuous. 

THEy had no law that preſcribed any limited number 
of wives. It was common for one of them to have ſome 
privileges and diſtinctions allotted her; but theſe gave” 
her no authority over the reſt; She was one whom the 
huſband loved the beſt, and by whom he thought him- 
ſelf beſt beloved. On the death of her partner, ſhe 
ſometimes cauſed herſelf to be buried in the ſame grave 
with him. This was not a cuſtom, a duty, or a point 
of honour among this people: but the wife found it 
impoſſible to ſurvive the object of her tendereſt affection. 
This freedom in love and marriage, which was autho- 
rized by their laws and manners, was by the Spaniards 
called debauchery, licentiouſneſs, and vice: and to the 
pretended exceſſive indulgence of the iſlanders in this 
point, they attributed the riſe of a diſtemper, which, as 


- min PbyGrian has may” erer in of 
L3 © treatiſe 
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B O O * treatiſe on the origin of the venercal diſeaſe, was known 
* in Europe before the diſcovery of America. | 
Tuts iſlanders had no other weapons than a tow 
and.atrows made of wood, the point of which, being 
hardened in the fire, was ſometimes armed with ſharp 
ſtones, or the bone of a fiſh. The ordinaty Spaniſh 
dreſs was of itſelf an impenetrable armour againſt ar- 
rows of this kind, ſhot with little dexterity. Theſe 
weapons and ſome ſmall; clubs or rather large ſticks, 
which could ſeldom give a mortal blow, were far from 
making theſe people formidable. 
THEY were diſtinguiſhed into different claſſes, one of 
Which laid claim to a kind of nobility : but we are little 
acquainted either with the prerogatives annexed to this 
diſtinQion, or the means of obtaining it. This igno- 
rant and ſavage people had alſo ſorcerers among them, 
who were always either the offspring or parents of ſu- 
perſtition- 


COLUMBUS omitted pothing that cal engage the 


friendſhip of theſe iſlanders. But at the ſame time he 


wade them ſenſible that though he bad no inclination 
to hurt them, he did not want the power. The proofs 


he gave in their preſence of the furprizing effeQs of his 
artillery, convinced them of the truth of what: he ſaid. 
'They looked upon the Spanjards as men deſcended from 
heaven, and the prefents they received, were, in their 
eſtimation, not meer curioſities, but ſacred things. This 
error was productive of great advantages: nor was it fe- 
moved by any act af folly or cruelty. They gave the 
ſavages red Caps, glaſs beads, pips, knives, and bells, 
and received in return gold and proviſions... _ 

, CoLumBus taok, advantage of this harmony to fix 
upon a place for a ſettlement, which he deſigned ſhould 
be the center of alt his future projects. He exected a 
fort with the aſſiſtance of the iſhanders, who chearfully 
laboured to forge chains for themſelves. He left thirty- 
nine 
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nine Caſtilians in the place; and having reconnoitred B © 0K 
the greateſt part of the iſland, failed for Spain. 2 
Hx arrived at Palos a port of Andaluſia, from whence ö 
he had ſet ſail ſeven months before. He proceeded by | 
land to Barcelona, where the court reſided. - This voy- 
age was a triumph. The nobility and people went to 
meet him, and followed him in crouds to the preſence 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella. He preſented to them ſome 
iſlanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. He 
produced pieces of gold, birds, cotten, and many cu- 
rioſities, which were valuable on account of their no- 
velty. Such a variety of uncommon objects expoſed to 
the view of a people, whoſe vanity inflamed by imagi- 
nation magnified every thing, made them fancy 'that 
they ſaw an inexhauſtible ſource of riches for ever flow- 
ing into their country. The enthuſiaſm ſpread and 
reached even the throne. At the public audience the 
ſovereign gave ſo Columbus, he was permitted to be 
covered, and to fit as a grandee of Spain. He related 
his voyage to them. They loaded him with careſſes, 
commendations, and honours; and ſoon after he reim- 
barked with ſeventeen ſail to make new diſcoveries, * 
to eſtabliſh colonjes. 
Ox his arrival at Sen Domingo with fifteen bertel 
ſoldiers, three hundred artificers, miſſionaries, corn, 
fruits, and ſuch domeftic animals as were unknown in 
the new world ; Columbus found his fortreſs demoliſhed 
and all the Spaniards maſſacred, It appeared on exami- 
nation clear to Columbus, that they had drawn this 
misfortune upon themſelves by their haughty, Heentious, 
and tyrannical behaviour: and he had the addreſs to 
perſuade thoſe who had leſs moderation than 'himfelf, 
that it was good policy to poſtpone their tevenge to 
another time. ey employed themſelves entirely in 
ſerutinizing the mines, the working of which was obe 
day to coft ſo much blood, and in building forts" in the 
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B SY K neighbourhood with ſufficient garriſcns to ' protect their 


labours, 1 
Cruelties Ix the mean time, the proviſions: that had kh 
exerciſed brought from Europe, were ſpoilt by the damp heat of 
— 1 the climate; and the few hands ſent over lor the pur- 
at Hiſpa- poſe of raiſing vegetable in a country ſo favourable to 
niola, their growth, were either dead or diſabled. by- ſickneſs. 
The military people were deſired to ſupply their place; 
but they diſdained an employment that was: to- procure 
them ſubſiſtence. Indolence began then to be an ho- 
nourable diſtinction in Spain. To do nothing was 
eſtcemed the charaQeriſtic of a gentleman ; and the 
meaneſt ſoldier choſe to-live in the high ſtile, in a 
country where he had commanded. The iſlanders of. 
fered them every thing but they required more. They 
were perpetually aſking them for proviſions and gold. 
In ſhort, theſe unfortunate people haraſſed themſelves 
in gardening, hunting, fiſhing, and, working in the 
mines to gratify the inſatiable Spa niards: who at the 
ſame time, conſidered them in no other light, but that 
of traitors and rebellious flaves, whoſe lives might be 
taken away at pleaſure. 

CoLvmByvs finding that the be exaſperated 
by this barbarous treatment, returned from purſuing his 
diſcoveries, in hopes of bringing the parties to à recon- 
ciliation: but the mutinous clamours of a fierce and ra- 
pacious ſoldiery drove him into hoſtilities, which were 
contrary to his ſentiments both as a man and as. a poli- 
tician: with two hundred foot and twenty horſe, he 
ventured. to attack an army ſaid to conſiſt, of a hundred 
thouſand men, on the ſpot where ihe; dhe. a: My Jago 
was afterwards. built. 

Tux unhappy Indians were . — ah the en- 
gagement. They conſidered the Spaniards as beings of 
a ſuperior order. Their admiration, reſpect, and fear, 
were increaſed by the en ez and the 65 


| 
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cf the horſe in particular, aſtoniſhed them beyond mea- BOOE 
ſure. Many of them were ſimple enough to believe 


that the man and the horſe were the ſame animal, or a 
kind of deity. Had their courage even been proof againſt 
theſe impreſſions of terror, they could have made but a 
faint reſiſtance. 'The cannonadirg, the pikes, and a diſ- 
cipline to which they were ſtrangers, muſt have eaſily 
diſperſed them. They fled on all ſides. They de- 
manded peace, which was granted them on condition 


that they ſhould cultivate the land for the Spaniards, 


and furniſh them with a certain quantity of gold every 
month, 

THESE hard terms, and the cruelties that aggravated 
them, ſoon became inſupportable. To avoid them, 
the iſlanders took refuge in the mountains, where they 
hoped to procure the ſmall ſubſiſtence their neceſſities 
required by hunting and gathering wild fruits, till their 
enemies who each of them required more nouriſhment 
than ten Indians, finding themſelves deprived of pro- 
viſions, ſhould be obliged to repaſs the ſeas. But they 
were diſappointed in their expectations. The Caſtili- 
ans maintained themſelves by the ſupplies they received 
from Europe, and purſued their horrid plan with more 
eagerneſs than ever. No place was inacceſſible to their 
rage. They trained their dogs to hunt and devour the 
unhappy Indians: and ſome of them made a vow to 
maſſacre twelve every day in honour of the twelve Apoſ- 
tles. By theſe means a third part of,theſe nations was 
deſtroyed. On their arrival, the iſland was ſuppoſed 
to contain a million of inhabitants. All accounts agree 
that this number is not exaggerated ; and it is certain 
that the population was conſiderable. 


THrose who did not fall a prey to miſery, fatigue, . 


alarm, and the ſword, were forced to ſubmit to the will 
of the conqueror, who exerciſed his power with more 


rigour, as it was not now reſtrained by the preſence of 
| N Columbus. 
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BOOK Columbus. This great man was returned to Spain to 
II. inform the court of the barbarities, which the character 
of the people under him made it impoſſible for him to 
prevent, and which the voyages he was perpetually en- 
gaged in, did not ſuffer him to controul. During his 
abſence, the colony which he had left under his brother's 
command was torn by diſſentions, animoſities, and mu- 
tinies. No orders were obeyed, unleſs when ſome Cx 
cique was to be dethroned, ſome Hord pillaged or de 
moliſhed, or ſome nation extirpated. The moment 
theſe ſavage troops had got poſſeſſion of the treaſures 
theſe unhappy people, whoſe throats they had cut, the 
diſturbances were renewed. The deſire of independence 
and the difficulty of making an equal diſtribution of 
plunder among a ſet of men equally greedy, created dif- 
ſentions. Authority was no longer reſpeQed; the ſub- 
alterns paid as little regard to their commanders, asthe 
commanders did to the laws: and open war at laſt broke 
out among themſelves. 
Tux Indians who ſometimes bore a part in theſe 
bloody and deteſtable ſcenes, and were always witneſſes 
of them, recovered their. courage a little. Notwith- 
ſtanding their ſimplicity, they faw far enough to judge 
that it was by no means impraQticable to rid themſelve 
of a ſmall number of tyrants who appeared to have boſl 
ſight of their projects, and attended to nothing but the 
gratification of the implacable hatred they bore to one 
another: animated by this hope, they embarked in 2 
confederacy which was managed with more addreſs than 
could have been expected, and had acquired conſidera- 
ble engtb. The Spaniards who perſiſted in deſtro)- 
ing sah other, notwrthſtanding they were threatened 
4a % Sreat a danger, would probably have fallen vic- 
rims their own obſtinacy, had not Columbus arrived 
4 from Europe at this critical juncture. 
| 5 * Ciſtinguiſhed reception he had met * there at 


rſt, 
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fiſt, had made but a flight impreſſion upon the people: B 22 K 
time which brings in reflection to counter work the ma- 4 


gic of enthuſiaſm had deſtroyed that fondneſs for expe- 
dition to the new world which at firſt ſo ſtrongly pre- 
vailed. The oſtentatious diſplay of the treaſures brought 
from thence, ceaſed to be an incitement: on the con- 
trary the livid complexions of all the people whoreturn- 
ed home; and the ſevere and diſgraceful diſtempers 
under which the greater part laboured: the accounts of 
the unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, of the numbers 
who loſt their lives, and the hardſbips they had under- 
gone from the ſcarcity of proviſions: an unwillingneſs 
to be under the command of a foreigner who was blamed 
for the ſeverity of his diſcipline : and, perhaps, the jea- 
louſy they entertained of his growing reputation, all con- 
tributed to produce an inſuperable prejudice againſt San 
Domingo, in the ſubjeQs of the province of Caſtile, the 
only Spaniards who were allowed to embark in that 
enterprize. _ 

Ir was neceffary, however, to procure ae any 
rate: the admiral therefore propoſed to have recourſe io 
the priſons, and by reſcuing; the greateſt malefaQors 
from death and infamy to make them the inſtruments 
of extending the power of their country, of which they 
had been the bane and diſgrace.» This projet would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniences in ſuch 
colonies as having gained a more ſolid eſtabliſhment, 
might by the force of their laws and dhe purity of their 
manners, reftrain or correct the exceſſes of a few licen- 
tious and profligate individuals. But infant ſtates re- 
quire founders of a different character from a train of 
banditti. America will never get rid of the remains of 
that alloy which debaſed the -firſt colonies that were 
tranſported thither from Europe, Columbus foon ex- 
perienced the ill effects of his injudicious propoſal,” | 
Has this enterprizing ſeaman carried out with him 

. ; men 
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B O O K men of the common ſtamp, he might, during the voy. 


I. 
—ů— 


ments, which would have augmented the glory, the 


age, have inſpired them with honeſt principles at leaſt, 
if not with high notions of honour. Theſe perſons on 
their arrival, would have conſtituted a majority, and the 
reſt would have been obliged, or rather diſpoſed to adopt 
the examples of moderation and obedience, they would 
have ſet them. Such a harmony would have been pro- 
duQive of the moſt ſalutary effects, and have eſtabliſhed 
the colony on the moſt ſolid foundation. The Indians 
would have been treated in a better manner, the mines 
worked to greater advantage, and-the taxes more eaſily 
levied. The mother country animated by this ſucceſs to 
the greateſt attempts, might have formed new 'ſettle- 


wealth, and the power of Spain. Theſe important 
events which might have been brought forward ina few 
years, were rendered abortive by this ſingle - piece of 


miſmanagement, 
THE malefactors who e Columbus, in 


conjunction with the free-booters at San Domingo, 


formed a ſociety the moſt abandoned imaginable. They 


were ſtrangers to ſubordination, decency, and humanity. 
The admiral in particular was the object of their reſent- 
ment, who ſaw too late the falſe ſtep he had taken him- 
ſelf; or into which, perhaps, he had been betrayed by 
his enemies. This extraordinary man, paid very dear 
for the fame which his genius and induſtry had pro- 
cured him. His M exhibited a perpetual contraſt be- 
tween thoſe incidents, which either elate or depreſs the 
mind of a conqueror. He was not only continually ex- 
poſed tocabals, calumnies, and the ingratitude of indi- 
viduals, but had the caprice of a haughty and ſuſpicious 
court to encounter, which by turns rewarded, or pu- 
niſhed, careſſed, or diſgraced him. 7 

Tux prejudice entertained by the Spaniſh miniſtry 


againſt the author of the greateſt diſcovery ever made, 
operated 
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operated ſo far, that an arbitrator was diſpatched to the B Fe O K 
new world, to decide between Columbus and his ſol- 


diers, Bovadilla, the moſt ambitious, ſelf-intereſted, un- 
juſt, and hot-headed perſon America had ever beheld, 
arrived at San Domingo, put the admiral in irons, and 
conducted him to Spain like the worſt of criminals. The 
court aſhamed of ſo ignominious a treatment, granted 
him his liberty; but without redreſſing the injury he 
had received, or reſtoring him to his employments. Such 
was the fate of this uncommon man, who, to the aſto- 
niſhment of Europe, added a fourth part of the earth, 
or rather half a world to this globe, which had been fo 
long deſolate, and ſo little known. It might reaſonably 
have been expeQed that public gratitude would have 
given the name of this bold adventurer to the new he- 
miſphere, the firſt diſcovery of which was 3 to = 
enterprizing genius. This was the leaſt homage of 
ſpect, that could be paid to his memory: di. eber either 
through envy, inattention, or the caprice of ſortune in 
the diſtribution of fame; this honour was reſerved for 
Americus Veſpucius, who only trod in the footſtepsof a 
man whoſe name ought to ſtand foremoſt in the liſt of 
great charaQters. Thus the very, era which added 
America to the known world, was diſtinguiſhed: by a 
ſpecimen of injuſtice, which was a fatal prelude: to 
thoſe ſcenes of violence, of which — climes 
were afterwards to be the theatre, * N 265 ; 
AFTER the diſgrace of C olumbusha the death of 
Ifabella, theſe abuſes became more frequent. I he 
iſlanders, though condemned to undergo a degree of 
drudgery, which often proved fatal to them, and to pay 
the moſt exorbitant fines, had bitherto continued to ſive 
in their hords, after the manner of the country, and 
under the government of their caciques. In the year 
1506, Ferdinand was petitioned ta make a diſtribution 
of them among the conquerors, that they might be em- 
ployed 
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BOOK ployed in the mines, or in any other kinds of labour, 
T3» |, that tyranny might think proper to infli&t. Religion 
and policy were the two pretences made uſe of to pal. 
hate this inhuman plan. It was urged, that ſo long u 
theſe ſavages were tolerated in their ſuperſtitions, they 
would never embrace chriſtianity ; and would always be 
in a diſpoſition to revolt, unkeſs their diſperſion put it 
out of their power to make any attempt. The monutch 
complied with their requeſt at the inſtance of the clergy, 
whoſe intolerant principles always tranſported them into 
violent meaſures. The whole ifland was divided into1 
great number of diſtrias. Every Spaniard, whether! 
native of Caſtile or Arragon, was indiſcriminately l. 
lotted à larger or ſmaller part, in proportion to his tank, 
intereſt or birth. The Indians affigned to each diſtrid, 
from this inſtant became ſlaves whoſe ſervices and live 
were at the diſpoſal of their maſters. This eruel u 
rangement was aftetwards adopted in all the ſettlement 
ia the world. 
Tux produce of the mines was now more certain, 
At firſt one half belonged to the crown. This clam 
was afterwards reduced to one third, and at length b. 
mited to a fifth part. 

Tat treafures brought from San Dentiods; excited 
the avarice even of thoſe who would not venture to crok 
the ſeas, The grandes, and thoſe who had employment 
in the tate, obtained grants by which they enrichet 
themſelves without any trouble. They committed the 
care of therm to agents who were to make their own for- 
tunes, while they increaſed thoſe of theit principul. 
Impolſible as it ſeemed, there was now an abgmentitiob 
of cruelties. In five years after this batbardus ſyſſen 
took place, the natives were reduced to fourteen thou 
fand: and the continent and the adjacent iſlands wer? 
E. to be runſacked for favages to fupply their Ry | 

Ee were indifcriminately — 2 
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between the ſexes but by ſtealth. The men periſhed in 
the mines, and the women in the fields, which they 
cultivated with their weak hands. Their conſtitutions 
already exhauſted, with exceſſive labour, were ſtill fur- 
ther impaired by an unwholefome and ſcanty diet. The 
mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, preſſing their | 
dead or dying infants to their breaſts, ſhrivelled and 
contracted for want of a proper fupply of milk. The 
fathers either poiſoned thetrifelves; or fought death on 
thoſe very trees on which they had juſt before feen their 
wives or their children expire. 

Tur Spaniards, before their firſt ſettlements in the 
new worſck were laid wafte by theſe ſcenes of horror, 
had formed ſome of leſs note at Jamaica, Porto-Rico 
and Cuba. Velaſquez, who founded the laſt of theſe, was 
deſirous that this colony mould enjoy, together with 
that of San Domingo, the advantage of making diſco- - 
veries upon the continent, and he fixed upon Francis 
Hernandez of Cordova to conduct this glorious under- 
taking. He futniſhed him with three veſſels, and a 
hundred and ten men, with permiffion to ered forts, to 
bring off flaves, or to export, gold at his own diſcretion. 
This voyage which was made in-1517, was productive 
of no event except the diſcovery 1 0 

Joun of Gryalya who was fitted out the following 
year with a view of obtaining a more accurate know- 
ledge of this country, diſcharged. his commiſſion. with 
ability ; but he did not wks, bimſelf to this object: 
he ſurveyed the coaſt of Campeachy, put ſued his vo 
age ſtill further nocth, and diſembarked wherever 15 
found a convenient landing place. Though he did not 
always meet with a favourable reception, his expedi- 
tion proved extremely ſucceſsful. He brought home 3 
great quantity of gold, and got a ſufficient inſight into 
the extent, opulence, and ſtrepgth of Mexico. 


N / ( 
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beaſts. Thoſe who ſank under the burdens, were com- B 01. K 
pelled to riſe by ſevere blows. No intercontfe paſſed, _ > — 
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BOOK Tux conqueſt of this vaſt empire appeared too great 

2 undertaking for a man of Gryalva's abilities. Fer- 

Cortez ſets nando Cortez, who was more diſtinguiſhed on account 

out for the of the expectations the world entertained of his future 

_— of conduct, than by the great ſervices he had already per- 

What hap- formed, was unanimouſly fixed upon to carry this Plan 

ned to into execution. According to the repreſentation given 

__— of him by his adherents, it appears that he had ſuchan 

uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution, that he was able to 

undergo the greateſt fatigues: that he poſſeſſed the talent 

of eloquence in an eminent degree; a ſagacity which 

foreſaw every thing; a preſence of mind not to be over- 

come by the moſt unexpeQted events: that he was fruit- 

ful in expedients ; that he knew how to reduce thoſe to 

ſubjection who refuſed to liſten to terms of accomods- 

tion; that his conſtancy was ſuch, that he never te- 

ceded from the point in view; and that he had that en- 

thuſiaſtic love of glory, which has ever been conſidered 

as the leading qualification in a hero. This advan- 

tageous idea has long prevailed among the generality of 

people whoſe judgments are, and muſt eyer be regulated 

by the ſole ſtandard of ſucceſs, But ſince hiloſophy 

has thrown new light upon hiſtory, it is (ET a 

matter of doubt whether the faults of Cortez did not 
overbalance his great qualities. IT; 

Br this however as it may, this man, who was after- 
wards ſo celebrated, was no ſooner inveſſed by Velaſ- 
quez with the commünd of the moſt i importent expedi- 

s tion that had hitherto been undertaken to the? new world; 
than he found himſelf on an eminence, which preſent 
the proſpects of fame and fortune in all their charms. 
Having ſurmounted the obſtacles which jealouſy and en- 
mity threw i in his way, he ſet ſail on ke xoth of Fe 
bruary 1519. His forces conſiſted of five hundred and 
eight ſoldiers, a hundred and nine ſailors with their pro- 
per once; ſome horſes, and a ſmall train. MF ig 4 
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This armament, inconſiderable as it was, was not equip- B © LOT 
ped by government, which only lent the ſanction of its 


name to the attempts that were made to diſcover ne 
countries and form new ſettlements. They were all car- 
ried on at the expence of private perſons, who were ruin- 
ed if they failed in their enterprizes ; while their ſucceſs 
enlarged the dominion of the mother- country. In the 
courſe of theſe eatly expeditions, the ſtate did not form 
any plan, advance any money, or raife any troops. The 
love of gold, and the ſpirit of chivalry which Mill pre- 
vailed, were the only incitements to induſtry and activity. 
Their influence, however, was ſo powerful, that not 
only the common people, but great numbers of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank flew with impatience to mix with ſavages 
in the torrid zone, where the climate is frequently un- 
wholeſome. There was perhaps at that time no peo- 
ple upon earth beſides the Spaniards, fo frugal, ſo much 
invred to fatigue, or ſo accuſtomed to the intemperature 
of a hot climate, as to be able to endure fo mary hard- 
ſhips. 5137 5 44 1 
Cokr EE, who was remarkable for theſe qualities, 
in his way attacked the Indians at Tabaſco; deſented 
them in ſeveral engagements, granted them peace, en- 


tered into an alliance with them, and brought away fe- 


veral of their women; who were very glad to follow Him. 
This readineſs of theirs may be -acconnted for very na- 
turally. 9 N 212 3 ren: 
In America the men were in general addicted to that 
ſhameful kind of debauchery which ſfiocks nature, and 
perverts animal inſtinct. This depravity has been attri- 
buted by ſome to natural weaknefs, which, however, 
ſhould rather ſeemm to be eontrary tlian incentive to it. 1 
may rather be aſcribed to the heat of the climate; the 
contempt the men have for the ſofter ſex; the little 


pleaſure that can be experienced in the arms of 4 wo- 


man harraſſed with labour; the inconſtancy of taſte; 
Vol. II. M the 
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BOOK the caprice which incites us in every particular to en- 
joyments that are leaſt common ; and to a certain pur- 
ſuit after pleaſure, more eaſy to be conceived, than ex- 
plained with decency. Beſides, have not thoſe hunting 
parties, in which the men are frequently abſent from 
the women for two months, contributed to familiarize 
men more with each other? This vice is therefore in 
theſe. countries nothing more than the conſequence of 
an univerſal and violent paſſion, which even in civilized 
countries, tramples upon honour, virtue, decency, pro- 
bity, the ties of conſanguinity, and patriotic ſentiment; 
beſides that there are ſome actions to which civilized 
people have with reaſon attached moral ideas, that never 
have entered into the minds of ſavages. 
| HowEtver this may be, the arrival of the Europeans 
raiſed new ideas in the American women. They threw 
themſelves without reſerve into the arms of theſe libidi- 
nous ſtrangers, who had inured themſelves to cruelty, 
and whoſe avaricious hands were drenched in blood. 
While the unfortunate remains of theſe ſavage nations 
were endeavouring to ſeparate themſelyes fromthe ſword 
that purſued them, by immenſe tracts of deſerts, their 
women who had been hitherto too much. neglected, 
boldly. trampling on the carcaſes of their children and 
of their murdered, huſbands, went to ſeek their deſtroy- 
ers even in their camp, in order to intice them to ſhare 
the ardent tranſports with which they were devoured. 
This fury of the American women in favour of the Spa- 
niards, may be reckoned among the cauſes that contri- 

uted to the conqueſt of the new world. Theſe women 
uſually ſerved them as guides, frequently procured them 
ſabſiſtence, and ſometimes betrayed conſpiracies to them. 
Tux moſt celebrated of theſe women was named Ma- 
Tina, . Though ſhe was the daughter of a pretty power- 
ful, Cacique, ſhe had been reduced by ſome ſingular 


eyents, to a ſtate of layery among the, en * 
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her earlieſt infancy. She had been brought by freſh in- B O OK 
cidents to Tabaſco before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Struck with her figure and her charms, they ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed her from the reſt, Their general ſurrendered 
his heart to her, and at the ſame time excited a warm 
paſſion in her breaſt. In the midſt of amorous embraces 
ſhe ſoon learnt the Spaniſh language. Cortez on his 5 
part ſoon diſcovered the intelligent mind, and reſolute 
character of his miſtreſs; and not only made her his in- 
terpreter, but alſo his adviſer. All hiſtorians agree that 

ſhe acted a conſiderable part in every enterprize againſt 
Mexico. £3 Aa 
ReyorrT ſays, that this empire had not then been Cortez ar- 
founded above a century. In order to eſtabliſh} a cir- rives at 
cumſtance of ſo little credibility, it is neceſſary we Pass- 
ſhould have other teſtimony than that of the Spaniards, ga ts 
who had neither the ability, nor the will to examine any with the a 
thing; and better authority than that of their fanatic FT laſcala 
prieſts, who wanted to eſtabliſh their own ſuperſtitions, 
by aboliſhing the worſhip of theſe people. What ſhould 
we know of China, if the Portugueſe had been able to 
ſet it on fire, overthrow or deſtroy it, as the Brazil ? 
Should we now converſe about the antiquity of its 
books, its laws, and its manners? When ſome few 
philoſophers have been allowed to penetrate. into Mexi- 
co, there to find out and clear the ruins of their hiſtory, 
and that theſe learned men ſhall neither be monks nor 
Spaniards ; but Engliſh or Frenchmen; who will be al- 
lowed every liberty, and have all the means of getting 
at the truth: then perhaps we may learn, whether bar- 
bariſm has not deſtroyed the antient records, that might 
have diſcovered the traces of it. * <A 
Our lights concerning the founders of the empire, 
are not more certain than thoſe we have with reſpeQ to 
the zra of its foundation. This is another of thoſe faQs 
the knowledge of which we have been deprived of by 

b M 2 the 
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BOOK the ignorance of the Spaniards. Their credulous hiſto. 


rians. have, indeed, told us in an uncertain and 

manners that ſome barbarians who formed a national 

body, iſſuing from the north of this continent, had ſuc- 

ceeded in ſubduing ſucceſſively ſome ſavages born under 

2 milder ſky, and who eithet did not live in a ſocial 
ſtate, or formed only ſmall ſocieties. 

Al T that we can affirm, is, that Montezuma was the 
ſovereign of Mexico, when the Spaniards landed onthe 
coaſts of that empire. The monarch was ſoon inform- 
ed of the arrival of the ſtrangers. Throughout this 
vaſt extent of kingdom, couriers were placed at differ- 
ent diftances, who ſpeedily acquainted the court with 
every thing that happened in the moſt diſtant provinces. 
Their diſpatches were made up in pieces of cotton, upon 
which were delineated the ſeveral circumſtances of the 
affairs that demanded the attention of government. The 
figures were intermixed with hieroglyphic character, 

which ſupplied what the art of the painter had not 
been able to expreſs. 

Tr was to be expected that a prince who had been 
raiſed to- the throne by his valour, who bad extended 
his empire by conqueſt, who had numerous and diſci- 
plined armies, would either ſend to attack, or would him- 
ſelf fall upon a handful of adventurers, who dared to in- 
feſt his dominions with their rapine. This however was 
not the caſe. The Spaniards who had always an irre- 
ſiſtible turn to the marvellous, endeavoured to explain, 
by having recourſe to a miracle, a conduct fo evidently 
ſite to the character of the: monarch, and ſo incom- 
patible with his ſituation. The writers of this ſuper- 
ſtitious nation have not ſerupled to declare to the whole 
univerſe, that a little before the diſcovery of the new 
world, it had been foretold to the Mexicans, that an in- 
vincible people from the eaſt would ſoon come among 


| __ who would'in a memorable and terrible mannel, 
avenge 
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avenge the gods irritated by their moſt horrid crimes, BOOK 


and particularly by that vice which is moſt repugnant 

to — This fatal prediction alone, they ſay, faſci- 

nated the great underſtanding of Montezuma. By this 

impoſture, they have imagined that they ſhould gain the 

double advantage of juffying their uſurpations, and 

making heaven anſwerabſe for a part of their cruelties. 

This abſurd fable has for a long time obtained eredit 

among ſome perſons in both hemiſpheres, and this infa- 

tuation is not ſo ſurprizing as it might at firſt be ima- 

gined. The reaſons of it will be made evident by a 

few refleQtions. 

Tux earth has ever been ſubject to revolutions. ' Be- 

ſides its diurnal and annual motion from weſt to eaft, it 

may have an inſenſible one, which though filent as the 

lapſe of time, produces a revolution from north to ſouth : 

and which the moderns have juſt begun todiſcover with- 

out pretending however either to mark the era of its 

commencement, or to trace its progreſs by any calcu- 

lation. ' 2 

Tunis inclination is only a ſeeming one, if it be owing 

to the heavens, which by a flow motion proportioned to 

the magnitude of the orbs they contain, attract them 

and the ſun towards the pole: but it is a real one, if our 

globe by its natural conſtitution verges as it were inſets... 

ſible to a point, oppoſite to this ſecret mation of the 

heavens : however this may be, by the natural-conſe- © 

quence of this inclination, the earth's axis beingconftant- 

ly declining, it may happen, that what we call, the ob- 

lique ſphere may become a right one, and what was a 

right ſphere, may, in its turn become an oblique one— 

that the countries now lying under the equator might 

formerly have been under the poles, and what isnow a 

the frigid zone, may have before been the torrid. * 
Hzxcx we may conelude, that this great variation in 

the poſition of the whole body of the earth, muſt gg 
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BOOK duce many particular alterations on its ſurface. © The: 
ccean, which acts as the inſtrument of all theſe ſmaller 
changes, following the different inclination of the axis, 
retires from one tract of land and occupies another, oc- 
caſioning thoſe inundations or deluges which have ſue- 
ceſſively overflowed the face . globe; drowned its 
inhabitants, and every where Neft viſible marks of ruin 
and devaſtation, or laſting memorials of their fatal ef. 

fects in the annals or traditions of mankind. | 
Tux conteſt which perpetually ſubſifts between the 
two elements, which, however irreconcileable, are yet 
inſeparable companions ; the earth ingulphing the wa- 
ters in her internal cavities, and the fea encroaching up- 
on, and ſwallowing up large tracts of land; makes the 
inhabitants of the globe ſenſible of the danger of their 
fituation, and alarms them with the proſpe& of their 
impending fate. The lively recollection of paſt, natu- 
rally begets a dread of future changes. Hence the uni- 
verſal traditions concerning deluges in the earlier ages, 
and the expectation of the future conflagration of the 
world. The violent agitations which have been felt in 
every part of the globe; earthquakes occaſioned by in- 
undations; or volcanos produced by thoſe convulſions, 
raiſe and cheriſh dreadful apprehenſions in the minds 
of men. As this terror 1s the parent of ſuperſtition, it 
has every where received the ſanction of its authority: 
and it is obſerved to operate moſt ſtrongly in countries, 
ſuch as America, where the veſtiges of theſe revolutions 
of the globe are moſt remarkable or moſt recent. 
Ma once poſſeſſed with fear, conſiders a ſingle ca- 
lamity as the parent of a thouſand others. Earth and 
heaven ſeem equally to conſpire to his ruin : he ſees 
death both above and beneath him: he looks upon 
events which accidentally happen at the ſame junQure, 
as connected in the nature and the conſtitution of things: 
and as moſt of the tranſactions on this globe, 3 
; E e. under 
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under the aſpe& of ſome conſtellations, the ſtars, are ac - B yp K 
cuſed of having a ſhare in every calamity; the cauſe of — 
which is unknown ; and the human kind which has 
ever been bewildered in its inquiries concerning the ori- 
gin of evil, has been led to ſuppoſe that certain ſimilar 
ſituations of the planets, . common, have an im- 
mediate and neceſſary inſſuence on all 1 haps 
pening at the time, or ſoon after ſucceeding. / 2B 4 
PoLITICAL events, in particular, on account of their 
greater importance to mankind, have ever been conſider- 
ed as more immediately depending on the motion of 
the ſtars. Hence thoſe falſe predictions and terrors, which 
have in all ages kept the world in awe; terrors, the 
origin and progreſs of which, is entirely owing to the 
different degrees of ignorance in man kind... 
THouGn Montezuma, as well as many other per- 
ſons, might poſſibly have been affected with this diſeaſe 
of the human mind, there is no circumſtance that can 
induce us to impute this prevailing weakneſs: to him. 
His political conduct, however, was not the wiſer on 
this account. Since this prince had been upon the throne, 
he no longer had diſplayed any of thoſe talents that placed 
him upon it. Paſſing his life in ſtate of eſſeminaey 
and indolence, he deſpiſed his ſubjects, and oppreſſed his 
tributaries... His mind was ſo debaſed and corrupted, 
that even the arrival of the Spaniards could not route 
him into action. He waſted in negociations the time he 
ſhould haye employed in combat, and was deſirous 
of ſending away laden with preſents, enemies he dught 
to have deſtroy ed. Cortez, to whom this ſupineneſs 
was very convenient, omitted nothing that might con- 
tribute to encourage it, and abways treated with him an; 
the moſt friendly terms. He declared that he was ſent 
merely with orders to hold a conference with the power- 
ful empetor of Mexico, on the part of the greateſt 
monarch of ine caſt. Whenever be was preſſed to treu 
M 4 imbark, 
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B OO K imbark, he always anſwered that he had never ſent a- 
II. way any of his ambaſſadors without giving him an au- 


* 


army. Cortez was obliged to intrench himſelf, and the 


victorious, ruſhed to death, upon his breaſt- works. 


army, and aba ted the vigour of their attacks. 
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dience. At length, the deputies finding him inflexible; 
werebbliged, according to their inſtructions, to have te- 
courſe to menaces, and ſpoke in high terms of the opu- 
lence and ſtrength of their country. Cortez then turning 
to his ſoldiers, told them: this is exatHy what we wer: 
in ſearch of, great dangers, and great wealth, He had then 
compleated all his preparatives, and gained every infor- 
mation that was neceſſary. - Reſolved therefore to con- 
quer or to periſh, he ſet fire to all his ſhips, and direQed 
his march to the capital of the empire. 

In his way he met with the republic of Tlaſcala, 
which had ever been in enmity with the Mexicans,who 
wanted to make it ſubject to their empire. - Cortez not 
doubting but that they would favour his projects, de- 
manded permiffion to paſs through their empire, and 
propoſed an alliance, both which were refuſed for rea- 
ſons that we never have been acquainted with. The 
ſurprizing accounts given of the Spaniards, aſtoniſhed 
the inhabitants of Tlaſcala, but did not diſmay them. 
They fought four or five battles : in one of whieh the 
Spaniſh troops were broken, and in danger of being de- 
feated, had not ſome diſſentions happened in the enemy's 


Tlaſcalans, who wanted nothing but arms to make them 


"ANOTHER circumftance which contributed not à lit- 
tle totheirdefeat, was a certain point of honour dictated 
by the feelings of common” humanity, adopted by the 
Greeks at the ſiege of Troy, and by fome people among 
the Gauls and eftabliſhed among ſeveral nations. This 
was the dread and diſgraoe of ſuffering the dead or the 
wounded to be carried off by the enemy. Ant attention 
to this point occafioned/ a continual: conſuſion in their 
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Tux form of government among theſe people was B on K 
very ſingular, and in many reſpeAs at leaſt may be pro- 


poſed as an excellent model. The country was divided 
into ſeveral diſtri, over which princes preſided with 
the title of Caciques. They led their ſubjeAs into the 
field, levied taxes, and adminiſtered juſtice : but their 
laws and edicts were to have the ſanction of the ſenate 
of Tlaſcala, in which the ſupreme authority reſided. 
This body was compoſed of citizens choſen out of each 
diſtri by an aſſembly of the people. The laws and 
manners of the Tlaſcalans were extremely ſevere. 
Falſhood, filial ingratitude, and the crime againſt na- 
ture, were puniſhed with death. Polygamy was tole- 
rated by law. Their climate led to it, and the govern- 
ment encouraged it. 

MILiTARY merit here, as in all uncivilized eſtates 
or ſuch as aſpire to conqueſt, was in the higheſt eſ- 
teem. In their warlike expeditions they carried in 
their quivers two arrows, on which were engraven the 
figures of two of their ancient heroes, They be- 
gan the engagement by diſcharging one of theſe ar- 
rows, which it was a point of honour to retrieve, 
In their towns they wore a dreſs, which they diveſted 
themſelves of when they went to battle, They are 
celebrated for openneſs and fincerity in their public 
treaties, and the veneration they paid to old men. 
Theft, adultery, and drunkenneſs were held in de- 
teſtation. and the perſons guilty of thoſe crimes were 
doomed to baniſhment. No ftrong liquors were allowed 
to be drank by any but veterans, exhauſted by the fa- 
ugues of war. 

THe Tlaſcalans had their pleaſure-gardens and their 
baths. They were fond of dancing, poetry, and thea- 
trical amuſements. One of their principal divinities was 
the goddeſs of love; who had a magnificent temple, 


and the whole nation reſorted to the celebration of her 
feſtivals. 


THEIR 
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BOOK Turin country was not of any great extent, nor was 

; * it the moſt fertile ſpot in this part of the world. Though 

| mountainous it was well cultivated, very populous, and 
very happy. 

Suck were the people whom the Spaniards diſdained 
to acknowledge of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves. One 
of the qualities of the Tlaſcalans which excited their 
contempt the moſt, was the love of liberty. They fan- 
cied that they had no government, becauſe it was not 
veſted in a ſingle perſon : police, becauſe it differed from 
that of Madrid; no virtues, becauſe they were-not of 
the ſame religious perſuaſion : and no underſtanding, 
becauſe they did not adopt the ſame opinions. | 

NAT1ONAL prejudices were, perhaps, never idolized 
to that degreeamong any people, as among the Spaniards 
at that time, and it is the ſame at this day. By theſe 
prejudices all their ſentiments were dictated, their judg- 
ments influenced, aud their characters formed. The 
glowing and manly genius they derived from nature, 
made them only more ingenious in inventing ſophiſms 
to juſtify their errors. Never was the perverſion of hu- 
man reaſon maintained in a more dogmatical,determin- 
ed, obſtinate and artful manner. Nor was their attach- 
ment to their cuſtoms leſs ſtrong than that to their pre- 

judices. They could not allow any people upon earth 
to be ſo ſenſible, intelligent, and virtuous as themſelves: 
This national pride, carried to an exceſs-of infatuation 
beyond example, would have inclined them to. conſider 
Athens in the ſame contemptuous light as Tlaſcala. 
They would have treated the Chineſe as brutes, and- 

have every where left marks of outrage, oppreſſieg 
and devaſtation. | 

Tuis haughty and imperious turn of mind did not 
however prevent the Spaniards from making an alliance 
with the ane who IWR them with troops to 
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prize. 
Wir this reinforcement; Cortez advanced towards 


the capital city, through a fertile country watered by 
fine rivers, and interſperſed with towns, woods, culti- 
vated fields, and gardens. The ſoil produced a variety 
of plants unknown in Europe. Birds of the moſt glit- 
tering plumage, and animals of a new ſpecies appeared 
in great abundance, Nature only changed her appear- 
ance, by alluming a more agreeable and rich dreſs. The 
tempcrature of the air, and the continual heats which 
were not inſupportable, preſerved the earth in conſtant 
verdure and fertility. Some trees covered with bloſſoms, 
and others with delicious fruits: and the ſame grain 
ſowing in one field, which was reaping in another. 
THe Spaniards ſeemed to be inſenſible to the beauties 
of ſo new a ſcene. They ſaw that gold was the com- 
mon ornament of the houſes and temples; that the arms, 
furniture, and- perſons of the Mexicans were adorned 
with the ſame metal. This alone attracted their notice, 


divinity in Heaven itſelf, and having his eyes always 
fixed upon its golden porches, 

MoNTEZUMA's wavering diſpoſition, and, perhaptithe 
fear of comm tting his former glory to chance, prevented 
him from falling upon the Spaniards at their arrival; 
and afterwards from joining the Tlaſcalans, who were 
braver than he; hindered him in a word from attack- 
ing conquerors: who were fatigued with their own 
victories. He ſeemed to have no other plan, than to 
endeavour to divert Cortez from his deſign of viſiting 
his capital, and at laſt determined to introduce him 
into it himſelf. He had under his command thirty 


to bring a numerous army into the field. He poſſeſſed 
immenſe riches, and an abſolute power. It is ſaid that 
his 


kings or princes, many of Wwhom were in a condition 
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conduct their march and ſupport them in their enter- B 1 e K 


Cortez ad- 
vances to- 
wards 
Mexico; 
manners, 
religion, 
govern- 
ment, and 
riches of 
the empire 
at the ar- 
rival of the 
Spaniards. 


like Mammon whom Milton deſcribes as forgetting the 


B O OK his ſubjects had no ſmall ſhare of underſtanding, know. 
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ledge, induſtry, and politeneſs. "They were warriors, 
and had high notions of horiour. 

Hap the emperor of Mexico known how to avail 
himſelf of theſe advantages, the ſceptre could never 
have been arreſted out of his hands. But this prince 
forgetting what he owed to himſelf and to his ſtation, 
did not ſhew the leaſt inſtance of courage, or ability; 
when he might have cruſhed the Spaniards by the er- 
ertion of his whole force, notwithſtanding their ſupe- 
riority in diſcipline and arms, he rather choſe to hate 
recourſe to perfidy. | 

WHriLE he loaded them with preſents, careſſes, and 
every token of reſpect at Mexico, he gave orders to at- 
tack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spaniards had eſtabliſhe 
with a view of ſecuring their retreat, and of being fur- 
niſhed with ſupplies. Cortez acquainted his compt- 
nions with the news, and told them, That it was ab- 
« ſolutely neceſſary to ſurprize theſe barbarians with 
© ſome extraordinary exploit: that he reſolved to ſei 
© the emperor, and make himſelf maſter of his perſon. 
His deſign being approved, he inſtantly marched wit 
his officers to Montezuma's palace, and told him he 
muſt either follow him, or die. The prince, whoſe pu- 
ſillanimity could only be equalled by the raſhneſs of bi 
enemies, reſigned himſelf into their hands. He ws 
obliged to conſent to the puniſhment of the genen, 
who had ated only in obedience to his orders: and 
completed his diſgrace, by ſubmitting to do homage ts 
the king of Spain. 989 | 

Ix the midſt of this ſucceſs, Cortez received advict 
that Narvaez was diſpatched by the governor of Cubs, 
with a ſmall army to deprive him of his command. H 
marched towards his rival, engaged, and took him pr 
ſoner. He ordered the vanquiſhed to lay down the 


arms, but afterwards reſtored them, and propoſed - 
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they ſhould follow him. He gained their affections by his B 00 K 
openneſs and magnanimity z the army of Narvaez inliſt- 
ed under his ſtandard: and he returned to Mexico, where 


he had left two hundred men to guard the emperor. 
Couuorioxs were excited among the nobility of 
Mexico, who deeply reſented the captivity of their prince; 
and the indiſcreet zeal of the Spaniards having prompted 
them to diſturb a public feſtival celebrated in honour of 
the deities of the country, by deſtroying their altars, 
and making a maſſacre of the worſhippers and prieſts, 
had provoked the people to take up arms. The ſuper- 
ſition of the Mexicans was the only mark of barbariſm 
among them: their prieſts, however, who were a dif- 
grace to humanity, made a moſt ſcandalous abuſe of that 
abominable worſhip, which they had impoſed upon the 
credulity of the people. This government, like all other 
civilized nations, acknowledged a ſupreme being, and a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: but theſe uſe- 
ful doctrines, were diſgraced by a mixture of abſurdity, 
which deſtroyed their credibility.  . 
Tux religious ſyſtem of the Mexicans taught them 
to expect the final cataſtrophe: of the world, at the 
concluſion of every century: and that year was diſtin- 
guiſhed throughout the whole empire, by every mark 
of grief and conſternation. The Mexicans invoked in- 
ferior powers in the ſame manner as other nations have 
invoked Genu, Camis, Manitous, Angels, and Fe- 
tiches. The loweſt deities in this claſs had all their 
temples, images, employments, and diſtin@ authority 
aſſigned them, together with the power of working mi- 
racles. They had their holy water to ſprinkle the peo- 
ple; and the emperor drank of it. Pilgrimages, pro- 
ceſſions and donations to the prieſts were eſteemed acts of 
piety: and they were no ſtrangers to expiations, pe- 
nances, mortifications, and abſtinener. They had ſome 
ſuperſtitious obſeryances peculiar to themſelves. A ſlave 
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B O OK was annually choſen, and ſhut up in the temple; to him 


II. 


{#9 


they paid adoration, offered incenſe, invoked him as x 
deity, and concluded the ſcene by cutting his throat 
with great ſolemnity. Another piece of ſuperſtition, 
of which no traces are to be found in any other coun- 
try, was this: on certain days the prieſts made a ſtatue 
of paſte, Which they ſent to the oven: they placed it 
upon an altar, where it became a divinity. Upon this 
day innumerable crouds of people flocked to the tem- 
ple. The prieſts cut the ſtatue in pieces, and diſtri. 
buted a portion of it to all the perſons in the aſſembly 
who ate it, and thought they were man by 1 
lowing their god. 

Ir was certainly more eligible to eat gods than 
men: and yet the Mexicans ſacrificed their priſoners of 
war in the temple of the god of battles. The prieſt 
afterwards ate them, and ſent portions to the emperor, 
and the principal lords of the realm. When peace had 
laſted ſome time, they took care to have it inſinuated to 
the emperor, that the gods were periſhing with hunger: 
and war was commenced with no other view than to 
make priſoners. - Such a ſyſtem of religion was in every 
view odious and terrible; and all its ceremonies were of 
a diſmal and ſanguinary caſt. They kept mankind per- 
petually in awe, were calculated to make the people 
cruel; and to give the prieſts an unlimited authority. 
Theſe batbarous abſurdities, though they might juſtly 
excite the deteſtation of the Spantards, could not juſtify 
their attempts to ſuppreſs them by the greateſt cruelties. 
They could not juſtify them in attacking and murther- 
ing a people aſſembled in the principal temple of the 
capital; or in aſſaſſinating the e in order to ſerze 
upon their poſſeſſions. | 

O his return to Mexico, een found the Spaniards 
beſieged in the place, where he had left them to guard 
the eniperor. It was not without difficulty that he 
iT: opened 
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attacks, The Mexicans gave proofs of extraordinary 
courage. They chearfully devoted themſelves io cer- 
tain death. Naked and ill armed, they threw themſelves 
into the ranks of the Spaniards, with a view of making 
their arms uſeleſs, or wreſting them out of their hands. 
Several attempted to enter Cortez's palace by the em- 
braſures, where the cannon were placed: and there was 
not a man who would not have courted death to procure 
the deliverance of his country from the tyranny of theſe 
foreign uſurpers. Cortez having taken poſſeſſion of a 
temple which was an advantageous poſt, was viewing 
fromca platform the engagement; in which the Indians 
fought deſperately for the recovery of their Joſt liberty : 
when two young Mexican noblemen threw, away their 
arms, and came over to him as deſerters. Placing one 
knee on the ground in a ſuppliant poſture, they ſeized 
him, and threw themſelves from the platform, in hopes 
of making him periſh by dragging him along with them. 
Cortez diſengaged himſelf from them, and kept his ſta- 
tion on the baluſtrade :. and the two Mexicans died vic- 
tims of this noble and uſeful enterprize. | 
Tis and ſome other exploits. which ſhewed equal 
ſpirit, made the Spaniards defirous of coming to. terms 
of accommodation. Montezuma conſents to become the 
inſtrument of his people's ſlavery, and appeared upon the 
rampart to periuade his ſubjects to rere. Their reſent- 
ment convinced him that his reign was at an end, and 
he was mortally wounded by the ſhower of arrows they 
diſcharged at him. * 

Tux ſucceſſor to this baſe monarch, was of a haughty 
and intrepid diſpoſition. He united judgment with rea- 
dineſs of conception. He knew how to retrieve his af- 
fairs, and to defend himſelf in circumſtances of danger. 
His ſagacity diſcovered to him the difficulty of gaining 

any 
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opened a paſſage to join them; and when he was at B Qs O K 
their head, he was obliged to ſuſtain many powerful 3 
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BOOK any advantage over an enemy fo ſuperior in theif wer- 
E. pons, by vigorous attacks, and he thought it the beſt 
expedient to reduce them by famine. Cortez no ſooner 
| pergeived this change of meafures, than he thought of 
| * ſecuring a retreat into the country of Tlaſcala. 
Tux execution of this project required great difpatch, 
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i march was begun in the middle of the night, the army was 
| filently filing off along a bank, when it was found' that 
L its motions had been obferved with a fpirit of diſguiſe, 
#114 of which they were thought incapable ; his rear guard 
4:28 was attacked by a' numerons body, and the flanks by 
* canoes diſtributed on each fide of the cauſeway. If the 
Mexicans, who had a' greater number of troops than 
they could bring into action, had taken the precaution 
to place a part of them at the extremity of this cauſe- 
| way, or even to break it, all the Spaniards would ine- 
| vitably have'periſhed in this bloody engagement. For- 
1 tunately for them the enemy knew not how to avail 
„ himſelf of all his advantages, and they #t length reach- 
= ed the borders of the lake, after having undergone ſe- 
veral dangers and fatigues. The ae foes! were in 
= {till expoſed them to a total defeat, when they were re- 
1 f lieved from this danger, by a freſh error of the enemy. 
1. No ſooner had the morning diſcovered to the Mexi- 
| cans the field of battle of which they were maſters, 
| than they perceived among the ſhin, two of Monte- 
. Zuma's ſons, whom the Spaniards were carrying off with 
| ſome” other priſoners. This fight chilled them with 
Þ | 
| 


hortor. The idea of having tnaſſucred the children after 
having ſacrificed the father, was too ſtrotig for men en- 
feebled and enervated by a habit of blind obedience, to 
| be able to bear. They were afraid of adding impiety 
1 to regicide; and employed in idle funeral rites, the 
| time 3 owed to the por diem on of —— 
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DuzING this interval, the beaten army which had BO © EK 
loſt two hundred Spaniards, a thouſand Tlaſcalans, the 
greater part of their artillery, and which had ſcarce a 
ſoldier remaining that was not wounded, was reſuming 
its march. The enemy ſoon purſued, haraſſed, and 
at length ſurrounded them in the valley of Otumba. 

The cannonade, and the firing of the ſmall arms, the 
pikes and ſwords did not prevent the Indians, all naked 

as they were, from advancing, and charging their ene · 

mies with great violence. Courage was juſt upon the 
point of yielding to numbers, when Cortez decided the 
fortune of the day. He had been informed, that in this 
part of the new world, the fate of the battle depended 
upon the royal ſtandard. Theſe colours, the form of 
which was remarkable, ard which were never brought 
into the field but on the moſt important occaſions, 
were at no great diſtance from bim. He immediately 
ruſhed forward with the braveſt of his companions, to 
take it from the enemy. One of them ſeized and 
carried it into the Spaniſh tanks. The Mexicans. imme 
diately loſt all courage; and throwing down their arms, 
betook themſelves to flight. Cortez purſued his march, 
and arrived in the country of. Tlaſcala without oppo- 
ſition. 
. Conrez did not relinquiſh either the deen, or the 
hopes of ſubduing the empire of Mexico, but he adopted 
a new plan; and propoſed to make one part of the in- 
habitants aſſiſt him in the reduction of the other; The 
form. of government in Mexico, the diſpoſition of the 
people, and its ſituation, favoured his e. and faci- 
litated the execution of it. 

The empire was elective, and certain princes or ca- 
ciques were the electors. 'They uſually choſe one of 
their own body. He. was obliged to take an oath, that 
ſo long as he filled the throne,” the rains ſhould fall in 
due ſeaſon, the river cauſe no inundations, the fields be 

Vor. Wl. N K 543 exempt 
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RO O K exempt | from ſterility, and that mankind ſhould not be 
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I. | deſtroyed by the malignant effects of an infeRious air, 
Ph bis cuſtom may have ſome reference to a theocratical 


government, the traces of which are ſtill to be found 
among almoſt. all the nations in the world. It might 
likewiſe probably be the intention of this whimſical oath 
to intimate to the new fovereign, that, as the misſor- 
tunes of a ſtate almoſt always ariſe from wrong mes - 
ſures of adminiſtration, his government ought to be con- 
ducted with. ſuch moderation and wiſdom, that public 
calamities might never be conſidered as the conſequence 
of his imprudence, or as the juſt puniſhment of his licen- 
tiouſneſs. According to the admirable tenor of their 
laws, metit was the only title to the crown: but ſuper- 
ſition gave the prieſts a conſiderable influence in their 
elections. On his acceſſion to the throne, the empe- 
ror was obhged to make war, and to offer the priſoners 
to the Gods. This prince though eleQive, had an 
abſolute authority, as there were no written laws, and 


he was at liberty to make what alterations he pleaſed in 


the old cuſtoms. Almoſt all the forms of juſtice and 
ceremonies of the court had the ſanction of religion. 
The ſame crimes that are punithed in all other places, 
were puniſhable by the laws, but the criminals were 
often ſaved by the interpoſition of the prieſts. There 
were two laws which had a tendeney to deſtroy the in- 
nocent, and to make the Mexicans bend under the double 
yoke of tyranny and ſuperſtition. By theſe laws, per- 
ſons offending againſt the ſanctity of religion, or the 
majeſty of the prince, were condemned to death. It is 
eaſy to diſcern how much laws of fo little preciſion 
might afford opportunities of gratifying private revenge, 


or of promoting the intereſted views of prieſts and cour- 


ners. The fteps by which private men obtained the rank 
of nobility; and the nobility roſe to poſts of honour, were 
bravery) piety, and perfeverance+ In the temples a more 
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painful noviciats was preſcribed than in the, Am And E 0.0K 
4 the nobles, wha had undergane ſuch bardibips:to n on, 
thi alinbee ſubmitted to the mea neſt emplayments 

| in the palace of the emperors... 1,21 4 Anon 

| A the great numbers af vaſſals in Mexico, 

Cortez, concluded there migbi be ſome who would | 

ready to ſhake off the yake, and join the Spaniards, He 

had remarked that the Mexicans were held in gregt de- 

teſlation by the petty ſtates that were ſubject. go the 

empire, and that the emperors, exerciſed their authen- 

ty with extreme ſeverity, He had likewiſe obſerysd. that 

the provinces in general diſliked. the religion of the me- 

tropolis, and that even in Wee the nobility and per- 

ſons of fortune, whoſe intercourſe with the people 

abated the force of their prejudices, and ſoftened their 

manners, had loſt their attachment to this mode of rek- 

Pen: and that many of the nobility diſliked the —4 

ormance of the low ſervices gd of them by their 


maſters, _ W 8 
Havixs received ſome, ſmall. reinforcements, from. 
the Spaniards, obtained ſome tropps from the re; bl 
of Tlaſcala, and formed ſome pew alliances, 0h 
bent his cqurſe onge more towangs the capital of the 
pre. „ +1} waited e 
Mzx1co was ſituated on an iſland in the middle of a 
large lake. If the Spaniards may he credited, this city 
contained twenty thouſand houſes ; the inhabitants were 
very numerous, and the buildings magnificent, The em- 
peror's palace, which was built with marble and jaſper, 
was of a prodigiqus extent. Its fountains. baths, orna- 
ments, and ſtatues repreſenting animals, excited uni- 
verſal admiratian. It was full of pictures, which 
though made of feathers, were finely egloured, brilliant, 
and natural. Moſt of the caciques, as well as the em- 
peror had their menageries, repleniſhed with all the ani 
mals of the new continent; and apartments far the ar- 
N 2 rangement 
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B 9. D * rangement of natural curioſities. Their gardens were 


ture, and whatever is rare or glittering in her produc- 


where nature is beautiful, and the arts are not brought 
to perfection. The temples which were numerous, were 
in general magnificent; but polluted with blood, and 


hung round with the heads of the unhappy victims who 
had been ſacrificed. One of the greateſt beauties of 
Mexico, was a ſquare to which more than a hundrel 


"tents, and ſhops, where the merchants expoſed to vier 


| knowledge and exerciſe of others; and that they lived i 


made evident to every man's capacity. It is not, bon 
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filled with plants of every ſpecies. The beauties of na- 


tions, muſt be an object of luxury to an opulent people, 


thouſand perſons uſually reſorted: it was covered with 


all the riches of the country, and the manufaQures of 


"the Mexicans: birds of every colour, brilliant ſhells, x 


profuſion of flowers, together with pieces of workmar- 
ſhip in, gold and enamel, gave theſe markets a more 
ſplendid and beautiful appearance to the eye, than is to 
be met with in the richeſt fair in Europe. One bun- 
dred thouſand canoes were conſtantly paſſing and repal- 


| ſing between the city, and the borders of the lake; 


which were ornamented with more than fifty cities, and 
a multitude of towns and villages. Upon this lake were 
three cauſeways of conſiderable length, which were 
maſter pieces of Mexican induſtry. When we conſider 
that thefe people were of no very remote antiquity, tha 
they bad no intercourſe with any enlightened nation, 

iron, writing, or any of thoſe arts which afliſt us in the 


a climate where the invention of man is not excited b 
neceſſity ; we muſt acknowledge them ws be © one of the 


moſt ingenious people in the world. 
IX falſity of this pompous deſcription may h be 


ever, merely by contraſting the preſent ſtate of Mexico, 

with chat in which its conquerors pretend to have found 

it, , that this point can be decided” The ravages na 
ſio 
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ſioned by deſtruQive tyranny,; and a long continued B * ox 
ſeries of oppteſſions are ſufficiently known, But if We — 
compare the different accounts of the Spaniards, =  * 
ſhall then be able to judge of the credibility they deſerve. 
When they wiſh to imprint a great idea of their courage» 
and ſucceſs, they repreſent the empire they have ſubdued, 
as a formidable, rich, and civilized kingdom, If on the 
contrary they mean to juſtify. their cruelties, ng; people 
were ever ſo baſe, ſo corrupt, ſo.barbarous,, ag theſe. 
Wenk it poſſible to form a, proper, judgment; f. a 
people that exiſts no more, it might poſſibly he ſaid that 
the Mexicans were ſubject to a deſpotim, as,cruel as it 
was ill concerted; that they rather concei ved the nec 
ſity of having regular tribunals of juſtice, than they 
could feel the advantages of them that. the ſmall num. 
ber of arts they followed, were as deſective in execu-: 
tion, as they were rich in materials;/thatthey were far- 
ther diſtant from a ſavage, than they. were near td 
- civilized, people; and that fear, the chief ſpring of all 
arbitrary governments, W inſtead of motality, 
and principles. 2608, tw = 241 0144. bogetig od - 
CorTxz began, by. Winne to his integeſt the 
caciques who reigned in the eities that were ſituated on 
the borders of the lake. Some of them joined the 
Spaniards with, their forces; others were teduced to ſub-. 
"miſſion. , Cortez, took. poſſeſſion ot the three anenues 
that lead to Mexico. He, wanted - to make himſelf, mas- 
ter of the navigation of the lake, he: huilt ſome brigan- 2 
tines, on board of which he put part of his artilleeys, s 
and, in this poſture, waited till; the want of prorifons 
ſhould As a ſurrender, of ae the ge 
world. mac iff 04-24201. 55 $3: £7 30 wo ey 
Gu e efforts:o relieve the. £374 
capital, His ſubjeQs fought with as much fury as ever. 
The Spaniards, however, maintained their poſts, and 1 
min their attacks into the heart of the city, The 
2 N 3 Mexicans 
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BOOK Mexicans Fearing it world be taken, and perceiving that 
ere muff coon be a total want of proviſions, retutued 

their attention to the ptefervation of their emperor. He 
corifented: to attempt his 'efcape, with a view of main- 
tainilit the wat in the notthern part of his dominions. 
To facilitate his retreat, a patty of his ſoldiers generouſ- 
ly-devettl chemſelves to death, by diverting the atten- 
tion df the beſiegers! bat the canoe, in whith this ge- 
nerotis and unforttmate monarch had embarked; Was 
täken BY u drigantine. An officer of the Spaniſh revenue 
ſuſpe bring that he Had treafures concraled, bideted him 
to be extended upon ted hot cbals, to extort a confeſſion. 
His favourite who under went” the ſame torture, com- 
plaining®t6 him of his ſüffetings, the exiperor ſaid, 
Au I up bed of bet?” An expreſſion equal to any of 
thoſe whith- hiſto? y has Feedtded as worthy the admirua- 
tion of mankind. Air'expreffion which the Mexicanss 
ſnall one day repeat to thei? children, when the period 
ſhall artve, in which the Spaniards ſhall expiate the 
orueltles they have exerciſed,” and that race of deſtroyers 
be plunged into the ſea or drowned in their on blood,” 
Theſe pebple may perhaps preferve the actions of their 
martyts und the hiſtory of their perſecutions.” In theſe 
it di be recorded, chat Guatimozin was ragged half 
dead from a bed ef fire, And-that three years after he 
Was "publicly hanged under pretence of hishdving con- 
ſpired ugainſt hibopprefiors and exccutioners)! 
In arbitrary ates; the fall of the prince, and the 
niards be. FedvBiioh ef the Uaficdl;! ufa bring om ehe eonqueſt 
ing maſters and ſubect ion of the whole "realth. The people ca nnot 
of Mexico, preſt v their attachment ton oppreſſive government, 


d i a a 
moons” pa or to a tyrant. who thinks to make himſelf more reſpec · 


' ries, able, by ne ver appeating in public Aceuſtomed to at- 


krioWtedge no Tight bat that of force, they never fal 

to fubmit to the Mbigeſ> Party. This was the caſe id 

the revolt of Mesteb. Albthe provitices'fubrmirted: 
"EY 


: L without 
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without reſiſtance, to the victor, who gave the name df 
new Spain to this empire, the frontiers of WH¹Heh were 
ſtill extended, though already five hundred leagues longs 
and two hundred in breadth; '- - Bd TR 

Tux firſt ſtep the conquerors took, was to add to 
their acquiſitions the vaſt tract which lies to the ſouth- 
ward, and extends from Guatimala to the gulph of Da+ 
rien. This acceſſion of territory, though without much 
loſs of time, blood, or treaſure; was of little itiportatice. 
The provinces of which it-codfiſts,-are-hardly-known'; 


and inhabited only by a few Spaniards, who, -itr:generdt 


are poor, and have by their tyranny, eompelled the Ins 
dians to retire into the mountains, and impenetrable fo- 
reſts. Among all theſe ſavages, the Moſquitos ate the on- 
ly people who retain the form of a nation. Having for a 
long time ſtruggled to preſerve the fertile plains they in- 
habited in the country of Nicaragua, they took refuge 
among the barten rocks at the cape of Gracias d Dios. 
Defended on the inland fide by impaſſable motaſſus, and 
on that of the ſea by dangerous ſhoals, they deſy the 
rancour of their enemies. Their intercourſe with the 


Engliſh and French pirates; whom they have frequently 


accompanied in the moſt dangerous ehterprizes,” has in- 
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flamed their hatred towards their perſecutors; incteaſed 


their hatutal audacity, and taught them the uſe of fire- 
arms: but their numbers which were never bonſidera- 


ble, have been continually on the decline As they do 


not at preſent exceed two thouſund men, their wenkineſs 
puts it out of their power togiyt the leaſt alm. 

Tux increaſed extent of New Spain towards the 
north, is more conſider able and may prove of much 


more importance. We have bithertd been ſpeaking only 


of New Mexico, which was diſoovered in 18 33, and 
conquered in the beginning of the laſt century; it re- 
volted about the middle of . ity: and was ſoon after 
reduced to ſubjection. All that is known concerning 


N 4 this 
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B O 0 K this vaſt province is, that the Spaniards have ſettled 2 
F few wandefing ſavages there, introduced a littte agri- 
| culture, worked ſome rich mines imperfectly, and efta- 
bliſhed a ſettlement called Sante-Fe. The conqueſt of 
this inland territory, would have been productive of 
much greater advantages to the maritime parts, if, du- 
ring the hundred years ſince it was undertaken, it bad 
been proſecuted with the attention it deſerved. 

Tux old empire of Mexico extended its boundaries 
almoſt to the entrance of the Vermilion bay. From 
theſe limits, to the place where the continent is united 
to California, is a gulf almoſt twenty degrees in length. 
Its breadth is ſometimes ſixty, and ſometimes fifty 
leagues, ſeldom leſs than forty. In this extent there are 
many ſand banks, and a conſiderable number of iſlands, 
and the coaſt is inhabited by ſeveral ſavage nations, which 
are for the moſt part enemies. The Spaniards have here 
formed certain ſcattered colonies, to which, agreeably 
to their cuſtom, they have given the name of provinces, 
Their miſſionaries have carried their diſcoveries further, 
and flattered themſelves that they ſhould ptocure to 
their country greater riches than it had ever W 
from its moſt celebrated poſſeſſions. i ba 

SEVERAL cauſes have been for a long time -eomobined; | 
to render. their labours ineffectual. No ſooner had they 
got together, and civilized ſome of the ſavages, than 
they were carried off to be employed in the mines. This 
barbarity ruined the riſing ſet tlements, and prevented 
other Indians from incorporating with them. The Spa- 
niards, too remote from the inſpection of government, 
gave themſelves up to the moſt atrocious and unheard of 
enormities. Quickſilver, ſtuffs, and other merchandize 
were carried thither from Vera - Cruz on mules through 
a difficult and dangerous way of ſix or even hundred 
1 a an Fre 1-9 which at the end of mn 

10 een at nmnmey. 
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ney, added ſo conſiderably to their value, that moſtBO OK. 
of the perſons concerned in the working of the mines, hg 
were obliged to abandon them, from the impoſſibility of 
ſupporting them. At laſt certain clans of ſavages, ſti- 
mulated either by ferocity, or the well-grounded appre- 
henſion of being one day enſlaved, unex pectedly fell on 
the workmen, who ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in ſtrug- 
gling againſt ſo many difficulties. 

IT was hoped that a new arrangement of things 
would take place, when in 1746, by order of govern- 
ment, the jeſuit Ferdinand Conſag had ſailed through 
the whole gulf of California. This voyage executed 
with the utmoſt care and with great judgment, inſtrut- 
ed the Spaniards in every thing that was of importance 
for them to know. They became acquainted with the 
coaſts of this continent, the harbours which nature has 
opened there, the fandy and dry places which are not 
ſuſceptible. of cultivation, and the rivers, which by the 
fertility they produce on their banks, point out the pro- 
per ſpot for the formation of colonies. .. Nothing in fu- 
ture could hinder the veſſels from Acapulco from enter- 
ing into its ſea, carrying at a moderate ex pence, into the 
bordering provinces, miſſionaries, ſoldiers, miners, pro- 
viſions, merchandize, and every thing neceſſary to co- 
lonies, and returning laden with metals. The imagi- 
nation of the Spaniards went ſtill further. They al- 
ready ſa w the whole continent ſubdued as far as new 
Mexico, and a new empire riſe, as extenſive, and as 
opulent as the old, and which would tranſcend the for- 
mer in the mildneſs and ſalubrity of its climate. 
Tuxsx hopes were not chimerical ; but in order to 
have them realized, the natives of the country muſt 
either be gained over by humane aQions, or ſubdued 
by force of arms. The deſtroyers of the new world 
could never from an idea of employing the firſt 'of theſe 
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B S® K expedients, and they were not in à condition of puts, 
\ ting the ſecond in practice before the year 1768. 
THEIR endeavours have not been crowned withcoms 
plete ſucceſs. They advanced with conſiderable rapis 
dity in unn and in every region which was popus! 
lous, or whoſe inhabitants were collected in a ſmall 
compaſs. Countries leſs inhabited were. not ſo ſoot 
reduced, becauſe there was a neceſſity of finding men 
to ſubdue, and becauſe they fled into the foreſts when - 
ever the Spaniards appeared, and did not become vilible 
till want of ſubſiſtence had obliged them to retire 
Thus it was not-till after three years hunting, toily and 
cruelty, that they compleated the conqueſt of the Serisy 
Platos, and Sobaiporis. Their neighbours; the Papagosz 
Nijoras, and Sobas, deſpairing of being able to defend 
their liberty, ſubmitted to the yoke: without reſiſtance. 
Troops were ſtill employed in 1771 in purſuing the 
Apaches, the moſt warlike of theſe nations, and who 
had the greateſt paſſion for independency. They deſpait 
of ſubjecting them, but they labour to {exterminate 
them, at leaſt. to drive them at a diſtahce from New 
Biſcay, which would be expoſed to their incurſions. : ©: 
Tux wealth which they have lately found in the 
provinces of Sonora and Cinaloa, which form what is 
now called the New Andaluſia, appears to tranſcend 
every thing that has been ſeen in any other plates 
There is à gold mine foutteen leagues in extent, which 
at the depth of two feet offers immenſe treaſures. Of 
the ſilver mines, one produces eight marks per quintal 
of ore, and the ſtones which they draw out of the other 
are almoſt entirely compoſed of virgin ſiſver. If the 
court of Madrid, which has juſt publiſhed theſe diſcos 
veries, hath not been deceived ; if the mines which are 
often near the ſutfact of Arn, and have an inconſi 
derable depth, do. not preſent them with deſuſtys hopes, 
the unhappy ſavages, who have very lately been ſubjeQ- 


will be all — alive in the bowels of the earth. 
New 
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Nx ti Spain is almoſt entirely ſituated within the tor- na OK 
rid zone. The air is exceſſtvely warm, ' moiſt, and un- — 
u hole ſome on the coaſts of the north ſew, Theſe defeQs 
of the climate are infinitely leſs Felt on the coaſts of the 
ſouth ſea, and hardly at all in the inland country, which 
is intetſected by a chain of mountains, that are ſuppoſed 
to be a continuation of the Cordeleras. 

Tur quality of the ſoil has the fame variations. The Climate, 
eaſtern part is low, mar{hy, ovetflowed in the Yainy ſea- foil, and 
ſons, covered with impenettable foreſts, and torally un- population 
culttrated. It may be imagined, that if the Spaniards 
leave it in this fate of deſolation, it is becauſe they judg- 
ed that à deſett and deftraRive frontier would all a 
r. defence againſt an enemy's fleet, than they cbud 

expect either from fortifications and troops, the 
miese of which would coft *mthenſe farms; or 
ftom thenatives of the country, WD are effethitlite and 
little attached to the government of their conquerors. 
The weſtern territory is higher, of a' better quakty, von 
| which there are many fields, and Teveral' Houſes Bulle, 
In the low: dands there ate diſtrict', on wich nature 
has been very Hberal; butz like evety coutitry' Noted 
under the IVEY they Rs Ltd in früits chan in 
corn. o 

Tux population of tis yy Tage is not leſs vatious 
than its ſoil” Its moſt diſtinguiſped inhabitants are the 
Spaniards, ſent hither by the court, to fill the plates of 
govetnmeht. © They are bbliged, Re thoſe in the me- 
tropolis, Who Aſpfre to any eccleſtaſtical, evi, or mk 
tary employ ments, to prove that they bave becß hei- 
ther Heteticks, Jews; Mohammedans, nor perſons Who 
have had any conteſts with the ind uiſition in theif fami- 
ly, for four "generations, Merchants who would go to 
Mexico, as well as to other parts of America, without 
becoming coloniſts; are bound by the fame forms. They 
alſo oblige them to ſwear that they have three hundred 


palms 
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BOOK palms of merchandiſe, their own property, in the fleet 


— — 


their inſtructions, too depraved to edify them by 


in which they embark, and that they will not carry 
their wives with them. On theſe abſurd conditlons, 
they become the principal agents of the European com- 
merce with the Indies. Though their charter is only 
to continue three years, and alittle longer for countries 
more remote, it is of great importance. To them 
alone belongs the right of ſelling, as commiſſioners, the 
major part of the cargo. If theſe laws. were ob- 
ferved, the merchants ſtationed in the new world, would 
be confined to diſpoſe of what they have received on 
their own account. 

THz predilection which adminiſtration has for Spa- 
niards born in Europe, has reduced the Spaniſh Creoles 
to acquieſce i in {ſubordinate ſtations. The deſcendants of 
the companions of Cortez, and of thoſe, Who came al- 
ter them, being conſtantly excluded from all places of 
honour or of adminiſtration, that were any way conſi- 
derable, haye ſeen the. gradual decay of the power that 
ſupported: their fathers. Accuſtomed to- that unjuſt 
contempt with which they have been treated, they have 
at laſt become really contemptible. They have totally 
loft in the vices which originate from indolence, from 
the heat of the climate, and from a ſuperfluous enjoy- 
ment of all things, that firmneſs, and that ſort of pride 
which hath ever characterized their nation. A barba- 
rous luxury, ſhameful pleaſures, and romaniie intrigues 
have enervated all the vigour of their minds, and ſuper- 
ſtition hath completed the ruin of their virtues. Blind- 
ly devoted to prieſts too ignorant to enlighten them by 


their example, and too mercenaty to, attend to both 
theſe duties of their function, they have no attachment 
to any part of religion, but that which enfeebles the 


mind, and have neglected . IR dare. omen 
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Tar Meſtees, who conſtitute the third order of ci- 
tizens, are held in ſtill greater contempt. It is well 
known that the court of Madrid, in order to repleniſh 
a part of that dreadful vacancy, which the avarice and 
cruelty of the conquerors had occaſioned, and to regain 
the confidence of thoſe who had eſcaped their fury, en- 
couraged as much as poſſible the marriage of Spaniards 
with Indian women. Theſe alliances, which became 
pretty common throughout all America, were particu- 
larly frequent in Mexico, where the women had more 
underſtanding, and were more agreeable than in other 
places. The Creoles degraded this mixed progeny, as 
much as they had been degraded by the Europeans. 
Their condition, equivocal at- firſt, in proceſs of time 
at laſt was fixed between the whites and the blacks. 

THESE blacks are not very numerous in new Spain. 
As the natives are more intelligent, more robuſt, and 
more induſtrious than thoſe of- the other colonies, they 
have hardly introduced any Africans except ſuch as were 
required either to indulge the caprice, or perform the 


domeſtic ſervice of rich people. Theſe ſlaves, who are 


much beloved by their maſters, on whom they abſolutely 
depend, who purchaſed them at an extravagant price, 
and who make them the miniſters of their pleaſures, take 
advantage of the high favour they enjoy, to oppreſs the 
Mexicans. They aſſume over theſe men, who ate called 
free, an aſcendant which keeps up an implacable hatred 
between the two nations. The law has ſtudied to en- 
courage this averſion, by taking effectual meaſures to 
prevent all connection between them. Negroes are 
prohibited from having any amorous correſpondence 
with the Indians; the men, on pain of being mutilated, 
the women of being ſeverely puniſhed. Om all theſe 
accounts, the Africans, who in other ſettlements are 
enemies to n are in the Spaniſh a their 
warm friends. * 
AvuTHO- 
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AUTHORITY has no need of this ſupport: at leaſt in 
Mexico, where population is no longer what it was for- 
merly. The firſt hiſtorians, and thoſe who copied them, 
have recorded, that the Spaniards found there ten mil- 
lions of ſouls. [This was the exaggerated accaunt of 
conquerors to exalt the magnificence of their triumph: 
and it was adopted without examination, with ſo much 
the more readineſs, as it rendered them more odious. 
We need only follow with attention thoſe ruffians who 
at firſt deſolated theſe fine countries, in order to be can- 
vinced that they had not ſucceeded in multiplying mea 
at Mexico and the adjacent paris, but by depopulating 
the center of the empire; and that the provinces which 
are remote from the capital, differed in nothing from 
the other deſerts of South and North America. It is 
making a great conceſſion to allow that the population 
of Mexico has only been exaggerated ons halfs : for it 
does not now exceed one million. 

IT is generally belis ved that the firſt canquierors waſ- 
ſacred the Indians out of wantonneſs, and that even the 
prieſts incited them to acts of ferocity. -. Undoubtedly 
theſe inhuman ſoldiers frequently ſhed blood without 
even an apparent motive; and certainly their fanatic 
miſſionaries did not oppoſe theſe barbarities as they 
ought to have done, This was not however the real 
cauſe, the principal ſource of the depopulation of Mex 
ico ; it was the work of a flow tyranny, and of that a- 
varice Which exaQed from its wretched inhabitanu 
more rigorous toil, than was compatible with their con» 
ſtitution-and the climate. 

T'x1s oppreſſion was coeval with conqueſt, All the 
lands were divided between the crown, the companions 
of Cortez, and the grandees or miniſters who. were moſt 
in favour at the court of Spain. The Mexicans, ap- 
pointed to the royal domains, were deſtined. to public 


We which 9 were conſiderable. The lot 
of 
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of thoſe who were employed on the eſtates of individu- B 3 2 K 


als, was till more wretched. All groaned under a 3 
dreadful yoke ; they were fed very indifferently 3 theß 

had no wages given them, and ſervices were required 
of them, under which the moſt robuſt men would 

have ſunk. Their misfortunes excited the compaſſion 

of Bartholomew de las Caſas. 

Tuis man, ſo famous in the annals of the new world, 

had accompanied his father in the firſt voyage of Co- 
lumbus. The mildneſs and ſimplicity of the Indians 

ſtruck him to ſuch a degree, that he made himſelf an 
eccleſiaſtic, in order ta devote his labours to their con- 

verſion. But this ſoon became the leaſt of his attenti- 

ons. As he was more a man than a pries, he felt more 

for the cruelties exerciſed againſt them, than for their 
ſuperſtitions. He was continually hurrying from one 
hemiſphere to the other, in order to comfort the-people 

to whom he was attached, or to ſoften their tyrants, 

This conduct which made him be idolized by the one, ; 
and dreaded by the other, had' not the ſucceſs he ex- 

peed. The hope of keeping them in awe, by a cha- 

rater revered among the Spaniards, determined him to 

accept the biſhoprick of Chiapa in Mexico. When he 

was convinced that this dignity was an inſufficient” bar- 

rier againſt that avarice and cruelty which he endea- 

voured to check, he abdicated it. It was then, that 

this courageous, firm, diſintereſted man cited his coun- 

try to the tribunal of the whole univerſe. In his treg- 

tiſe of the tyranny of the Spaniards in America, he ac- 

cuſes them of having deſtroyed fifteen millions of Indi- 

ans. They ventured to find fault with the acrimony of 

his ſtyle, but no one convicted him of exaggeration. 

His writings, which indicate the amiable turn of his 
diſpoſition, and the ſublimity of his ſentiments, have 
branded his barbarous countrymen with a diſgrace 

which time hath not, and never will effae. 
PN TIE 
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BOOK Tux court of Madrid awakenad by the repreſentati- 
R * , Ons of the virtuous Las Caſas, and by the indignation of 
| the whole world, became ſenſible at laſt that the tyran- 
ny it permitted, was repugnant to religion, to humani- 
ty, and to policy, and reſolved to break the chains of the 
Mexicans, Their liberty was now only conſtrained by 
the ſole condition, that they ſhould not quit the territo- 
ry where they were ſettled. This precaution owed its 
origin to the fear that was entertained of their going to 
join the wandering * to the north and ſouth of the 

empire. 

With their liberty they ought to have reſtored them 
their lands; but this was not done. This injuſtice 
obliged them to work ſolely for their oppreſſors. It was 
only decreed, that the Spaniards, in whoſe ſervice they 
laboured, ſhould ſtipulate to keep them well, and pay 
them to the amount of 120 livres (about 5/. 55.) a year, 

From theſe profits the tribute impoſed by government 
was ſubtracted, together with an hundred ſous (45. 44.43) 
for an inſtitution, which it is aſtoniſhing the conquerors 
ſhould have thought of eſtabliſhing. This was a fund 
ſet apart in each community, and appropriated to the 
relief of ſuch Indians as were decayed or indiſpoſed, and 
to their ſupport under private or public calamities. / 

Tux diſtribution of this fund was committed to their 
caciques. Theſe were not the deſcendents of thoſe 
whom they found in the country at the time of the con- 
queſt. The Spaniards choſe them from among thoſe 
Indians who appeared the moſt attached to their inter- 
eſts ; and were under no apprehenſions at making theſe 
dignities hereditary. Their authority was limited to the 
ſupporting the police in their diſtria, which in general 
extended eight or ten leagues; to the receiving the tri 
bute of thoſe Indians who toiled on their account, that 
of the others being ſtopt by the maſters to whom they 
were ſubjeQed; and to the preventing their flight by 

keeping 
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keeping them always under their inſpection, and the B O OK 


not ſuffering them to contract any engagement without 
their conſent. As a reward of their ſervices; theſe ma- 


giſtrates obtained from government a property. They 


were permitted to take out of the common ſtock, five 
ſous (two-pence halfpenny) annually for.every Indian 


under their juriſdiction, At laſt they were empowered. 
to get their fields cultivated by ſuch young men as were 


not yet ſubje& to the poll-tax ; and to employ girls till 
the time of. their marriage in ſuch OCCupations as were 
adapted to their ſex, without allowing them * ſalary 
except their maintenance, 

THESE inſtitutions, which totally changed the con- 
dition of the Indians of Mexico, irritated the Spaniards 


to a degree not to be conceived. . Their pride would 
not ſuffer them to conſider the Americans as free men, 


nor would their ayarice permit them to pay for labour, 


which hitherto had coſt them nothing. They employed 
ſucceſlively, or in combination, craft, remonſtrances, 
and violence, to effect the ſubverſion of an arrangement 


which ſo ſtrongly contradicted their warmeſt paſſions ; 


but their efforts were ineffeQual. Las Caſas had raiſed 


up for his beloved Indians, protectors who ſeconded his 


deſign with zeal and warmth. The Mexicans them- 


ſelves finding a ſupport, cited their oppreſſors before 
the tribunals, and even before thoſe that were either 
weak or corrupted by the court. They carried their 


reſolution ſo far, as even unanimouſly to. refuſe to work 


for thoſe who had treated any of their countrymen with 
injuſtice. This mutual agreement, more than any other 
circumſtance, gave ſolidity to the regulations. which had 
been decreed, _ The order preſcribed, by the laws, y was 

radually eſtabliſhed. T here was no longer any regular 
Fedem of oppreſſion, but merely {ſeveral of thoſe parti- 


cular vexations, which a vanquiſhed F who have 
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B O Y K loſt their government, can hardly avoid from thoſe who 
] had ſubdued it. 

| THrest clandeſtine acts of injuſtice did not prevent the 

Mexicans from recovering from time to time, certain 

detached portions of that immenſe territory of which 

their fathers had been deſpoiled. They purchaſed them 

of the royal domain, or of the great proprietors. It was 

not their labour which enabled them to make theſe ac- 

quiſitions: for this they were indebted to the felicity of 

having diſcovered, fome of them, mines, others, trea- 

171 ſures, which had been concealed at the time of the con- 

Vet queſt. The greateſt number derived their reſources from 

#24 the prieſts and monks, to whom they were indebted for 

«20 exiſtence. 

| Even thoſe, who experienced a fortune leſs propiti- 
ons, procured for themfelves by the ſole profits of their 
pay more conveniencies than they had enjoyed before 
they underwent a foreign yoke. We ſhould be very 
much deceived if we ſhould judge of the antient prof- 
perity of the inhabitants of Mexico, by what has been 
faid of its emperor, its court, its capital, and the go- 
vernors of its provinces. Deſpotiſm had there produced 
thoſe fatal effeQs, which it produces every where. The 
whole ſtate was ſacrificed to the caprices, pleaſures, 
and magnificence of a ſmall number of perſons. 

THz government drew conſiderable advantages from 
the mines which it cauſed to be worked, and ſtill greater 
from thoſe, which were in the hands of individuals, 
The ſalt works greatly added to its revenue. Thoſe 
who followed agriculture, at the time of harveſt, paidi1 
kind a third of all the produce of the lands; whether 
they belonged to them as theit own property, or whe- 
ther they were only the farmers of them. Hunters, 
fiſhermen, potters, and all mechanics paid the ſame pro- 
portion of their induſtry every month. Even the poor 

vVvete taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their la- 


bour or their alms might put them in a condition to pay. 
THE 
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Tux common people among the Mexicaris went B * 


naked. The emperor bimſelf and the nobſes; Were 
only covered with a kind of mantle, compoſec vf a piece 
of ſquare cotton tied on the right ſnoulder. Faſtead of 
ſhoes they wore ſandals. Women among the common 
people for their whole apparel had only # kit of ſhift 
with half ſleeves, which fell on their knees, and was 
open on the boſom. Cormmon people were prohibited 
from raiſing their houſes above the ground floor, and 
from having either doors or windows. The gresteſt 
part were built of earth, and covered with boards, and 
had no greater ſhare of con venieney than eleganee.” The 
inſide was covered with mats, and lighted with tofches of 
fir wood, though they had wax and oil in'#beridance. 
Their beds were made of plain ſtt#w und coverlets of 
cotton. Fot their ſeats, they had only little fuchs bf 
palm leaves; but it was their cuſtom to ſit om the 
ground, and even to eat in that poſtufe. Their food; 
of which animal meat was ſeldom a part, had kttle &. 
verſity and little delicacy. Their moſt ordinary alifient 
was maize made into a paſte; or prepared t Various 
ſeaſonings. With thefe they joined the commotm Herbs 
found in the field, which were not too hard, or Had 
not a bad ſmell. Cocop” dated in warm witer;"or 
ſeaſoned with honey ot pimento, was their 
age. They had beſides theſe,” other Nquersg- But hot 
of an" intoxicating? quality : fer alf ſtrong drinks were 
ſo rigidly prohibited, that 6 oße could uſe them; 


without a particular perraiflier from government v hbicen 
was granted to the ſtek and geg It was on certain 


olemmities alone, and in public labouts, that each 
perſon had a quantity allowed in pre portion to his age: 
Drunkennefs was conſidered as the moſt ſeandalous of 
vices. Thoſe who were found in this ſituation were 
ſhaved in public, and their hbuſes were piled down. 
If they exerciſed any public office, they were deprived” 
of it, and declared incapable of ever holding it — 
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uncommon in the vicinity of the mines, towns, and 
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Ix is. a matter of aſtoniſhment, that men who had ſo 
fem, wants, ſhould ever ſubmit to the yoke of ſlavery. 
That the citizen accuſtomed to the indulgencies and 
conveniencies of life, ſhould purchaſe them every day 
with the ails of his liberty, is not the leaſt ſurpri- 
Zing z but that people to whom nature offers more fe- 
licity than the ſocial chain that unites them ſhould 
calmly ſubmit to ſlavery, and never think, that there is 
frequently but a river to cross in order to be free, this 
would be for ever inconceivable, if we did not know 
how much habit and 1 render men e 
to the feelings of nature. 

T Mexicans are now leſs unbappß Our fin 
our corn, and our cattle, have rendered their food more 
wholeſame, agreeable; and abundant. Their houſes are 
better built, better diſpoſed, and better furniſhed. Shoes, 
drawers; mirts, a garment-of wool or cotton, a ruff, and 
a hat, conſtitute their dreſs. The dignity which they 
have agreed to annex to theſe enjoyments, has made 
them better oeconomiſts, and more laborious. This 


# „ © SS 


ceaſe, however is far from-aniverſal ; it is even very 


great roads, where tyranny ſeldom ſleeps: but we often 
find it; with, pleaſure i in remote parts where the Spaniards 
have not become numerous, and where yt have in 
ſome meaſure become Mexicans. 

Tus inhabitants of the province of * aredil. 
tinguiſhed, beyond all others. They owe theit ſuperi- 
ority.to the advantage of ha xing had Las Caſas for their 
teacher: Who originally prevented them from being op- 
preſſed. They ſurpaſs their countrymen in ſize, genius, 
and ſtrengi h. Their, language has a peculiar ſoftneſs and 
elegance. Their territory, [without being a better. ſoil 
than the reſt, is. infinitely richer in all ſorts of -produc- 
tions. They are painters, muſicians, and dexterous in 


all arts. * Nin oy rg one's in fabricating, thoſe 
1979 1 7% works, 
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works, pictures and ſtuffs of feathers, which have r ne- 'B 0.0K K 


-— —— = 


ver been imitated elſewhere. Their principal town is 
called Chia pa dos Indos. Toms only inhabited by the 
natives of the country, who form a community con- 
ſiſting of four thouſand families, amongſt which. are 
found many of the Indian nobility. The great river, 
on which this town is ſituated, 1s a ſcene on which the, 
inhabitants continually diſplay t their dexterity and their 
courage. They form naval armies, with, their boats. 
They engage, attack, and defend themſelves with ſur- 
priſing agility. They excel no leſs in the chace of 
bulls, cudgelling, dancing, and all bodily exerciſes. 
They build towns and caſtles of wood, which, they, 
cover with oil-cloth, and which they beſiege in form 
In ſhort, theatrical repreſentations conſtitute one of 
their ordinary amuſements. From theſe particulars we 
ſee what the Mexicans are capable' of, if they had been, 
fortunate enough to have paſſed under the dominion of a 
conqueror, Who had poſſeſſed moderation and good ſenſe 
enough to relax the chains of that ſervitude 22 of 
rivetting the m. 
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Tux employments of this peopſe are very. various. Produc- 
The moſt intelligent, and "thoſe who are in eaſy cir- tions of 
cumſtances, devote themſelves to the manufaQures of Mexico. 


indiſpenſible neceſſity, which are diſperſed through the 
whole empire. The moſt beautiful ate fabricated among 
the people of Tlaſcala. Their old capital and the new 
one, which are called Angelos, are the center of this in- 


duſtry. Here they manufacture cloth that is pretty fine, 
calicoes that have an agreeable appearance, certain © 


ſlight ſilks, good hats, gold lace, embroidery, lace, 
glaſſes, and a great deal of hardware. The arts muſt 
neceſſarily have made a greater progreſs in a province 
which hath been able to preſerve its independen cea long 
time, which the Spaniards thought it prudent” fo treat 
with ſome management after the conqueſt, and which 

| O 3 had 
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„ * had always manifeſted ſuperior penetration; - whether 
owing to its climate or its government. To theſe. ad- 
. vantages is joined that of its ſituation. All the-inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, who muſt neceſſarily paſs over its ter- 
ritory when they go to purchaſe the European merchan- 
diſe that is landed at Vera-Cruz, have found it conve- 
nient to take up on the road what the fleet did not ſup- 
ply them with, or what was ſold too dear. 
Tur care of flocks affords a maintenance to ſome 

1 Mexicans, whom fortune or nature have not called to 

14 more diftingviſhed employments. America, at the time 

it was diſcovered, had neither hogs, ſheep, oxen, horſes, 
nor even any domeſtic animal, Columbus carried ſome 

of theſe uſeful animals to San Domingo, from whence 
they were generally, dif perſed, and at Mexico more than 
in any other place. Theſe have multiplied prodigiouſly. 
They count their horned cattle by thouſands, whoſe ſkins 
are become an object of conſiderable exportation. The 
horſes are degenerated, but the quality is compenſated 
by the number. Hog's lard is here ſubſtituted for but- 
ter, Sheep's wool is here dry, coarſe and bad, as 6 
every where between the tropics. 

Tux vine and olive tree have experienced: the 2 
degeneracy. The cultivation of them was at firſt pro- 
hibited, with a view of leaving a free market for the 
commodities of the metropolis. In 1906, permiſſion 
was given to the Jeſuits, and a little afterwards to the 
marquis Del Valle, a deſcendent from Cottez, to culti- 
vate them. The experiments have not proved ſucceſsful. 

Ihe trials, indeed, tbat have been made, have not been 
abandoned, but nobody has ſolicited the liberty of fol- 
lowing an example, which did not flatter them with any 
great emoluments. Other cultures have been more ſuc- 
ceſsful. Cotton, ſugar, ſilk, cocoa, tobacco, and Eu- 
ropean corn, have all thriven more or leſs. Labour is 
n by che happy circumſtance which beſel the 

4 Spaniards 
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is hard enough to ſerve for tools of agriculture. All 
theſe obje&s, however, for want of hands or aQivity, 
are confined to an interior circulation. There is only 
the vanilla, indigo, and cochineel, which belong to the 
trade of Mexico with other nations. 

THe vanilla is a plant, which like ivy, grows to the 
trees it meets with, embraces them cloſely, and raiſes 
itſelf by their aid. Its ſtem is but very ſmall in dia- 
meter, and is not quite round. Though it is very pli- 
able, it is yet pretty hard. Its bark is thin, very adhe- 
rent, and of a green colour. It is interſe&ed like the 
vine, with knots which are at the diſtance of ſix or ſeven 
inches from each other. From theſe. knots iſſue leaves 
reſembling thoſe of the laurel, but longer, larger, 
thicker, and more ſolid, They are of a vivid green 
colour, their upper ſurface gloſſy, their under a little 
pale. Tbe flowers are blackiſh. 

A SMALL pod about ſix inches long, and four lines 
broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick and brittle, may be 
conſidered as the fruit of this plant. The inner part of 
this pod is lined with a pulp that is reddiſh, aromatic, 


a little acrid, and full of a black, oily, and balſamic 


liquor, in which an infinite number of black, ſhining, 
and almoſt imperceptible ſeeds float. 

Tux ſeaſon for gathering the pods, begins about the 
latter end of September, and laſts till the end of Decem- 
ber. They are dried in the ſhade: and when dry and 


fit for keeping, they are anointed externally with a * | 


tle oil of cocoa or of calba, to render them ſupple, to 
preſerve them the better, and to prevent them from be- 
coming too dry and brittle, 
Tunis is nearly all that is known of the vanilla, which 
is particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate : a 
practice which has paſſed from the Mexicans to the 
O04 Spa- 


Spaniards of diſcovering iron mines, which were entirely BOOK 
I. 
unknown to the Mexicans, as alſo mines of copper that 
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B * Spaniards, and from them to other nations. 7 hat 
Keane alone is eſteemed, which grows in the inacceſſible 


mountains of New Spain. We are equally ignorant 
how many different ſpecies there are of it; which are 
the moſt valudble ; what is the ſoil which ſuits them 
beſt; how they are cultivated, and in what manner they 
are propagated. All theſe circumftances are known 
only to the natives .of the country. It is pretended 


that they have only been able to preſerve to themſelves 


this ſource of wealth by taking an oath, that they 
would never reveal to their tyrants, any thing reſpe&- 
ing the cultivation of the vanilla, and would ſuffer the 
moſt cruel tortures rather than be perjured. It is more 
probable that they owe this advantage to the charaQer 
of their conquerors, who content with the riches they 
have acquired, and habituated to an indolent life and 
to an effeminate ignorance, equally contemn both the 
curioſities of natural hiſtory, and the reſearches of thoſe 
who apply themſelves to it. Indigo however 1s better 
known to them. | 

IN DIG o is a kind of plant, whoſe root is three or four 
lines thick, and more than a foot long, of a faint 
ſmell ſomething like parſley. From this root iſſues a 
ſingle ſtem nearly of the ſame thickneſs, about two feet 
high, ſtraight, hard, almoſt woody, covered with a 
bark ſlightly ſplit, of a grey aſh colour towards the 
bottom, green in the middle, reddiſh at the extremity, 
and without any appearance of pith in the inſide, The 
leaves ranged by two and two together around the ſtalk, 
are of an oval form, ſmooth, ſoft to the touch, fur- 
rowed above, of a deep green on the under ſide, and 
connected by a very ſhort peduncle. From about one 
third of the ſtem to the extremity, there are ears that are 
loaded with very ſmall flowers from a dozen to fifteen, 
but deſtitute of ſmell. The piſtil, which is in — 

mi 
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midſt of each flower, changes into a pod, in which the B og K 


ſeeds are incloſed. 


Tuls plant requires a ſmooth rich ſoil, well tilled, . 


and not too dry. The ſeed of it, which as to figure 
and colour reſembles gun-powder, is ſowed in little fur- 
rows that are about the breadth of the hough, two or 
three inches deep, and at a foot's diſtance from each 
other, and in as ſtraight a line as poſſible. Continual 
attention muſt be paid to the plucking up of the weeds, 
which would ſoon choak the plant. Though it may be 
ſown in all ſeaſons, the ſpring is commonly preferred. 
Moiſture cauſes this plant to ſhoot above the ſurface in 
three or four days. It is ripe at the end of two months. 
When it begins to flower, it is cut with pruning knives; 
and cut again at the end of every fix weeks, if the wea- 
ther is a little rainy. It laſts about two years, after 
which term it degenerates; it is then plucked up, and 
planted afreſh. 

As this plant ſoon exhauſts the ſoil, becauſe it does 
not abſorb a ſufficient quantity of air and dew to moiſten 
the earth, it is of advantage to the cultivator to have a 
vaſt ſpace which may remain covered with trees, as long 
as till it becomes neceſſary to fell them, in order to make 
room for the indigo: for trees are to be conſidered as 
ſyphons, by means of which the earth and air recipro- 
cally communicate to each other their fluid and vegeta- 
ting ſubſtance ; ſyphons, into which the vapours and the 
Juices being alternately drawn up, are kept in equili- 
brium. Thus while the ſap aſcends by the roots to the 
branches, the leaves draw in the air and vapours, which 
circulating through the fibres of the tree redeſcend into 
the earth, and reſtore to it in dew, what it loſes in ſap. 
It is in order to maintain this reciprocal influence, that 
. when there are no trees to preſerve the fields in a pro- 
per ſtate for the ſowing of indigo, it is cuſtomary to 
cover theſe which are exhauſted by this plant with 
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B O O K potates or lianes, whoſe creeping branches preſerve the 


freſhneſs of the earth, and whoſe leaves when burnt, 
renew its fertillity. | 

InD1G0 is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the true, and 
the baſtard.; Though the firſt fetches an higher price 
by reaſon of its perfeQion, it is uſually advantageous to 
cultivate the other, becauſe it is heavier. A greater 
number of lands is found propitious to the former; the 
ſecond proſpers better in thoſe which are moſt expoſed 
to the rain. Both are liable to great accidents, Some- 
times the plant becomes dry, and decays from the punc- 
ture of a worm that is very frequent; at others, the 
leaves, which are the valuable part of the plant, are de- 
voured in the ſpace of twenty four hours by caterpillars. 
This laſt accident which is but too common, has given 
occaſion to the ſaying, that the cultivators of indigo go 
to bed rich and riſe in the morning totally ruined. 

THis production ought to be gathered in with greit 
precaution, for fear of making the farina that lies on the 
leaves, and which is very valuable, fall off by ſhaking i. 
When gathered it is thrown into the ſteeping vat, which 
is a large tub, filled with water. Here it undergoes a 
fermentation, which in twenty four hours at furtheſt, is 
completed. A cock is then turned to let the water run 
into the ſecond tub called the mortar or pounding tub. 
They immediately clean the ſteeping vat, in order to 
throw in freſh plants, and continue the work without 
interruption. 

THE water, which has run into the pounding tub, 
is found impregnated with a very ſubtile earth, which 
alone conſtitutes the dregs or blue ſubſtance, that is the 
object of this proceſs, and which muſt be ſeparated from 
the uſeleſs ſalt of the plant, becauſe this makes the dregs 
ſwim on the ſurface. To effect this, the water is for- 
cibly ſhaken with wooden buckets that are full of holes, 


and fixed to a long handle. This operation requires the 


greateſt 
* 
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greateſt precaution. If the agitation be diſcontinued B 9.9 K 
too ſoon, the part that is uſed in dying not being ſuffi- , ; 
ciently ſeparated from the ſalt would be loſt. If on the 
other hand, the dye were to be agitated too long after 
the entire ſeparation, the parts would be brought to- 
| gether again, and form a new combination; and the 
ſalt reacting on the dregs would excite a ſecond fermen- 
tation that would alter the dye, ſpoil its colour, and 
make what is called burnt indigo. Theſe accidents are 
prevented by a cloſe attention to the leaſt alterations 
that the dye undergoes, and by the precaution which 
| the workmen take to draw out a little of it from time 
to time with a proper veſſel, When he perceives that 
the coloured particles collect by ſeparating from the reſt 
of the liquor, he gives over ſhaking the buckets, in or- 
der to allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to the 
bottom of the tub, where they are left to ſettle, till the 
water be quite clear, Holes made in the tub at different 
heights are then opened one after avather, and this uſe- 
leſs water is let out, 

Tux blue dregs remaining at the bottom, having ac- 
quired the conſiſtence of a thick muddy liquid, cocks are 
then opened. which make it paſs into the ſettler. After 
it is ſtill more cleared of much ſuperfluous water in this 
third and laſt tub, it is drained into ſacks ; from whence, 
when water no longer filters through the cloth, this mate. 
ter, now become of a thicker conſiſtence, is put into 
cheſts, where it entirely loſes its moiſture. At the end 
of three months the indigo is fit for ſale. 

WASHERWOMEN uſe it to give a blueiſh colour to 
linen: painters alſo employ it in their water colours; 
and dyers cannot make fine blue without indigo. The 
antients procured it from the Eaſt Indies; in modern 
times it has been tranſplanted into America. The cul- 
tivation of it, ſucceſſively attempted at different places, 
appears to be fixed at Carolina, San Domingo, and 


Mexico, 
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BOOK Mexico. The indigo, known under the name of Gua“ 


timala, from whence it comes, is the moſt perfect of all; 
New Spain derives very conſiderable advantage from 
this plant ; but it gains ſtill more from the trade of co- 
chineal, f 

THE nature of the cochineal, without which neither 
purple nor ſcarlet could be made, and which is found 
only in Mexico, hath been long unknown, even to na- 
tions who made the moſt uſe of it. The Spaniards, 
who are naturally reſerved, and who inſtantly become 
myſterious when the diſcourſe turns upon their colonies, 
kept a ſecret, which every thing induced them to be- 
lieve was of the laſt importance to them. At laſt it be- 
came known that it was an inſect of the fize and form 
of a bug. 

Tuts infeR, like all animals, has two ſexes. The 
female is badly ſhaped, tardy, and ſtopid ; its eyes, 
mouth, antennæ, and feet are fixed fo deep, and are ſo 
concealed on the folds of the ſkin, that it is impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh them without a microſcope. On which 
account, this'animal was' for a long time taken for the 
ſeed of a plant. 

Tux male is very ſcarce, and pcs to three bes 
dred females or more, and is active, fmall, and flender 
in compariſon of the female: its neck is dor than 
the head, and ſtill narrower than the reſt of the body. 
The thorax is of an elliptic form, a little longer than 
the neck and head together, and flattened below; its 
antennæ are joined, and out of each joint Hue four 
briſtles, that are difpoſed in' pairs on each fide. It has 
fix feet, egch formed of diſtin parts. From the poſ- 
terior extremity of its body, two large hairs or briſtles 
ſtretch out, that are four or five times the length of the 
infeQs. It bears two wings that are fixed to the upper 
part of the thorax, which fall, like the wings of ordi- 


| nary flies, when it walks or reſts. Theſe wings, which 
| are 
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are of an oblong form, are ſuddenly diminiſhed in B © OK 


breadth at the point where they are connected to the 
body. They are ſtrengthened by two long muſcles, one 
of which extends itſelf on the outſide all around the 
wing, and the other, which is internal and parallel to 
the former, ſeems interrupted towards the ſummit of 
the wings. The male is of a bright red, the female of 
a deeper colour, 

Tux ſhrub, on which both live, called the Nopal or 
Indian fig, is armed with prickles, and is about five feet 
high. Its leaves are thick and oval; its flowers large, 
and its fruit is of the ſhape of a fig. - It is filled with a 
red juice, to which the cochineal probably owes its co- 
lour. g EN | 
Tre Indian fig is commonly propagated from one or 
two of its leaves put in a hole, and covered with earth. 
The cultivation of it conſiſts only in extirpating-the 
weeds that ſurround it. It muſt often be renewed, be- 
cauſe the younger it is, the better and more conſider- 
able is its produce. It is found in various countries of 
Mexico, at Ilaſcala, Chalula, Chiapa, and New Gali- 
cia; but it is not common. The people never plant 
it, and the cochineal, which is ſuch as rude nature of it- 
ſelf produces, is called wild, and is of little or no va - 
lue. The Indians alone of Guaxaca, devote them- 


ſelves wholly to this ſpecies of induſtry. They are ne- 


ver diſcouraged either by the. continual attention it re- 


quires, nor by the too common [misfortunes to which it 


expoſes them. Their intelligence, activity, and eaſy 
circumſtances, enable. them to ſupport a bad harveſt, 
and wait for a, good one. In general; theſe crops are 
more regular in a dry ſoil, in which the nopal flouriſhes, 

and under a temperate ſky, where the cochineal is ex- 
poſed to fewer accidents, than in thoſe parts of the pro- 

vince where the cold and heat are more ſenſibly felt. 
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BOOK As ſoon as the favourable ſeaſon arrives, the Mexis | 


II. 


Three or fouq days after they lay their little ones, which 


cans, if I may uſe the expreſſion, ſow the cochineals on 
the plant that is proper for them by faſtening to it little 
neſts of moſs, that contain each twelve or fifteen, 


ſpread themſelves with aſtoniſhing celerity over all the 
branches. They foon loſe this adtivity, and are ſeen 
to faſten themſelves, without rambling any longer, to 
the moſt nutritive and beſt expoſed part of the leaf, un- 
til they have received their whole growth. They do 
not gnaw it, they only punCture it, and extract the 
juice with a ſmall trunk, with which nature has Preys 

ed them for this purpoſe. | 
THREE crops of cochineal are made every a 
are ſo many freſh generations of this inſet. The laſt 
produces only an indifferent cochineal, becauſe it is 
mixed with detached parcels of the leaves, which have 
been ſcraped in order to take away the new born inſeQs; 
which otherwiſe it would be hardly poſſible to gather; 
and becauſe the young cochineals are then mixed with 
the old; a circumflance which confiderably diminiſhes 
iheir value. Immediately before the rains, the branch- 
es of the nopal are cut, in order to fave'the little infes 
which are on them. Theſe are laid up in the houſes 
where the leaves maintain their freſhmeſs, as the leaves 
of all mucilaginous plants. Here the cochineals thrive 
during the bad ſeaſon. As ſoon as that is over, they 
are placed on-the trees without doors, where the ack: 
ing freſhneſs:of the air ſoon makes them propagate.” 
Ius cochineals are no ſooner gathered, but they ate 
plunged i in hot water to kill them. There are different 
ways of drying them. The beſt is, expoſing them to 
the ſun for ſeveral days, where they take à red brown 
colour, which the Spaniards call renegrida. The ſecond 
is putting them in an oven, where they aſſume a greyiſh” 
colour with veins of purple, which has given them the 
name 
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name of jaſpeada. But the moſt imperſect, which is BOOK 
what the Indians moſt generally practiſe, conſiſts in put- , — 8 
ting them on plates along with their cakes of maize, 
which proceſs frequently occaſions their being burnt, 
and gives them the appellation of negra. 

THOUGH the cochineal is claſſed in the animal king- 
dom, which is a ſpecies the moſt periſhable, it notwith- 
ſtanding never ſpoils. Without any other care than 
merely that of keeping it in a box, it has been preſerv- 
ed in all its virtue for ages. -Its price, which is always 
very high, might juſtly excite the emulation of thoſe 
nations which cultivate the American iſlands, and of 
other nations who inhabit regions, whoſe temperature 
would be propitious to this inſect, and to the plant on 
which it feeds. New Spain, however, has the fole'poſ- 
ſeſſion of this rich production. Independently of what 
it furniſhes" Aſia with, it ſends every year to Europe 
about two thoufand five hundred bags or ſacks, which 
are fold at Cadiz, one with another for 3300 livres. 
(about 144% This is a very conſiderable produce, which 
hardly coſt the Spaniards any trouble. It mould ſeem 
as if nature had gratuitouſly given them what they ſell 
at a high price to other nations. She has beſtowed pri- 
vileges upon them, by granting them at the ſame time 
both the productions which yield the moſt riches, and 
gold and ſilver, R are the vehicle or token of all 
productions. | 

SucH is the Adina which theſe bright wy fatal The mines 
metals have over us, that they have counterbalanced of Mexico. 
the infamy and execration, Which the pillagers of Ame- 
rica juſtly deſerved: The names of Mexico, Peru, and 
Potoſi, no longer make us ſnudder ; and yet we are 
men | Even at this day, when the . fpirit of juſtice; and 
the ſentiments of humanity are breathed forth in all our 
writingss and are become the invatiable rule of our 

judg- 
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judgment; a navigator, who ſhould come into our. 
ports with a veſſel laden with riches, notoriouſly ob- 
tained by methods equally barbarous, would land amidſt 
the general acclamations of the Baſh n Where is 
then that wiſdom, which is ſo much the boaſt of the 
preſent age? What is then that gold, which takes from 
us the idea of vice, and wipes away the horror of bloods 
ſhed ? Without doubt there is ſome advantage annezed 
to a medium of exchange between nations, to an ex- 
ternal repreſentation of all ſorts of value, to a common 
eſtimate of all labours. But would it not have been 
better if. nations had continued quiet, detached from 
each other, ignorant, and hoſpitable, than to be poiſon- 
ed with the moſt ferocious of all paſſions ? 

THz origin of metals has not always been well under- 
ſtood, It was long thought that they were as old as 
the creation. It is now believed with greater reaſon, 
that they are formed ſucceſſively. In fac, it is not pol- 
ſible to doubt, that nature is not continually employed 
in action, and that her ſprings are equally powerful in 
every part of the globe. | 
_ Every metal, according to the chymiſts, has for its 
principle an earth which conſtitutes it, and which is pe- 
culiar to it. It is exhibited to us, ſometimes under the 
form that characterizes it, and ſometimes under various 
forms, in which only eyes that have been habituated to 
theſe reſearches can recognize it. In the firſt caſe it is 
called virgin, in the ſecond mineralized ore. 

Mals whether virgin or mineralized, are ſome- 
times ſcattered by fragments in beds of earth that are 
horizontal or inclined. But this is not the place of 
their origin. They have been carried thither by great 
commotions, floods, and. earthquakes, which are con- 
tinually ſubverting our miſerable planet. They ate 
commonly — ſometimes in regular veins, and 
. ſometimes 
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ſometimes in detached maſſes, within the midſt of the . K 


rocks and mountains where they were formed. 3 
Acconxbix s to the conjectures of naturaliſts, in 
theſe great workhouſes which are always kept heated, 
exhalations are perpetually riſing. Theſe ſulphureous 
and ſaline liquors act on the metallic particles, attenuate 
and divide them; and make them lightly circulate 
within the cavities of the earth. 'They unite again, and 
then becoming too heavy to ſupport themſelves in the 
air, they fall, and are heaped up one upon another. If, 
in their different motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals. The caſe is otherwiſe, 
if they happen to be combined with foreign ſubſtances. 
NATURE, Which ſeemed as if ſhe wiſhed to conceal 
them, has not been able to ſecrete them from the avidity 
of man. By repeated obſervations, we are now able to 
diſcover the places where mines are found. Theſe are 
commonly mountains, where plants grow with difficul- 
ty, and ſoon fade; where trees are ſmall and crooked ; 
where the moiſture of dews, rains, and even -ſnows, is 
ſoon dried up; where ſulphureous and mineral exhala- 
tions ariſe; where the waters are loaded with vitriolic 
ſalts; and where the ſands contain metallic particles. 
Though each of theſe marks, ſeparately conſidered; be 
ambiguous, it ſeldom happens when all of them are 
found together, but that the earth contains ſome mine. 
Bur what are the terms, on which we extract this 
treaſure or this poiſon of human life from that abyſs, 
where nature had ſecreted it? We muſt pierce rocks to 
an immenſe depth ; dig ſubterraneous channels to carry 
off the waters which flow in and menace us on every 
ſide ; convey into immenſe galleries foreſts cut into 
props; ſupport the vaults of theſe galleries under the 
enormous weight of the earth-which perpetually tends to 
fill them up, and bury in their ruins thoſe avaricious and 
Vor. II. | P pre · 
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preſumptuous men who conſtructed them; we muſt ſcoop 
out canals and aqueducts; invent hydraulic machines of 
aſtoniſhing and various powers, and conſtruct all the 
ſeveral kinds of furnaces : we muſt be expoſed: to the 
danger of being ſuffocated or conſumed by an exhalation 
which kindles at the dim light of thoſe lamps, that are 
uſed to carry on the works; and at laſt die of a conſump- 
tion which reduces human life to one half of -its dura- 
tion. If we conſider how many obſervations, experi- 
ments, and trials all theſe labours ſuppoſe, we ſhall 
carry the origin of the world far beyond its known an- 
tiquity, To ſhew us the. gold, iron, copper, tin, and 
ſilver employed by the firſt. men, is to beguile us with 
a falſhood which can only impoſe upon children. 

. Waen the labour of mineralogy is finiſhed, that of 
metallurgy begins. Its object is to ſeparate metals from 
each other, and to detach them from extraneous bodies 
which invelope them. 

Ix order to ſeparate the gold from: the Roa which 
contain it, it is ſufficient to break them in pieces and 
reduce them to powder. The matter thus pulverized, 1s 
afterwards triturated with quickſilver, which combines 
itſelf. to-this precious metal, but without forming any 
union, either with the rock, or ſand, or even the earth 
which were mixed with it. By means of fire, the mer- 
cury is afterwards diſtilled, which on ſeparating, leaves 
the gold at the bottom of the veſſel in the ftate of a 
powder which is purified in the coppel. Virgin filver 
alſo requires no other preparations; 15175 

Bur when the filver is combined with other ſub- 
ſtances, or with metals of a different nature, it requires 


great knowledge and conſummate experience to purify 


it. Every circumſtance authorizes us to think that this 
art is unknown in the new world. It is alfo generally 


| acknowledged that the German or Swiſs miners would 


find in a mine that has already been worked, more 
wealth 
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wealth than the Spaniard had already extracted out of B 09 K 
it. They might earich themſelves by mines, Which for 
want of ſkill, have been rejected as inadequate to the | 


expences of working them. . 
Tur art of the Mexicans, whatſoever it might be, 
was yet infinitely below that of their oppreſlors. They 
had conſequently leſs ſilver than gold. Theſe metals 
were not employed by them as a medium of exchange: 
they were only objects of ornament, or mere curio- 
ſity. 
3 the firſt years ſubſequent to the conqueſt, the 
Spaniards ſpared themſelves the trouble, toil and ex- 
pences that are inſeparable from the working of mines. 
They wreſted from the Mexicans all the metals which 
they had amaſſed from the foundation of their empire. 
The temples, the palaces of the grandees, the houſes 
of private perſons, the meaneſt hovels; all were ſearch- 
ed and pillaged. Though the abhorrence the Indians 
had of their tyrants made them bury a great deal af their 
wealth in the ground, and throw-much more of it into 
the great lake, and into their rivers, yet avarice found 
enough to ſatisfy itſelf. This ſource exhauſted, re- 
courſe was neceſſarily had to the mines. 
Ink dug them at firſt indifferently every where, 
but rather preferred the ſea coaſts. Experience teaching 
them that thoſe which were. neareſt the ocean, were 
leaſt abaunding in theſe treaſures, they became diſguſted 
with this plan, At preſent they work no mine, that is 
not at a very great diſtance from the northern ſea, where 
it might be expoſed to the incurſions, and, perhaps, to 
the invaſions of the Europeans. The metals that are 
on the gulf of California appear to remain in perſect 
ſecurity, till theſe latitudes become better known and 
more frequented. The principal mines are in the pro- 
vinces of Zacatecas, new * Mexico, ſituated 
| 2 
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BOOK in the inland parts of the empire, where it is impoſſi- 

3 ſible for an enemy to penetrate by land, and to which 

there are no navigable rivers that lead. Theſe mines 

may employ forty thouſand Indians, under the direction 
of four thouſand Spaniards. 

Tux mines belong to the perſon who diſcovers them. 
'The only form he is obliged to obſerve is to get his 
ſamples approved by the government. As much land is 
granted to him as he chooſes ; but he is obliged to give 
a piaſtre, or five livres five ſous (about 47. 7d.) a foot 
to the proprietor. The third of what he purchaſes, 
belongs to government ; which after long continued 
and abſurd attempts to have it worked on its own ac- 
count, reſolves to diſpoſe of it to any one who will be 
a purchaſer, i in preference to the perſon who works the 
mine. All the mines that are abandoned, become alfo 
the property of the crown. 

Ir receives 420 livres (18). 77. 6d.) for every hun- 
dred weight of mercury that is uſed. In vain have in- 
telligent people repreſented that this exceſſive tax ne- 
ceſſarily diſcouraged induſtry, but all they have ſaid has 
been to little purpoſe. All that has been obtained, i is, 
the grant of credit for two years, but not without pay- 
ing intereſt. It is ſeldom that thoſe who undertake to 
work mines, are able to go on without theſe indulgen- 
cies. 'Theſe uncertain and hazardous enterprizes are 
ſcarcely ever undertaken, unleſs by men whoſe affairs 
are embarraſſed or totally ruined. | 

Max of good ſenſe and in eaſy circumſtances, have a 
more particular averſion for thefe undertakings, from 
the obligation they are under of delivering to govern- 
ment the fifth part of the ſilver, and the tenth part of 
the gold which they draw from the earth. The ſtate 
had a long time objected to this difference of taxation; 


but has been obliged to rn to it; becauſe the mines 
of 
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of gold being more precarious than thoſe of ſilver, were 
totally abandoned. Both the one and the other will 
ſoon be unable to pay the tribute impoſed on them, As 
gold and ſilver become more common in trade, the 
value of them is proportionably diminiſhed, and be- 
comes leſs adequate to the goods for which they are 
exchanged. This decreaſing value of metals, would 
have been attended with till greater conſequences, if 
the labours which procure them had not been ſucceſ- 
ſively rendered more and more ſimple. This oeconomy 
is carried very near as far as it can go; and whenever 
that happens, the court of Madrid will be under a 
neceſſity of leſſening the duties, unleſs it ſubmits: to 
have the beſt mines neglected, as the indifferent ones 
have been. Perhaps, it will ſoon be obliged to con- 
tent itſelf with two reals or twenty fix ſous (15. 1d. f.) 
a mark, which it receives for the duties ah e 
and coining. 

THz mint of Mexico, W coins — 65 mil- 
lions of livres; (2, 843, 750l.]) the ſixth part nearly in 
gold, the reſt in ſilver. About the half of this paſſes 
into Europe, a ſixth part into the Eaſt Indies, a twelfth 
into the Spaniſh iſlands. The reſt paſſes off inſenſibly 
in foreign colonies, or circulates in the empire. There 
it ſerves to carry. on the inland trade, and to pay the 
taxes which are conſiderable. 

ALL the males among the Indians from W = 
fifty, pay a poll tax of 11 livres 16 ſous, (about 107.) 
of which eight ninths muſt be paid into the tres ſury, 
and the reſt is deſtined to various uſes. The Meſtees 
who ar deemed Indians for the two firſt generations, 
and free Mulattoes, are ſubjected to the ſame taxation. 
Thoſe negro ſlaves are exempted from it, for whom 
280 livres (124. 55.) have hoe 1 to the kung at their 
ene no" o abt Grigke 
p 3 Tur 
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Tux Spaniards whom they have not ſo far degraded 
as to impoſe on them a perſonal tribute, are fubjeQed 
to all the other taxes. The moſt conſiderable of which, 
is that of thirty three per cent. on the value of all the 
goods that are ſent to them from Europe, which retains 
twenty-five of this under divers denominations, and 


This ruinous taxation does not prevent them from de. 
ing after wards ſubjeQted to the alcavala. 

Tut alcavala is a duty on every thing that is ſeld or 
exchanged, and is paid as often as the ſale or exchange 
takes place. It was eſtabliſhed in the metrepolis in 
1341, and it hath gradually advanced to ten per cent. of 
the value of merchandize ſold in wholeſale, and even to 
Fourteen of all that ſold by retail. Philip II. after the 
diſaſter of His fleet, fo well known under the pompous 
title of the invincible, was determined by his urgefit 
wants to introduce this taxation into Mexioo, as in the 
other colonies. Though it ought to have been only a 


temporary tax, yet i has continued ever ſince; It is 
true, that it has not been augmented, and that it re- 


mained at two and a half per cent. as it was at firſt 
ſertled. The cruciade has not had the fame fabj- 
bry. - 

THE etuciddeds a bull which allows great indulgen- 
cies, and permits the uſe of eggs, butter, and cheeſe, 
during lem. The government, to whom the court of 
Rome gave up the benefits accruing from it, had Yivid- 
ed the perſons who were willing to avail themſelves of 
it imo four clafles.” This indulgence was paid by thoſe 
who ved; by their induftry, at the rate of two livres 
fix fous, {about 25.) Thoſe, who hud been able to raife 
a 'capital'of' 110,500 livres, (near 450⁰ pald g Fivies 5 
ſous ; (about 45). it coſt 10 Kvres 10 ſous, 'fabbut gs. 
26) to thoſe who rote more chan 538,00 Ryres, 

8 (about 
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(about 25601.) and 52 livres 10 ſous (about 2/. 4. to B * K 
the viceroy, and thoſe who were inveſted with the moſt , 
honourable dignities. It was left to every man's con- 
ſcience, by informing him that he would obtain nos, 
thing, if he did not proportion his contribution to hi 
fortune. Mexico alone then paid about 2,600,000 
livres, (near-114,000/.). It is probable that this ſuper- 
ſition decreaſed, ſince the miniſtry in 15 56 fixed this 
bull, for all conditions, at 40 ſous, (17. 9d. Govern- 
ment obliges nobody to take itz but the prieſts would 
refuſe the comforts of religion to thoſe who ſhould not 
have purchaſed it; and perhaps there is not in all Spa- 
niſh America a man ſufficiently- enlightened, or bold 
enough to ſet himſelf above this impoſition, | 
One ſpecies. of oppreſſion, which has not been fo 
patiently ſubmitted to, is the duty which they have of 
late put on ſalt and tobacco. The people, who ſuf- 
fered their former calamities without murmuring, were 
highly diſguſted with theſe innovations. One of them 
appeared ſo repugnant to natural right, and the other 
ſo ſtrongly contradicted one of their moſt agteeable 
enjoyments, that though they had been for à long 
time accuſtomed to the yoke, there was an inſutrec- 
tion among them. The atrocious conduct of the 
farmers of the revenues, greatly added to the general 
diſcontent, It diſcovered itſelf from one end of the 
empire to the other, and has been Heard of ever in 
Europe. Some mild diſpoſitions have palliated the evil 
but they are fill in a degree of ferment; that the me- 
tropolis will not eafily appeaſe withbur ſome ſacrifice. 
One of the moſt eee to its colonies would be 
that of ſtamped paper. en 
IN pDpzrzN ENTE Lof — triares which Spain 
exacts of her colonies, ſhe*Tailes in times of diſtteſs, 
under the denomination of loan, conſiderable ſums, of 
P 4 which 
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B O OK which ſhe hath never payed either the intereſt or the 
capital. This vexation, which began in the time of 
Philip II. hath been continued to our days. It was 
more frequently repeated under Philip V, than in the 
courſe of the other reigns, which contributed not 3 
little to render the French name odious in theſe coun- 
tries. This contribution, which was levied on all who 
poſſeſſed any fortune, was urged with more eagernelz 
at Mexico than in other places; becauſe the Europeans, 
Creoles, Meſtees, Mulattoes, and eſpecially the Indi- 
ans, were there in mote affluent- circumſtances. The 
public proſperity. has been greatly: diminiſhed in this 
country by the revenue laws, and is wy hs Rill _ 

ſo by the rapaciouſneſs of the cler. 

Tux clergy tigorouſly collect the tenth of every * 
duce. The functions of their profeſſion are paid them 
at an extravagant price. Their lands are immenſe, and 
every day they acquire a greater extent of territ 
They are thought to be in poſſeſſion of a fourth of the 
revenues of the empire. The biſhop of Angelos alone, 
has an income of 1, 260, ooo livres, (above 55, 100 
Theſe ſcandalous riches haye multiplied eccleſiaſties to 
ſuch a degree, that they now conſtitute the fiſth pan 
of the whole population of the white people. Some 
of them were born in the colony; but the greateſt part 
are adventurers come from Europe, in order to ſcreen 
themſelves from the authority of their ſuperiors, or to 
make their fortune expeditiouſſy. lien ams 2 
Tux revenue of the crown is not what it ought to 
be. The duties, fixed on goods which are imported here 
from Cadiz, and on the ores, the quickſilver, the poll 
tax, the impoſts, the royal domain, are ſuch great ob- 
jeQs; that we cannot help being greatly ſuspriſed, when 
we ſee that the. r- phone aye e Maxicoy 
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though the beſt conducted of his poſſeſſions, no more B O OK 
than about 6,300,000 livres. (276,000l.) The reſt, 
that is to ſay, almoſt the whole, is abſorbed by the ci- 
vil and military government of the country, which are 

both in the utmoſt diſorder. 

Taz finances are ſwallowed up by the vaſt number 
of clerks that are ſtationed every where; by corregidors 
who adminiſter juſtice in the provinces; by the com- 
mandants of places ; by three ſuperior councils of juſtice 
known by the name of Audience; by thoſe who are 
inveſted with full authority, or by ſubalierns who gain 
the confidence of the people in place. A part of this 
pillage finds its way into Europe, another part contri- 
butes to ſeed the pride, lazineſs, luxury, and profligacy 
of a ſmall number of Mexican towns, but principally of 
Mexico itſelf, ? 

Taz Mexicans who for a time might have been at 
a loſs to determine whether the Spaniards were a ſwarm 
of robbers or a conquering people, ſaw their capital al- 
moſt totally deſtroyed by thoſe cruel wars, of which it 
was the theatre, Cortez. was not long before he re- 
built it ; and it has ſince been extended and embelliſhed. 

Its ſtreets are broad, ſtraight, and interſect each other 
at right angles. The houſes are pretty ſpacious, but 
without conveniences or decorations. Not one of the 
public edifices that are ſhewn with the greateſt oſtenta- 
tion to travellers, recalls to the remembrance the finer 
days of architecture, nor even the good gothic times. 
The principal ſquares have à fountain in the center, 
and are pretty regular; but this is all their merit; There 
is a walk with a jet d'eau, where eight alleys meet, 
whoſe trees have a form and foliage not very agreeable 
to the eye. Superſtition has amaſſed ireaſures from all 
the quarters of the globe in innumerable churches,with- 
out there being a ſingle one that raiſes the ſoul to any 
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BOOK ſublime ideas, or that can fill the heart with n 


II. ſentiments. 
—— Tux air of this city is very temperate, ſo that woollen 
clothing may be worn all the year. The leaſt precau- 
tions are ſufficient to prevent any inconveniencies from 
the heat. Charles the fifth aſked a Spaniard on his ar- 
rival from Mexico, how long the interval was there 
between ſummer and winter; juſt as long, replied he, 
with great truth and wit, as it takes to paſs out of you 
ſhine into ſpade. 

Tux city is built in the centre of a great lake, which 
is biſſected by a very narrow iſthmus. That part of the 
lake, whoſe water is ſoft, calm, and full of fiſh, falls in- 
to the other which is ſalt, generally agitated, and with- 
out fiſh. Ihe circumference of this whole lake, which 
is unequal in its extent, is about thirty leagues. | 

PEOPLE are not agreed with regard to the origin of 
theſe waters. The moſt common and probable opinion 
makes them iſſue from a large and lofty mountain ſitu- 
ated to the ſouth-weſt of Mexico, with this difference, 
that the ſalt water runs under a track of land that'is full 
of mines, which communicate this quality to it. 

BxFORE the conqueſt, Mexico and many other towns 
fituated on the margin of the lake, were expoſed toin- 
undations, which rendered them dangerous to live in. 
Dikes conſtructed with incredible expence and labour, 
were not always ſufficient to divert the torrents which 
poured down from the mountains. The Spaniards have 

alſo experienced theſe calamities. Moſt of their'build- 
ings, though conſtruQed with care, and ſupported on 
piles, after a few years, ſink four, five, or fix feet, in a 
foil that is not firm enough to ſupport them. --'! - 
Tuxst inconveniencies gave riſe to the project of 
draining off the waters. Accounts that were prodi- 
giouſly exaggerated; aſſute us that in y604, four hun- 


dred ſeventy-one thouſand one hundred and fifty-four 
Indians 
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Indians were employed in digging this canal. In order BO OK 


to find a fund neceſſary for defraying the expence of it, 
one hundredth part of the price of houſes, lands, and 
merchandiſe was exacted; a taxation unknown in the 
new world. Ignorance, diſcouragements, and particu- 
lar intereſts made this noble and wiſe undertaking mil- 
carr 

Tex viceroy Ladeyrera, in 1635, thought that it 
would be of advantage, that it was even indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to build Mexico in another place. Avarice, 
incapable of making any ſacrifice ; pleaſure, ever afraid 
of interrupting its enjoyments ; idleneſs, which dreads 
trouble; all the paſſions united themſelves to thwart an 
idea, which in itſelf was liable to ſome objections. 

Tux new efforts that have ſince been made to render 
living in this country as ſafe as it is agreeable, have nov 
proved altogether ſucceſsful : whether this may be ow- 
ing to their not having been properly exerted, or that na- 
ture has thrown mſurmountable obſtacles in the way, 
Mexico remains ſtill expoſed to the fury of the waters; 
and the dread of inundations has greatly diminiſhed its 
population. The majority of hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
it formerly contained more than two hundred thouſand 
ſouls; at preſent. it has not above fifty thouſand. This 
number is compoſed of Spaniards, Meſtees, Indians, Ne- 
groes, Mulattoes, of ſach a diverſity of heterogeneous 
races from the white to the black, that among an hun- 
dred faces one will hardly find two oſ the ſame colour. 

Baron this emigration, riches had accumulated in 
Mexico to an incredible degree. What in other coun- 
tries is made of iron and copper, was here made of ſil- 
ver or gold. Theſe ſplendid metals, as well as pearls and 
precious ſtones, were employed to adorn their horſes and 
fervants, the moſt common utenſils, 'and uſed for the 
meaneſt purpoſes. 'The manners of the country, which 
are always conformable to the luxury that prevails, cor- 
reſponded 
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B O O K reſponded with this ſtile of romantic magnificence, The 
k women, in their palaces, were waited upon by thou- 
ſands of ſlaves, and never appeared in public but with 
a retinue, which amongſt us, is reſerved for the majeſty 
of a throne. To theſe extravagancies the men adde{ 
profuſions ſtill greater for negro women, whom. they 
publicly raiſed to the rank of their miſtreſſes. This 
luxury which was ſo exceſſive in the ordinary action 
of life, exceeded all bounds on occaſion of the ſlighteſ 
feſtivals. 'The general pride then exerted itſelf, and 
each man Javiſhed millions to acquire the ſuperiority for 
his own particular taſte. The crimes neceſſary to ſup- 
port this extravagance, were previouſly atoned for; u 
ſuperſtition had pronounced every man holy ond jul 
who ſhould contribute liberally to churches. 
THE treaſures, and the pomp naturally ——_— up⸗ 
on them, muſt neceſſarily have diminiſhed at Mexico, 
in proportion as thoſe who poſſeſſed them ſought an ah- 
lum at Angelos and other towns. The advantage, hon. 
ever, which this capital enjoys of being the center 
the dominion, the ſeat of government, the place when 
the coin is ſtruck, the reſidence of the greateſt. proprie- 
tors of lands and of the richeſt traders, has always occa- 
ſioned the greateſt part of the en affairs of: the 
empire to be tranſaQed here. _ 
Connec. THE trade Mexico carries on with the ccher; parua 
tions of America is much confined; By the north ſea it receives 
Mexic® from Maracaybo and Caracos ebcoa greatly ſupetior u 
= of A- its own, and negroes by the way of the Havannah and 
merica, Carthagena: it gives in exchange meal and ſilver. 
— — .., Is connections wh the ſouth ſea are of greater uti- 
and with lity to it, without being much more. conſiderable. Ori- 
Europe. ginally Peru was allowed to ſend annually to New Spain 
two veſſels, whoſe cargoes together, were: not to exceed 
one million ten thouſand livres. (above 44,0000.) This 
was ſome time afterwards reduced to half. It was 85 
. wats. 
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India goods it imported into the country. The mer- 
chants of Lima complained a long time, but ineffeu- 
ally, of a barbarous law that deprived them of the dou- 
ble advantage of ſelling the ſuperfluities of their commo- 
dities, and of receiving thoſe they wanted. The com- 
munication between the two colonies was at laſt re- eſta- 
bliſhed, but with reſtrictions which prove that the go- 
vernment had not acquired any conſiderable informa- 
tion, and that it only yielded to importunity. Since this 
period, the veſſels ſent out from Callao and Guayaquil, 
carry cocoa, 'wines, and brandies to Acapulco and Son- 
ſonnate on the coaſt of Guatimala, and bring back pitch, 
tar, arnotto, indigo, cochineal, iron and haberdaſhery 
wares of Angelos, and as many contraband goods as poſ- 
ſible from the Philippine iſlands, ſo celebrated in Eu- 
rope from the connections which they have with Mex- 
ico, The importance of this communication ſeems to 
require that we ſhould trace its origin. 

Wuxx the court of Madrid, whoſe ambition increaſed 
with their proſperity, had formed the plan of a great eſ- 
tabliſhment in Aſia, their attention was ſeriouſly en- 
gaged in conſidering of expedients to inſure its ſucceſs. 
This project muſt neceſſarily be expoſed to great diffi- 
culties. The riches of America ſo powerfully attracted 
the Spaniards, who conſented to a voluntary exile, that 
it did not appear poſlible to engage them to go and ſettle 
at the Philippines, unleſs it was agreed to give them a 
ſhare in theſe treaſures. This ſacrifice was reſolved upon. 
The riſing colony was authorized to ſend every year into 
America, India goods in exchange for metals. 

Tuts unbounded liberty was attended with ſuch con- 
ſequences, that it excited the jealouſy of the metropolis. 
Things were a little quieted by reſtraining to 3,150,000 
livres (near 138,000).) the trade allowed to be carried 

on 


ally ſuppreſſed in 1636, on pretence that it prejudiced B 0's K - 
the trade of the metropolis, by the quantity of Eaſt 
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BOOK on. This fum was divided in twelve thouſand equal 
3 11. ſhares. Every head of a family was to have one, and 
| perſons in place a number proportioned to their rank, Re. 

ligious communities were camprehended in thisar 
ment, actording to the extent of their credit, and the 
opinion that was entertained of their utility. Two bun- 
dred of theſe ſhares were allowed to the Jeſuits, whole 
employments and enterprizes ſeemed to N greater 

means. 

Tax veſſels which departed at firſt from the iſland 
of Cebu, and afterwards from the iſland of Luconia, 
originally took the route of Peru. The length of thi 
voyage was prodigious. They diſcovered trade-wind 
which opened a much ſhorter paſſage to Mexico; au 
this branch of commerce was tranſaQed on its coal, 
where it was eſtabliſhed. 

EveRy year, in the middle of July, they ſend. out 
from the port of Manilla, a galleon, which is common) 
from eighteen hundred to two thouſand tons. After get 
ting clear of a multitude of iſlands and racks which de 

| layed its courſe, it ſteers eaſt-north-eaſt, in order to mee! 

with the weſt winds in thirty degrees latitude, which 
bring them ina ſtraight courſe to the end of their voyup: 
This veſſel, which is very heavy laden, is ſix months at 
her paſſage, becauſe the ſailors who are on board, fron 
their extreme timidity never hoiſt the main fail in th 
night time, and often lower all their ſails without th 
leaſt occaſion. At laſt the ſhip arrives at Mexico. 
Tux coaſts of this great empire are not like thoſe d 
Peru, where the vicinity and heights of the Cordelew 
afford a perpetual ſpring, and cauſe regular and mil 
winds to blow. As ſoon as the ſhip has paſſed the la- 
tude of Panama the free communication of the atmo 
phere, eaſt by weſt, not being any longer interrupted by 
this prodigious chain of mountains, the climate become 
different. In reality, navigation in theſe latitudes 1 
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ſafe and eaſy from the middle of October to the begin- B ON o K 


ning of May; but during the reſt of the year, the vio- 
lences of the weſt wind, the dreadful ſtorms, the exceſ- 
five rains, the ſuffocating heats, the total calms; all 
theſe obſtacles, which are combined or ſueceed each 
other, render the ſea troubleſome and even dangerous. 
Throughout this whole extent of coaſt, which is more 
than ſix hundred leagues, there is not a ſingle bark to 
be ſeen, nor even the leaſt canoe, either for trade or 
fiſhing. Even the ports, which are ſcattered up and 
down here, are open, defenceleſs, and expoſed to the in- 
ſults of the firſt pirate that may be inclined to attack 
them. The port of Acapulco, where the galleons ar- 
rive, is the only one that has ee the attention of 
government. . 

Sn1Ps arrive there by two inlets, corn from each 
other by a ſmall iſland : the entrance into them in the 
day, is by means of a ſea breeze, as the ſailing out in the 
night time is effected by a land breeze. A wretched 
fort, forty-two pieces of cannon, and a garriſon of ſixty. 
men, defend it. It is equally extenſive, ſafe, and com- 
modious. The baſon which conſtitutes this harbour, 
is ſurrounded by lofty mountains, which are ſo dry that 
they are even deſtitute of water. The air here is hot, 
heavy, and unwholeſome, to which none can habituate 
themſelves, except certain negroes that are born under 
a ſimilar climate, or ſome mulattoes. This feeble and 
miſerable colony is crowded with a vaſt acceſſion to its 
numbers upon the arrival of the galleons ; traders floc k- 
ing here from all the provinces of Mexico, who come 
to exchange European toys, their own cochineal, and 
about ten millions (43 7,5001.) of filver for ſpices, muſlins, 
printed linens, filks, perfumes, and the gold works of 
Aſa. After continuing about three months, the veſſel 
takes again the route of the Philippines before the firſt 
D N 
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BOOK of April, with one or two companies of infantry that 
„„ appointed to relieve the garriſon of Manilla. Part 


of the riches with which it is laden remains in the colo- 
ny, the reſt js diſtributed among the nations which had 
contributed to form its cargo. 

THE immenſe ſpace, which the galleons have to tra- 
verſe, has made it neceſſary io look out for places where 
they might take in refreſhments. The firſt that has 
been met with of this kind, is on the route from Aca- 
pulco to the Philippines, in thoſe iflands know at firſt 
by the name of the Ladrones, and ſince by the name of 
Marianne iflands, They were diſcovered by Magellan 
in 1521. They were at firſt neglected; the galleons 
afterwards uſed to put in there for refreſhment ;- but 
there was no regular ſettlement made here till the year 
1678. | 1 

THESE iſlands are ſituated at the extremſty of the 
ſouth ſea, near four hundred leagues to the eaſt of the 
Philippines, Their poſition in the torrid Zone prevents 
not the climate from being moderately temperate. The 
air is pure, the ſky ſerene, and the ſoil fruitful. Before 
their intercourſe with the Europeans, the inhabitants, 
who were always naked, lived only on fruits, roots, and 
fiſh. As fiſhing was their uſual and ſole occupation, 
they had conſtructed canoes, more perfect than any that 
have ever been found in the reſt of the world. 

Tux people, who are very numerous, and are diffuſed 
in twelve iflands, that are the only inhabited ones in 
this archipelago, have gradually diminiſhed ſince the in- 
vaſion of the Spaniards, either by contagious diſorders, 
or by the bad uſage which they have experienced. The 
remainder, to the number of two thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred perſons, have collected themſelves in the center of 
the iſland of Guam, which may bave from twenty-five 


to thirty leagues circumference. It is garriſoned by a 
| | hundred 
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hundred men, who are appointed to defend two ſmall B OO K 


forts that are ſituated on two roads, one of Which re- 
ceives a ſmall veſſel, which every two years arrives here 
from the Philippines, and the other is deſtined to fur- 
niſh refreſhments to the galleon. This: laſt fort is ſo 
wretched, that the veſſel never ſtays here more than 
two days, and in that ſhort time at is often expoſed to 
very great dangers, It is very extraordinary that Spain 
has not ſought for a better harbour, or very ſingular 
that no one has been found in ſuch a multitude of iflands. 
California preſents an aſylum more ſecure to the galleons 
that come from the Philippines to Acapulco. 
CALIFORNIA is properly a long neck of land which 
ſtretches from the northern coaſts of America, and runs 
along between eaſt and ſouth as far as the torrid zone: 
it is waſhed on each ſide by the -pacific ocean. The 
part that is known of this peninſula is three hundred 
leagues long, and ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 
Ir is impoſſible that in ſo vaſt an extent, the nature 
of the ſoil, and the temperature of the air ſhould be 
every where the ſame. It may be ſaid, however, that in 
general the climate here is dry and exceſſively hot; the 
ground bare, ſtony, mountainous, ſandy, and conſe- 
quently barren, and unfit for agriculture and br 
cattle. Amidſt the ſmall number of trees that are found 
here, the moſt uſeful is the pitahaya, the produce of 
which conſtitutes the principal food of the Californians. 
Its branches which arerffluted and perpendicular, have 
no leaves, and it is from the ſterus that the fruit grows. 
It is prickly like the Indian cheſnut; but its pulp re 
ſembles that of the fig, with this men that | it-is 
much ſweeter and more delicate. 23G 32 
Taz ſea; which is richer than the and; farts 
with fiſh of every kind in the greateſt abutdayce}! and 
of the moſt exquiſite taſte. But what” renders "the 
gulf 6f'California of more importance, is the pearls, 
- Vor. II. Q_ which, 
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B O O K which in the fiſhing ſeaſon, draw together the dubak. 
3 tants of the provinces of New Spain. 

Tux Californians are well made and very ſtout. Ps 
extreme puſillanimity, inconſtancy, indolence, ſtupidity, 
and even inſenſibility, form their charater. They are 
children in whom the powers of reaſon are not yet un- 
folded. They are ſwarthier than the Mexicans. | This 
difference of colour proves that the civilized life of ſo- 
ciety, ſubverts or totally changes the order and laws of 
nature, ſince we find under the temperate zone a ſavage 
people that are blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid Zone. 

Bronx the Europeans had penetrated into California, 
the natives had no form of religion; and their govern- 
ment was ſuch as might be expected from their igno- 
rance. Each nation was an aſſemblage of ſeveral cot- 
tages, more or leſs numerous, that were all mutually 
confederated by alliances, but without any chief. They 
were ſtrangers even to filial obedience. The men were 
acquainted with, no ſpecies of dreſs, but the women 
covered thoſe parts nature intended ſhould be _— 
ed with extreme care. 

WHETHER theſe . were known or 2 cer- 
tain it is that Mexico was no ſooner reduced and trau - 
quility eſtabliſhed, than the plan was laid for the con- 
queſt of California, Cortez landed there in 1366. He 
had not even time to take a ſurvey of it, becauſe he was 
obliged to return to his government, where the report 

of his death had diſpoſed the minds of the people tb a 
general inſurted ion. The ſeveral attempts that have 
ſince been made to form an eſtabliſhment there, bave 
all been unſucceſsful. 'The endeavours of the court 
were not more fortunate than thoſe of individuals. If we 
pay the leaſt attention to the ſpirit that directed theſe 
enterpriaes, we ſhall find that want of humanity, cou», 

* and ** the cauſe of theſe misfur- 
5 tunes. 
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tunes. There was not a ſingle expedition that was not B 8 


ill concerted or imprudently conducted. 


Sp Alx diſpirited with her loſſes and expences, had en- 


tirely abandoned the acquiſition of California, when the 
Jeſuits in 1697 ſolicited permiſſion to undertake it. As 
ſoon as they had obtained the conſent of government they 
began to execute a plan of legiſlation, which they had 
formed from accurate ideas of the nature of the ſoil, the 
character of the inhabitants, and the influence of the 
climate. They were not guided by fanaticiſm. They 
arrived among the ſavages they purpoſed to civilize with 
curioſities that might amuſe them, grain proper tg be 
their food, and apparel fit to pleaſe them. The hatred 
theſe people bore to the Spaniſh name, could not ſu 
port itſelf againſt theſe demonſtrations of benevolence. 
They teſtified their acknowledgments, as much as want 
of ſenſibility and their inconſtancy were capable of. 
Theſe vices were in part ſubdued by the religious inſti- 
tutors, who proſecuted their project with a warmth and 
reſolution pecyliar to their body. They made them - 
ſelves carpentets, maſons, weavers, and huſbandmen „and 
by theſe means ſpeceeded in imparting knowledge, and 
in ſome meaſure a taſte for the firſt arts of neceſſity to 
this ſavage people; who have been all ſucceſſively formed 
into one body. In 1745, they conſiſted of forty-three 
villages, that were ſeparated by the barrenneſs of the ſoil 
and the want of water. This republic will augment, 
in proportion as the ſucceſſors of thoſe who formed it, 
ſhall proſecute their labours northwards, where, accord- 
ing to a plan that was judiciouſiy concerted, a commu- 
nication was to be eſtabliſhed. between the miſſionaries 
of the peninſula, and thoſe of the continent. | They are 
only ſeparated from each other by the river Colorago. 
- Tazsz ſmall boroughs pripeipally ſubſiſt on corn 
and pulſe which they cultivate, and on the fruits and 
domeſtic animals of 2 the breeding of which is 
an 
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BOOK an object of continual attention, The Indians habe 
each their field, and the property of what they reap; 
but ſuch is their want of foreſight, that they would 
ſquander in a day what they had gathered, if the miſ. 
ſionary did not take upon himſelf to diſtribute it to them 
as they want it. They already make ſome coarſe ſtuffs, 
The neceffaries they ſtand in need of, are purchaſed 
with pearls, which they fiſh in the gulf, and with wine 
that nearly reſembles that of Madeira, which they ell 
to New Spain and to the galleons, and experience hath 
ſhewn it is highly important that the uſe of this liquor 
ſhould be prohibited them. 

TWELVE laws, that are very ſimple, ſuffice to regulate 
this riſing ſtate. In order to enforce the obſervance of 
them, the miſſionary chuſes the moſt intelligent perſon 
of the village; who is impowered to whip and impriſon, 
the only puniſhments of which they have any knowledge, 

Ix all California there are only two gartiſons, each 

_ conſiſting of thirty men, and a ſoldier with every mil. 
ſionary. Theſe troops were ſelected by the legiſlators 
and are under their orders, though they are paid by the 
government. 'The court of Madrid ſaw no inconvenience 

in leaving theſe triflng forces in the hands of thoſe who 
had acquired their confidence; and they demonſtrated 
to them that nothing but this expedient would have 

| prevented the oppreſſion of their new Babes 
Tuxx will continue happy juſt as long as no mines 

are diſcovered in their territory. If there are any mines, 
as the great number on the other fide of the gulf i 

a a ſtrong preſumption, no ſooner will they be found 
out, but the edifice that has been reared with ſuch 

trouble and good ſenſe, will be at once ſubverted. 
Theſe people, like ſo many others, will diſappear from 
the ſurface of the earth, The gold, which the Spaniſh 
government would draw from Californis, would deprive 


it of the advantages which its p Policy may now find | » 
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the labours of its miſſionaries; who ſhould rather be 2.0.2 
encouraged to purſue their uſeful undertakings. Theſe, | 


perhaps, might enable the court of Madrid to build forts, 
which would put them in a condition of beholding with 
tranquillity the diſcovery of that paſſage which the Eng- 


liſh have long ſought ſor, the north-weſt paſſage to the 


pacific ocean. It has alſo been imagined that theſe ram- 
parts might prove a barrier againſt the Ruſſians, who in 
1741 penetrated within twelve degrees of Cape Men- 


docino, the moſt northern poſition that has hitherto been 
known of California, But if they had obſerved that 


this voyage could not be undertaken but from the ſeas 
of Kamtſchatka, they would have been ſenſible that 
nothing could be fitted out there, byt weak armaments 
merely to gratify curioſity, and which conſequently 
could not occaſion the leaſt diſquietude, 

Ax advantage more certain, and leſs remote, is the 
facility which California gives of reducing the provinces 
which extend from the other ſide of the gulf to the 
river Colorado. Theſe rich countries are at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from Mexico, and ſo difficult of acceſs, that it 
appeared as dangerous to attempt the conqyeſt of them, 
as uſeleſs to execute it. The liberty, the ſafety of the 
ſea of California, ought to encourage the undertaking, 
furniſh the means of ſucceeding in it, and inſure the 
advantages accruing from it, Philoſophers themſelves 
will invite the court of Madrid to theſe expeditions, as 
ſoon as they ſhall have ſeen them ſolemnly abjure thoſe 
fanatical and deſtruQive principles which have hitherto 
conſtituted the baſis of their policy. | | 

In the mean time, till Spain ſhall adopt theſe great 
ſpeculations, California ſerves for a place for ſhips that 
ſail from the Philippines to Mexico to put in at. Cape 
St. Lucar, ſituated at the ſouthern . extremity of the 
peninſula, is the place where they touch. There they find 
a good harbour, refreſhments, and ſignals which give 

Q 3 them 
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BOOK them information if any enemy appears in theſe lati- 
titudes that are very dangerous, and where they have 
been the moſt frequently attacked. It was in 1734 that 
the galleon arrived here for the firſt time. Its orders 
and its neceſſities have always ſince that time wee 
it hither. 

Tux ſyſtem adopted by all the governments of Eu- 
rope to hold colonies in the moſt abſolute dependence 
on the metropolis, has always made the connections of 
Mexico with Aſia, ſuſpicious to ſeveral of the Spaniſh 
politicians. The opinion which has prevailed, and is 
ſtill maintained, that it is not poſſible to preſerve the 
Philippines, without this communication, has alone pre- 
vented them from having it broken. All their efforts 
have only been able to limit it, by hindering Peru 
from having any ſhare in it. This vaſt empire has 
by ſevere and repeated laws been deprived of the advan. 
tage of drawing direQly from the eaſt, that merchan. 
diſe of which it ſtood in need, and of the liberty even 
of indirectly deriving it from New Spain. 

THz'ss ſhackles were diſapproved by the bold and 
fertile genius of Alberoni. Full of the molt extenſive 
views for the proſperity and glory of that monarchy 
which he attempted to reſtore, he purpoſed to retain 
in it the treaſures of the new world, to which it had 
hitherto ſerved only as a mart. According to his plan 

| the eaſt was to furniſh all the articles of dreſs to the 
Spaniſh colonies and to the metropolis itſelf, which it 
would have received through the channel of its colo- 
nies. He juſtly expected that thoſe powers, whole in- 
tereſts this arrangement would prejudice, and whoſe 
induſtry it would ruin, would ſtrive to obſtruR it; but 
he ſtudied to brave their fury in the European feas, and 
he had already given orders for putting the coaſts and 
harbours of the South Sea in a condition of not bei 
intimidat 
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intimidated by any diſtreſſed and worn out — B 0 9 K 
that might happen to attack them. 4 — 

THEss views were defective in . — | 
tranſported by the enthuſiaſm of his opinions, and by 
his hatred againſt thoſe nations that purpoſed to em- 
barraſs his meaſures, did not perceive, that the ſilks and 
linens that ſhould be imported into Spain in the way he 
propoſed, would bear ſuch an exceſſive price, as would 
neceſſarily prevent the conſumption of them. The 
proje& of cloathing the people of North and South 
America from Aſia, appears to be a very ſenſible one. 

Tus coloniſts would be cloathed more agreeably, 
cheaper, and in a manner better adapted to the climate : 
The wars of Europe would not expoſe them to the 
want of things that are indiſpenſably neceſſary: They 
would become more wealthy, would be better affected 
to their mother country, and better enabled to defend 
themſelves againſt the enemies it might draw upon them: 
Theſe enemies themſelves would prove leſs formidable; 
becauſe they would gradually loſe the ſtrength which the 
furniſhing of Peru and Mexico with proviſions procures 
them. In a word, Spain by receiving on India goods 
the ſame duties as it receives on thoſe with which its 
rivals furniſh it, would loſe no branch of its revenues. 
It might even, if occafion required, obtain'from its co- 
lonies ſuccours, which at preſent they have neither the 
diſpoſition nar the power of granting. We ſhall inſiſt 
no longer on the commerce of Mexico with the Eaft 
Indies; let us now ſpeak of its connections with Europe 
by the north fea, and begin with that which the pro- 
duQtions of Guatimala form. 

THe province of Guatimala, which is one of the 
largeſt of New Spain, was conquered in 1524, and 
1525, by Pedro de Alvarado, one of Cortez's lieutenants, 
He 9 in it ſeveral towns, and in particular the capi- 


Q 4 tal, 
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BOOK tal, which bears the name of the province. It is ſituated 
in a valley that is about three miles broad, and bounded 
by two mountains that are pretty lofty. From the 
mountain towards the ſouth run ſeveral rivulets and foun- 
tains, which yield to the villages, that are ſituated on 
the declivity, a delicious freſhneſs, and maintain a per- 
petual ſucceſſion of flowers and fruits. The aſpect of 
the mountain, that is to the north, is horrid. There is 
no verdure ever ſeen upon it: nothing but aſhes, and 
calcined ſtones. A kind of noiſe, which the imhabitants 
aſcribe to the boiling of metals that are in a flate of 
fuſion within the caverns of the earth, is heard conti- 
nually. From theſe interior furnaces iſſue flames, and 
torrents of ſulphur, which fill the air with an horrible 
infeQion. Guatimala, according to the expreſſion of 
the country, is ſituated between paradiſe and hell. 

Irs ſituation, and its diſtance from Mexico and Gua- 
dalajara, have occaſioned it to be fixed upon for the ſeat 
of an audience, which extends its juriſdiction over three 
hundred leagues to the ſouth, an hundred to the north, 
ſixty to the eaſt, and twelve to the weſt, towards the 
South Sea. The advantages it derived from this diſtinc- 
tion ſoon formed it into a conſiderable colony, and this 
colony made the moſt of thoſe gifts which nature had 
beſtowed upon it. There is no country in this part of the 
new world, where ſhe hath laviſhed her bleſſings with 
greater profuſion. . The air here is very wholeſome, 
and the climate very temperate, Poultry and game are 
in the greateſt abundance, and of an excellent flavour. 
No part of the earth produces better corn. The rivers, 
lakes, and fea, are every where replete with excellent 
fiſh... The oxen are here multiplied to ſuch a degree, 
ihat it is become neceſſary to kill all: that are grown 
wild on the mountains, leſt they ar agri- 

culture by their * ii ai 
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renders Guatimala ſo valuable to the metropolis. Spain 
has properly no conneQion with this colony but by 
means of the indigo ſhe derives from it. This is far 
ſuperior to what the reſt of America produces. In the 
cultivation of it they employ certain negtoes, and a 
part of thoſe Indians who have ſurvived the tyranny 
of their conquerors. The labours of theſe flaves an- 


nually furniſh, to Europe alone, two thouſand five Don- Lord 9529 


dred ſurrons, which fell one another at Cadiz for 
1680 livres (73/. 10s.). This rich production is con- 
veyed upon mules, with ſome other articles of leſſer 
conſequence, to the town of St. Thomas, ſituated ſixty 
leagues from Guatimala, at the extremity of a very 
deep lake which loſes itſelf in the gulf of Honduras. 
Here theſe goods always remain to be exchanged, for 
thoſe that are ſent from Europe in veſſels of a mode- 
rate bulk, which commonly arrive in the months of 
July or Auguſt. Their cargo in return conſiſts of 
ſome ſkins, ſome caſſia, and ſome ſarſapariſla, which is 
all the trade that the province of Honduras furniſhes, 
though it be an hundred and fifty leagues long, and ſix- 
ty or fourſcore broad. The reputation it had firſt ac- 
quired, from its goldens mines, was but tranſitary ; 
they ſank into total oblivion, after having proved the 
grave of nearly a million of Indians. The territory 
they inhabited remains uncultivated and waſte: it is 
now the pooreſt part of all America. Both the people 
and the lands were ſacrificed to the ſearch after gold, 
and even that gold came to nothing. 

GUuATIMALA nearly furniſhes the whole of thoſe 
6,000,000 livres, (262, 500l.) which. is the amount of 
its productions joined to thoſe of Honduras. The lake 
on which theſe riches are all accumulated, is entirely o- 
pen, though it would have been very eaſy to have ſecur- 


ed 
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BOOK edit from every attack ; ſo much the more eaſily as its 

A entrance is rendered narrow by two high rocks, which 
STOREY project on each ſide within cannon ſhot. It is proba- 
ble that Spain will not alter her conduc till ſhe has 
ſuffered for her negligence ; which might be eaſily ef. 
fected. 
Tux veſſels that ſhould undertake this expeditica 
might anchor in perfect ſafety in the road. A thouſand 
or twelve hundred men landing at St. 'Thomas, might 
croſs fifteen. leagues of the mountains, where 
would find commodious roads and ſubſiſtence. The 
reſt of the way would be acroſs plains that are well 
peopled and plentiful. They would arrive at Guati- 
mala, which has not a ſingle ſoldier, nor the leaſt for- 
tification, Its forty thouſand ſouls, Indians, Negroes, 
Meſtees, and Spaniards, who have never feen a ſword, 
would be incapable of the leaſt reſiſtance. In order 
to ſave their lives, they would deliver up to the ene- 
my the immenſe riches that they have been accumu- 
lating for two centuries, which would amount at leaſt 
to thirty millions. (1,31 295007.) The troops would re- 
imbark with this booty, and if they choſe it with hoſta- 
ges, that would inſure their retreat. The trade of Cam- 
peachy would be expoſed to the ſame invaſion, if it 
were worth it. 
BETWEEN the gulph of Campeachy and Honduras 
we find a great peninſula, called Jucatan. "Though 
this peninſula has neither river nor brook, the wateris 
every where ſo near to the land, and ſhells are in ſuch 
vaſt abundance, that it is manifeſt that this immenſe 
ſpace formerly conſtituted part of the fea, When the 
Spaniards diſcovered it, they found few inhabitants 
there, little cultivation, and no metals, in conſequence 
of which it was deſpiſed. They afterwards found 


that the trees which grew there were fit for dying, upon 
which 
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which they built the town of Campeachy, which be- B 28 
came the mart of this valuable production, that gave => 


it its name. 


Ir this tree were not ſo thick, it would not be un- 


like the white thorn. Its leaves are ſmall and of a pale 
green. The inſide, at firſt red, becomes black after 
the tree has been felled ſome time. It is only the heart 
of this tree that gives the black and the violet colour. 
CAMPEACHY was indebted to the ſingle traffic of 
this article, for the advantage it poſſeſſed of being a 
very conſiderable market. It received every year ſeve- 
ral veſſels, whoſe cargoes were diſtributed in the inland 
countries, and which took in return wood and metals 


which this circulation drew thither, This proſperity 


was continually augmenting till the time that the Eng- 
liſh ſettled at Jamaica. | 

AmIDsT- the vaſt numbers of thoſe pirates which 
every day iſſued from this iſland, that was become fa- 
mous, ſeveral were to cruiſe in the bay of Campeachy, 
to intercept the veſſels which failed there. Theſe rob- 
bers knew ſo little of the value of the wood, which. was 
the only production of the country, that when they 
found barks laden with it, they took away nothing but 
the iron untenſils. One of them having carried off a 
large veſſel which had nothing elſe but the logwood on 
board. brought it into the Thames, deſigning only to 
equip it as a privateer ; when, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, he fold at a very great price the wood of which 
he made ſo little account, that he had always burnt it 
during his voyage. From this diſcovery, the pirates, 
who were not ſucceſsful at ſea, never failed to repair to 
the river of Champeton, where they put on board the 
piles of wood which were always found ranged on the 
ſhore, 

Tux peace of the Engliſh with Spain, having put a 
ſtop to the depredations of theſe pirates, ſeveral of them 


employed 


B O O K employed themſelves in cutting Indian wood. Cape 
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Catoche furniſhed them at firſt with abundance. As 
ſoon as they perceived it diminiſh, they went to ſettle 
between 'Tabaſco and the river of Champeton, about 
lake Triſte, and in Beef iſland which is very near it. 
In 1675 their numbers amounted to two hundred and 
ſixty. Their ardour, which at firſt was extreme, ſoon 
relaxed. The habit of idleneſs prevailed. As the 
greateſt part of them were excellent ſhooters, the 
chace became their predominant paſſion ; and their for- 
mer inclination to plunder was rekindled in them by 
this exerciſe. They ſoon began to make invaſions into 
the Indian towns, the inhabitants of which they carried 
off. The women they appointed to wait on them, and 
the men they ſold at Jamaica or other iſlands. The 
Spaniard was rouſed from his lethargy by theſe enormi- 
ties, ſurpriſed them in the midſt of their debaucheries, 
and carried them off, Moſt of them were even taken in 
their cottages, they were led priſoners to Mexico, where 
they ended their days in the mines. 
THOSE whoeſcaped, took refuge in the gulf of Hon- 
duras, where they were joined by ſome wandering free- 
booters of North America. In proceſs of time they 
increaſed to fifteen hundred men. The free indepen- 
dence, and plentiful manner in which they lived, ren- 
dered the marſhy country they inhabited agreeable to 
them. Strong intrenchments ſecured their lives and their 
proviſions; and they confined themſelves to employ- 
ments, which their unhappy companions lamented that 
they had ever negleQed. They only took care not to 
penetrate into the interior part of the country to cut 
wood without being well armed. 
Thin induſtry was crowned with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs. In reality, the tun of wood which had been ſold 
as high as nine hundred livres, (39/. 75. 6d.) was n 
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ally fallen to a very low price, but what was loſt in BO K 
the price, was compenſated by the greater quantity Lenny 
that was ſold. The cutters delivered up the produce 
of their labours, either to the people of Jamaica, 
who brought them Madeira wine, ſtrong liquors, 
linens, cloaths, or to the Engliſh colonies of North 
America, which ſupplied them with the proviſions. 
This commerce, which was always carried on by 
ſmugglers, and which was the object of ſo much 
clamour, became lawful in 1763. The liberty of cut- 
ting wood was ſecured to Great Britain, but ſhe was 
not permitted to raiſe forts, and was even obliged to 
deſtroy thoſe which had been built. The court of Ma- 
drid ſeldom hath made any conceſſions with greater re- 
gret than this of eſtabliſhing in the center of its poſ- 
ſeſſions, an aQive, powerful, and ambitious nation. 
But there is a method to render even this conceſſion 
almoſt uſeleſs. 
THe province of Jucatan is divided from north-eaſt 
to ſouth-weſt, that is, throughout almoſt its whole ex- 
tent, by a chain of mountains. To the north of theſe 
mountains is the bay of Campeachy, whoſe dry and 
thirſty ſoil produces a wood of a ſingular quality, which 
is ſold at all markets at near double the price of that 
which the Engliſh cut at the ſouthern bay of Honduras, 
where the rich and almoſt: marſhy foil produces only 
a baſtard kind, and which yields much leſs dye. If, as 
the expreſſions of the treaty, which admit of ſome la- 
titude in their meaning, lead us to apprehend, Great 
Britain hath acquired only the right of ſettling in thoſe 
places which its ſubjects had uſurped, Spain may put 
an end to her uneaſineſs on this point, by encouraging 
the cutting of its own wood which is more valuable, 
in ſuch a manner as to furniſh all Europe with enough 
for their conſumption. By this judicious policy, ſhe 
will ruin the Engliſh colony, and without force get rid 
of a neighbour much more dangerous than ſhe ima- 
gines; 
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BOOK gines; ſhe will then regain an important branch of 


trade, which for a long time hath been ſo conſiderably 
reduced, that Campeachy receives from the mother 
country no more than a ſingle veſſel every three ar 
four years. What this does not bring away is carried 
off by ſmall veſſels to Vera-Cruz, which is the true 
point of union between Mexico and Spain. 

Orp Vera-Cruz ſerved at firſt for a mart. This 
town, built and founded by Cortez, on the very ſpot 
where he landed, is ſituated on a river, which is dry 
one part of the year, but which in the rainy ſeaſon is 
capable of receiving the largeſt veſſels, The danger to 


which they were expoſed in a ſituation where nothing 


defended them againſt the violence of the winds ſo com- 
mon in theſe latitudes, induced the ſeamen to ſeek for 
more ſecure ſhelter ; which they found eighteen miles 
lower down on the ſame coaſt. There they built new 
Vera Cruz ſeventy two leagues diſtance from the capi- 
tal of Mexico. 

New Vera - Cruz is ſituated in a climate rendered dil- 
agreeable by a burning ſun and by the exceſſive heats, 
or ud holeſome by the continual rains. Dry ſands 
bound it on the north, and /infeftious : marſhes: on the 
weſt. Its ſtceets are ſtraight, but the houſes are built 


of wood. No nobility ate to be met with here, aud 


the merchants always prefer living at Angelos. The 
ſmall number of Spaniards, who are fixed here gither 
by avatice or by indigence in ſo wretched and dangerous 
a place, live in a privacy and with a parſimony. that ep 
unknown in all other commercial places. 
Tux ſortifications of the towu coofiſt. of a wal 
eight towets erected at certain diſtances, and two 
nions which command the ſhore. Theſe works, weak 
in themſelves and ill conſtrued, are in an extremely 
Tuinous ſtate ; ſo that for the defence of the place they 


ren only on the * . Juan de — 
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built on a rock, fronting the town, and at the diſtance 


of a mile from it. 

Tuis harbour has the diſadvantage of not being able 
to hold more than thirty or thirty-five veſſels, which 
are not always ſheltered from'the northern winds. The 
entrance into it is by two canals only, which are ſo 
narrow, as to admit but one ſhip. The approaches 
alſo are rendered dangerous by ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
which the Spaniards call Cayos, and by a great num- 
ber of rocks between wind and water, almoſt impercep- 
tible. Theſe obſtacles which they deemed inſurmoun- 
table, except by a perfect knowledge of the ſpot ac- 
quired after many years experience, having been over- 
come by certain deſperate pirates, who ſurpriſed the 
place in 1712, towers were conſtructed on the ſhore, 
where vigilant ſentinels continublly keep guard for the 
common ſafety. 

IT is into this wretched harbour, which is properly 
the only one there is in the gulf, that the fleet arrives, 
whoſe deſtination is to furniſh Mexico with European 
merchandiſe. It is fitted out at Cadiz every two, 
three, or four years, according as occaſions and cir- 
cumſtances require. It ordinarily. confifts of fifteen or 
wenty merchant ſhips, and is eſcorted by two men of 
war, or a greater number, if requiſite. 

Wines, brandies, and oils, conſtitute the moſt bulky 
part of the cargo. Gold and ſilver ſtuffs, gold and ſil- 
ver lace, cloths,: linen, ſilks, laces; hats; jewels, dia 
monds, and ſpices compoſe the richeſt part. 

THe fleet ſets out from Europe” in the month of 
July, but at the lateſt in the be nning of "Auguſt, in 
order to avoid the dangers — 7 it would incur from 
the violence of the north wind in the open ſea, eſpe- 
cially at the landing places, if it fet fail in any other 
= ſeaſon. In its paſſage i it takes in refreſhments at Porto 
W and repairs to Vera Cruz, from whence its cargo 
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twelve leagues from the harbour on the back of 3 
mountain, and commodiouſly built, is held a fair, 


| which is limited by the laws to fix weeks, but which 


ſometimes is prolonged at the ſolicitation - of the mer- 
chants of the country or thoſe of Spain. The propot- 
tion of metals to merchandiſe is what determines the 
gain or loſs of exchanges. If one of theſe objeQs is in 
greater abundance than the other, great prejudice reſults 
to the ſeller or buyer. -Formerly the royal treaſure was 
ſent from the capital to Vera-Cruz, to wait the arrival 
of the fleet there; hut ſince this key of the new world 
was pillaged by pirates in 1683, it waits the arrival of 
the ſhips and ſtops at Angelos, which is only thirty-five 
leagues diſtant, 

Wren the buſineſs is finiſhed, the gold, W 
chineal, leather, vanilla, logwood, and ſome goods of 
inconſiderable value which Mexico furniſhes, are put 
on board. The fleet then directs its courſe for the Ha. 
vanna, where aſter being joined by ſome regiſter ſhip 
diſpatched to different ports, it arrives at Cadiz bythe 
channel of Bahama. | 

IN the interval between the one Gene: — the — 

the court of Spain ſends out two men of war Which 
they call Azogues, to carry to Vera- Cruz the quickſilver 
that, is neceſſary. for working the mines of Mexico. The 
quickſilver was originally drawn from Peru; but the 
commiſſions were ſo uncertain, ſo ſlow, and ſo frequent- 
ly attended with fraud, that in 1734 it was judged to be 
more convenient to ſend it from Europe. The mines of 
Guadalcanal at firſt furniſhed them with the means 
Theſe were afterwards forſaken. for the richer mines 
of Almeda in Eſtramadura. The Azogues, to which 
they ſometimes join two or three merchant ſhips, which 
can only carry the fruits of Spain, are laden in return 
with the produce of thoſe goods that have been -ol 


ſince 
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ſince the departure of the fleet, or of thoſe which had B of 8 K 


been delivered on credit. p , 
Ir any arrears ſtill remain, they are -commonl 

brought back by the ſhips of war which Spain builds at 

the Havanna, and which always paſs to Vera-Cruz, 

before they ſet ſail for Europe. Affairs are conducted 

in a different manner at Peru, as will be ſhewn in the 


ſubſequent book, 


Exp or THE SECOND Book. + 
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Conqueſt of Peru by the Spaniards. a. 7 — 
bappened in this Empire ſince that change of govern- 


ment. 


BOOK OLUMBUS was no ſooner firmly eſtabliſhed 
1. in the iſland of San Domingo than he proſecuted 
Expediti- his diſcoveries. In one of his voyages he diſcovered the 
ons that Oroonoko, and in the other the bay of Honduras. He 
3 clearly ſaw that what he had found was a continent, 
very of Pe- and his genius led him further than merely to ſuſpe& 
gs that beyond this continent was another ocean, which 
muſt terminate at the Eaſt Indies. It was poſſible that 
theſe two ſeas might have a mutual communication, 
and he ſtudiouſly employed himſelf to find it out. In 
order to make this diſcovery, he failed along the coaſt 
as near as he could. He touched at all places which 
were acceſſible; and contrary to the cuſtom of the m 
vigators of his time, who behaved in the countries where 
they arrived in ſuch a manner as if they were never to 
reviſit them, he treated the inhabitants with equity, at- 
tention, and humanity, which procured him their af- ge 
fection. The iſthmus of Darien particularly engaged Wy <> 

his obſervation. He thought that the rivers, which 
poured into it, were an arm of the great ocean, which 
united by a narrow ſtrait, the ſeas of South and North 
America, and therefore ſeemed to open to his wiſhes 
the paſſage and communication he was in ſearch ol. 
After he had explored theſe rivers with extreme atten- 
tion, 
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tion, and found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations, B 
he contented himſelf with founding a colony, The . 
pride, mercenary diſpoſition, and imprudence of his 
companions, inſpired the natives of the country with 
the utmoſt hatred, who at firſt appeared tolerably well 
diſpoſed to permit this eſtabliſhment, They were o- 
bliged to reimbark and ſail away in veſſels which were 
not in a condition to keep the ſea any longer. 
Iux intelligence however which was obtained was 
not entirely loſt. Veſpucius, Ojeda, Lacoſa, Pingon, 
Roldan, Nino, Lopez, Baſtidos, Solis, and Nicueſſa, 
followed the path which Columbus had traced out for 
them. Theſe adventurers, who had only received from 
government a permiſſion to make diſcoveries, in order to 
ſatisfy the vain glory of the natian rather than to extend 
its dominions, thought neither of eſtabliſhing colonies 
which they might cultivate, nor forming commercial 
connections with the petty nations which they diſco- 
vered. The proſpect of remote fortunes which might 
have been made by theſe prudent meaſures, was too 
much above the prejudices of theſe barbarous times. 
Even the reaſoning which might have led them io the 
knowledge of theſe advantages, would not have impart- 
ed a ſufficient impulſe to animate them. Nothing but 
the allurement of immediate gain could ſtimulate men 
to enterpriſes ſo hazardous as were thoſe for which this 
age was diſtinguiſhed, Gold alone attracted them to 
the continent of America, and made them brave dan- 
gers, diſeaſes and death, which they were expoſed to in 
the courſe of their voyage, at their arrival, or their re- 
turn; and by a terrible but juſt vengeance, the Europe · 
an barbarity and luſt of gold, exhauſted at once the 
two hemiſpheres of their inhabitants, and deſtruction 
raged equally among thoſe who were the plunderers and 
aſſaſſins, as among the plundered people. TY 
Ra AMONG 
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BOO tar" AMONG the number of villains who ravaged, depo. 


there was one man who had naturally an agreeable aſ. 


popular eloquence, and who had imbibed ſome good 


_different ſpecies were found on the con, Theſe were 
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was that the huſbands on the death of their wives, aud 
the wives on the death of their huſbands, uſed to cut 


. Ee 


, ſaid, that can ſatisfactorily explain the various perver- 
ſions of human reaſon. If the women alone had been 
| obliged to cut off a finger at the deceaſe of their huſ- 
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pulated, and deſtroyed theſe unhappy coaſts of a world 
which was no ſooner diſcovered than it was exterminated, 


peQ, a robuſt conſtitution, an intrepid courage, and a 


principles from a liberal education. His name was Vaſco 
Nugnes de Balboa. Finding at Darien, where there 
was greater plenty of riches than in other places, a ſmall 
number of Spaniards, whom this circumſtance alone 
had attracted there, he put himſelf at their head, with 
the deſign of forming a permanent ſettlement, He 
found at firſt in the country ſome of that ſame ſpecies 
of little white'men, as are to be met with in Africa and 
in certain of the Aſiatic iſlands. They are covered with 
a down of a gliſtening white colour. They have no 
hair; and their eyes are red. They only ſee well inthe 
night time. They are feeble, and their faculties appear 
to be more circumſcribed than thofe of other” men, 
Theſe ſavages were few in number; but others of z 


brave and hardy enough to defend their liberty. They 
had a very extraordinary cuſtom among them, which 


off the end of a finger; ſo that by looking on their hand: 
one might ſee whether they were widowers or inen 
and how often they had been ſo. 

NoTHING has ever been or will probably ever be 


bands, it would be natural to ſuſpect that they had pur- 
poſed hereby to prevent a widow from fraudulent! 
palming herſelf for a virgin on a ſecond huſband who 


might have had no knowledge of her former conne@i- 
* 
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on, a thing very feaſible among wandering nations. B 922 K 
But this conjecture would be groundleſs, when applied. 
to the caſe of huſbands, whoſe condition could never 
be attended with ſuch great inconveniences, as that 
they ſhould have ſtudied to indicate it by indelible ſigns. 
This cuſtom hath obtained in other countries; but the 
following is peculiar to Darien, 

WHEN a widow died, they interred in the ſame grave | 
ſuch of her children, whoſe tender age rendered it im- 
poſſible for them to provide for their own ſubſiſtence. 
As nobody would take the charge of theſe orphans, they 
butchered them to prevent their being ſtarved to death. 
The charity of theſe barbarians extended no further. 
This is the greateſt enormity, to which the moſt deplo- 
rable ſtate of ſavage life was ever able to impel man- 
kind. 

NoTwITHSTANDING the ferocity of theſe barbari- 
ans, Balboa ſucceeded in diſperſing the inhabitants of 
Darien, in ſubjeQing them or gaining their confidence, 
and he ſettled his country men on their territory. 

Ons day as he was dividing ſome gold with one of 
his companions, a conteſt aroſe between them. A ſa- 
vage, incenſed at a rapaciouſneſs ſo repugnant to his 
manners, ſhook the ſcales ſo violently, that he overſet 
all the gold that was in them. Since you quarrel for ſuch 
a trifle, ſaid he to the two Spaniards, and it is this metal 
which bas made you quit your country, and baraſs ſo many 
nations, I will lead you to a place, where you ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied. He fulfilled his engagment, and conducted Bal- 
boa, with one hundered and fifty Spaniards, acroſs a 
neck of land ſixteen or ſeventeen leagues long to the 
coaſt of the South Sea, 

PANAMA, which. was built there in 1518, opened a 
new and extenſive career, to the reſtleſsneſs and avarice 
of the Caſtilians. The ocean, which waſhed its walls 
conveyed them to Peru, whoſe riches were boaſted of 
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BOOK in this part of the new world, though but in a vague 
It. manner. The reports that prevailed concerning the 


ſtrength of this immenſe empire did not caft a damp up- 
on that ardour which its treaſures excited ; and the 
world ſaw without aſtoniſhment three men, born in ob- 


ſcurity, undertake at their own expence to ſubvert a 


throne that had ſubſiſted with glory for ſeveral centuries, 
FRANCIs PIZARRO, who is the moſt known among 
them, was the natural ſon of a gentleman of Eſtrama- 
dura. His education had been ſo neglected that he could 
not read, Tending of flocks, which was his firſt em- 
ployment, not ſuiting his character, he embarked for 
the new world. His avarice and ambition inſpired him - 
with a boundleſs activity. He was in every expedition, 
and ſignalized himſelf in moſt of them; and he acquit- 
ed in the ſeveral ſituations in which he was employed, 
that knowledge of men and things, which is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to advancement, but in particular to thoſe 
who by their birth have every difficulty to ſtruggle with. 
The uſe he had hitherto made of his natural and moral 
abilities, perſuaded him that nothing was above his ta- 
lents, and he formed the plan of exerting them againſt 
Peru. | op. 
To theſe deſigns he aſſociated Diego de Almagro, 


whoſe birth was equivocal, but whoſe courage was 


proved. He had ever been found temperate, patient, 
and indefatigable in thoſe camps in which be had grown 
old. In this ſchool he had acquired a frankneſs which 
is oftener learnt here than in other ſituations ; as well 
as that obduracy and cruelty which are but too com- 
mon. 117 | 

Tux fortune of two ſoldiers, though confiderable, be- 
ing found inſufficient to the conqueſt they medirated, 
they joined themſelves to Fernand de Luques. He was 
a mercenary prieſt, who had amaſſed prodigious wealth 
by all the methods which ſuperſtition renders eaſy to 

| | his 
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his profeſſion, and by ſome means peculiar tothe man- B 5 O K 
ners of that age. — 
As the baſis of their Aenne the confederates mu- 
tually agreed, that each ſhould engage the whole of his 
property in this enterprize; that the wealth accruing 
from it ſhould be equally ſhared, and that they ſhould 
reciprocally obſerve an inviolable fidelity. The parts 
that each was to act in this great ſcene, were diſtribut- 
ed as the good of the common cauſe required. Pizarro 
was to command the troops, Almagro conduct the fuc- 
cours, and Luques prepare the means. This plan of 
ambition, avarice, and ferociouſneſs, was completed by 
fanaticiſm., Luques publicly conſecrated a hoſt; part 
of which be ate, and divided the reſt between his two 
aſſociates; all three ſwearing by the blood of their God, 
that to enrich themſelves, they would W 
blood of man. 
THE expedition commenced under theſe mne 
ſpices, was not fortunate; the meaſures being continu- 
ally interrupted by famine, ſickneſs, and miſunderſtand- 
ing, by a profound 3gnorance of the theory of the winds 
and currents, and by the arms of the Indians they 
found themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of returning 
without having effected any eſtabliſhment, or done any 
thing worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. At the 
end of 1526, Panama received thewrecks of an arma- 
ment, which two years before had excited its j . 
Far from being diſcouraged by theſe calamities, the 
three aſſociates were fired with a more vehement paſ- 
ſion of poſſeſſing treafures which were now better known 
to them. They imagined that they ſhould at laſt aſ- 
ſuredly acquire them, if they could diſengage themſelves 
from a dependence on the governor of Panama, who 
had oppoſed them, ſometimes openly, at other times | 
clandeſtinely. The court of Spain granted them what i 
they ſolicited, and their audacity now took à higher | 
R 4 flight. 
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flight. In 1530 they fitted out three veſſels, on board 
of which they embarked one hundred fourſcore and five 
ſoldiers, thirty-ſeven horſes, arms, and ammunition, 
Theſe forces, which were. ſucceſſively augmented by, 
ſome feeble reinforcements, were commanded by Par- 
ro, who after a ſeries of extreme difficulties which his 
intrepid avarice ſurmounted, at laſt nerves! at Tame 
on the frontiers of Peru. 

Ix the Spaniards may be credited, Peru had teen an 
0 and civilized empire for four centuries.” It 


was founded by Manco-Capac, and by his wife Mama- 


Ocello-Huaco. It has been conjeQured that thoſe 
two perſons might be the deſcendents of certain navi- 
gators of Europe or the Canaries, who were r. 


ed on the coaſt of Braſil. 


To ſupport this  conjeQure, it has been ſaid, that 
the Peruvians divided the year as we do into three hun- 
dred and ſixty-five days, and that they had ſome notion 
of aſtronomy z that they were acquainted with the 
points of the horizon where the ſun ſets in the ſum- 
mer and winter ſolſtice, and in the equinoxes'; marks 
which the Spaniards deſtroyed as being monuments of 
Indian ſuperſtition. It has been aſſerted, that the race 
of the Incas was whiter than the natives of the'coun- 


try, and that ſeveral of the royal family had beards; 


but it is a known fact, that there are certain features, 
whether ill-formed or irregular, that are preferved in 
ſome families, though they do not conſtantly paſs from 
generation to generation. And laſtly, it has been ſaid, 
that it was a tradition generally diffuſed throughout 
Peru, and handed down from age to age, that there 


would one day arrive by ſea men with beards, and of 


ſuch ſuperiority in arms, that nothing could reſiſt them. 
Ir there ſhould be any of our readers diſpoſed to adopt 


this opinion, they muſt neceſſarily allow that there mul 


have elapſed a conſiderable ſpace of time —_ 
FT 
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ſhipwreck, and the foundation of the Peruvian empire. B * | 


Without ſuppoſing this immenſe interval, would not 
the legiſlator have given the ſavages whom he collected 
together, ſome notion of writing, though he ſhould 
not himſelf have been able to read? Would he not 


have taught them ſeveral of our arts and methods of do-. 


ing things? Would he not have inſtructed them in cer- 


tain tenets of his religion? Either it was not an Europe- 


an who founded the throne of the Incas, or we muſt 
neceſſarily believe that the veſſel of his anceſtors was 
wrecked on the coaſts of America at an æra ſo remote, 
that the ſucceeding generations muſt have forgotten all 
the cuſtoms of the place from whence they ſprang. 

IT was on a hilly country that Manco at firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed his dominion. Perhaps, he found there people leſs 
barbarous, better diſpoſed to receive inſtruQion, and 
who had already. begun to be civilized. It is far from 
being improbable that ſociety forms much more ſlowly 
in countries that are fruitful and abounding in vegeta- 
bles, than in thoſe to which nature has been leſs boun- 
tiful. It is the want men have of aſſiſtance from each 
other, that more ſtrongly induces them to unite in ſo- 
ciety ; and this reciprocal dependance is more ſenſibl 
felt on barren mountains, than in fruitful plains. 

THe two legiſlators declared themſelves the children 
of the ſun. Undoubtedly they thought that this pre- 
Judice would animate the Peruvians, rouſe their courage, 
and inſpire them with a greater attachment to their 
country, and more ſubmiſſion to the laws. Was this 
fiction more abſurd than thoſe which have been ſo 
warmly embraced by ſome celebrated nations, which 
ſtill are our guides and our models? 

Br the aid of this deceit the empire of the Incas had 
flouriſhed under eleven ſovereigns, who were all prudent, 
humane and juſt, when the emperor Huana Capac ſeiz- 


ed upon Quito, In order to ſecure the poſſeſſion of it, he 
| married 
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married the only heireſs of the dethroned king, from 
whom he had a ſon named Atabalipa. This young prince, 
after the death of his father, demanded the inheritance 
of his mother. His elder brother Huaſcar refuſed to put 
him in poſſeſſion of it; on which they had recourſe to 
arms. The moſt ambitious of the two brothers was 
beaten, taken priſoner, and ſhut up in Cuſco, where 
he was afterwards ſtrangled. His happy rival, now ele- 


vated above his warmeſt expectations, found himſelf 


maſter of all the provinces, 
THESE troubles, which for the firſt time had agitated 


Peru, were not entirely appeaſed, when the Spaniards 


landed in the empire. Thoſe people who were willing 
to appeaſe the ſun, whom they believed was incenſed 
againſt them, loaded theſe ſtrangers with preſents, 
ſhewed them the kindeſt offices, and manifeſted a reſpe& 
for them which bordered on adoration. In that confu- 
ſion in which the whole kingdom was till involved, 
nobody thought of oppoſing Pizarro's march, who arriv- 
ed without the leaſt obſtruQtion at the palace of Cats 
malca. He was but juſt arrived, when he received from 
Atabalipa, who was not far diſtant, fruits, corn, eme- 
ralds, and ſeveral vaſes of gold and filver. The recep- 
tion which the court gave to his brother Fernando, cor- 
reſponded with theſe advances. 'They were profuſe in 
civilities, and laviſhed treaſures, and marks of diſtine- 
tion upon him. The emperor however did not diſſem- 
ble his defire that the Spaniards would quit his provin- 
ces, and he publicly declared that he would go the next 


morning to concert with their chief Proper W 


they could not be ſeen: the infantry was in the court, 


this retreat. 

To prepare for battle without ſuffering the leaſt pits 
paration of war to be perceived, was the only diſpoſition 
that Pizarro made for the reception of the prince. He 
planted his cavalry in the gardens of the palace, where 
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and his artillery was pointed towards the gate where the B 2 Kk 


emperor was to enter. 

ATABALIPA came without ſuſpicion to the place ap- 
pointed, He was attended by about fifteen thouſand 
men. He was carried on a throne of gold, and gold 
glittered in the arms of his troops. He turned to the 
principle officers, and ſaid to them: Theſe flrangert are 
the meſſengers of the Gods; be careful of offending them. 
They were now pretty near the palace, which was oc- 
cupied by Pizarro, when a dominican, named Vincent 


de Valverdo, with a crucifix in one hand, and his bre- - 


viary in the other, came up to the emperor. He ſtopped 
him in his march, and, by his interpreter, made him a 
long ſpeech, in which he expounded to him the chriſ- 
tian religion, preſſed him to embrace this mode of wor- 
ſp, and propoſed to him to ſubmit to the king of 
Spain, to whom the pope had given Peru. 

Tux emperor, who had heard him with a great deal 
of patience, replied, I am very willing to be the friend 
of the king of Spain, but not his vaſſal; the pope muſt 


ſurely be a very extraordinary man. to give ſo liberally 


what does not belong to him. I ſhall not change my 
religion for another; and if the chriſtians adore a God 
who died upon a croſs, I worſhip the ſun who never 
dies. He then aſked Vincent where he learnt all that he 
had juſt ſaid of God and the creation. [n this book, replied 
the monk, preſenting at the ſame time his breviary to 
the emperor. Atabalipa took the book, examined it on 
all ſides, fell a laughing, and throwing away the bre- 
viary, added, T bis book tells me nothing of all this. Vincent 
then turned towards the Spaniards, crying out with all 
his might Vengeance, my friends, vengeance | Chriſtians, 


do you not fee bow be deſpiſes the goſpel? Kill theſe dogs, 


who trample under foot the law of God ! 

THE Spaniards, who probably had with difficulty re- 
ſtrained that fury, and that thirſt of blood which the 
ſight of the gold and of the infidels had inſpired them 

with 
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B © OK with, inſtantly obeyed the dominican. Let the reader 

CARS judge of the impreſſion that muſt have heen made on 
the Peruvians by the ſight of the horſes who trampled 
upon them, and by the noiſe and effect of the cannon 
and muſketry which beat them down. Theſe wretches 
fled with ſuch precipitation, that they fell one upon 
another. A dreadful ſlaughter was made of them. 
Pizarro himſelf advanced towards the emperor, made his 
infantry put to the ſword all that ſurrounded his throne, 
took the monarch priſoner, and purſued all the reſt of the 
day thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword of his ſoldiers, 
multitude of princes of the race of the Incas, the miniſ- 
ters, the flower of the nobility, all that compoſed the 
court of Atabalipa, were maſſacred. They did not even 
ſpare that prodigious crowd of women, old men, and 
children, who were come from all parts to ſee their 
emperor and the Spaniards. Whilſt this carnage conti 
nued, Vincent ceaſed not to animate the aſſaſſins who 
were tired with ſlaughter, exhorting them to uſe notthe 
edge but the point of their (words, in order to inflict 
deeper wounds. When the Spaniards returned from this 
atrocious butchery, they paſſed the night in drunkenneſs, 
dancing, and all the exceſſes of debauchery. 

In the mean time Pizarro's thoughts were engaged in 
contriving how he ſhould get rid of his priſoner, Vin- 
cent ſaid that he was an hardened prince, that ought to 
be treated like Pharaoh. There was in the train of the 
Spaniſh general, an Indian who had embraced the chi- 
tian faith. His name was Philipillo, and he was em- 
ployed as interpreter. They pitched upon him to frame 
an accuſation againſt the emperor for having deſigned 
to raiſe his ſubjects againſt the tyrants. On this ſole 
depoſition, Atabalipa was condemned to death. The) 
had the effrontery to try him with all the forms; and 
this atrocious farce was followed with thoſe horrid con- 
ſequences, that muſt neceſſarily be expected from it. 
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AFTER this judiciary aſſaſſination, Pizarro penetrated B O O K 


into the inland parts of the empire. Cuſco opened to him Jo. 


its gates, and offered him more treaſures, than there 
perhaps were in all Europe before the diſcovery of the 
new world. Theſe treaſures became the ſpoil of two 
hundred Spaniards, who, though maſters of ſuch im- 
menſe riches, ſought for more, impelled by that thirſt of 
gold which increaſes in proportion as it is gratified. 
Temples and private houſes were ſtripped from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. The Peruvians were op- 
preſſed in all parts, and rapes committed every where on 
their wives and daughters. 


TRE people driven to deſperation took up arms, an | 


laid ſiege at once to Cuſco and Lima: but theſe un- 
happy wretches in ſeveral engagements were not able to 
kill more than ſix hundred of their enemies; who con- 
tinually receiving freſh ſupplies, were at laſt univerſally 
victorious, In a little time the Spaniards in Peru 
amounted to the number of three thouſand muſketeers, 
without reckoning pikemen, archers, and cavalry, 
The Peruvians were under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to 


the yoke, ſuch as the tyrants choſe to ME on 


them, 


So cemmbable a revolution bath vue a ſabjes of 
amazement to all nations. Peru is a country very dif- 
ficult of acceſs, where one muſt continually climb 
mountains, and perpetually march in narrow paſſes and 
defiles. One is their obliged to be inceſſantly paſſing 
and repaſſing torrents and rivers, the banks of which are 


always ſteep. Four or five thouſand men, with a mo- 


derate ſhare of courage and underſtanding would deſtroy 


the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined armies. How 


could it then poſſibly happen that a Whole nation did not 
even attempt to diſpute a country, the nature of which 
was ſo well known to them, . i * plurgderers 


who had not the leaſt idea of it? 


Tur 
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; and amazement; becauſe a diſorderly multitude can do 


rental laws. A moſt wiſe inſtitution enjoined that = 


nothing againſt a ſmall number of diſciplined: forces, 
and becauſe courage unarmed cannot reſiſt cannon ſhot, 
Thus without having recourſe to that vain prophecy, 
which proclaimed the Spaniards as the avengers of the 
Gods, Peru muſt neceſſarily have been ſubdued; even 
though the domeſtic diſſentions with which it was thes 
agitated, had not facilitated their ſubjeQion. * 

Tux empire which now received the Spaniſh yoke 
had been governed for four centuries, or perhaps more, 
by a race of conquerors, who appeared to have con- 
quered only for the happineſs of the human ſpecies, 
They deſcended from a legiſlator, who could not perhaps 
have been paralleled in hiſtory, if Confucius had not 
had one advantage over him, that of having no occaſion 
to recur to ſuperſtition, to inſure ieee and obe- 
dience to his laws, 

Manco Capac, who collected 88 the 4 
of Peru, that were ſcatterd among the foreſts, ſiyled 
himſelf the offspring of the ſun, who was ſent by bis 
father to teach men to be good and happy. He perſuaded 
a great number of ſavages to adhere to him, and he 
founded the city of Cuſco. 

HE taught his new ſubjects to nn the 1 
to ſow corn and pulſe, to wear cloaths, and build houſes: 
His wife taught the Indian women to. ſpin, to ſmooth 
cotton and wools; and inſtructed them in all the exerciſes 
ſuitable to their ſex, and in all the ar of domeſtic. 


| oeconomy. 


Hx told them that they muſt * the ſun ; he buile 
temples to this luminary, and aboliſhed human ſacti- 
fices, and even thoſe of animals. His deſcendents were, 
the only prieſts of his nation. 


To a religion ceplete with humanity were joined pi- 


young 
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young man, who ſhould commit a fault, ſhould be B * a . K 
lightly puniſhed; but that his father ſhould be reſpon 
ſible for him. Thus it was that ſound morals were 
always inculcated by a good education. 
PoLYGAMY was prohibited; and adultery in both 
ſexes puniſhed. No one was allowed to have concubines 
but the emperor, becauſe the race of the ſun could not 
be too much multiplied. Theſe concubines were ſe- 
lected from among the virgins conſecrated to the 
temple. 8720 
- IdL.ENESS was puniſhed as the ſource of wickedneſs, 
and therefore as the greateſt of crimes, Thoſe whom 
age and debility incapacitated for labour, were main- 
tained at the public charge ; but on condition that they 
ſhould preſerve the lands that are ſown from the devaſta- 
tion of birds. Every one was obliged to make his own 
ſhoes, manage his own houſe, and conſtruct his plough. 
women made the apparel, and every ſingle family knew 
how to ſupply its own wants. 
Tax Peruvians were enjoined to love one another, 
and every circumſtance led them to it. Thoſe common 
labours, which were always enlivened by agreeable 
ſongs; the object itſelf of theſe labours, which was to 
aſſiſt every one who had occaſion for their ſuccour ; that 
apparel that was made by young women devoted to the 
worſhip of the ſun, and diſtributed by the emperor's 
officers to the poor, to the aged, and to orphans; the 
union which muſt reigh in thoſe decuries, where every 
one was mutually inſpired with reſpeQ for the laws, and 
with the love of virtue, becauſe the puniſhments that 
were inflicted for the faults of one individual, fell on 
the whole body; that cuſtom of regarding each other 
as members of one ſingle family, which was the empire; 


all theſe manners maintained among the Peruvians con- 

cord, benevolence, patriotiſm, and a certain piiblic ſpi- 

_ Tity and contributed as much as poſſible to ſubſtitute 
» AJ the 


BOO as the moſt ſublime and amiable virtues, in lieu of perſo- 


that were inſtruſted to him. A ſuperior officer had the 


obliged to give an account to the latter of all actions 
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nal intereſt, of the ſpirit of property, and of the uſual 
incentives employed by other legiſlators. 

THESE virtues were rewarded with marks of diſtine- 
tion, as rhuch as if they had been ſervices rendered to 
the country. Thoſe who had ſignalized themſelves by 
an exemplary conduct, or by any diſtinguiſhed actions of 
utility to the public good, wore as a mark of decoration 
cloaths wrought by the family of the Incas. It is very: 
probable that thoſe ſtatues, which the Spaniards pre · 
tended that they found in the temples of the ſun, and 
which they took for idols, were ſtatues of men, who 
by the greatneſs of their talents, or by a life replete with 
illuſtrious actions, had merited the homage or love of 
their fellow-citizens. 

SUCH great men were alſo the cuſtomary ſubjefz ef 
poems compoſed by the family of the Incas for the in- 
ſtruction of the people. 

THERE was another ſpecies of poetry nan to 
morality. At Cuſco, 'and in all the other towns of 
Peru, tragedies and comedies were repreſented, The 
firſt were leſſons of duty to the prieſts, warriors, judges, 
and people of diſtinction, and were held up to them as 
models of public virtue, Comedies ſerved for inſtrue · 
tion to perſons of inferior rank, and taught them-the- 
exerciſe of private rere and even of n — 
nomy, 

THE whole ſtate was diſtributed into b with 
an officer that was appointed to ſuperintend ten families 


ſame inſpection over fifty families, others over a hundred 
five hundred, and a thouſand. | 

Tae decurions, and the other ſuperittendidg offi- 
cers up to the ſuperintendant of a thouſand, were 


whether good or bad, to ſollicit puniſhments and re- 
; wards 
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wards for each, and to give information if there was Fog on 
any want of proviſions,” cloaths, and corn for the year: — 
The ſupefimendant of a thouſand made his fepore © to 

the miniſter of the Inca. 

Alu the laws were ſevere, but this ſeverity was at- 
tended only with good effects. The Peruvians were 
ſtrangers to crimes. All their laws were reputed to 
come to them from the ſun, Which threw light upon 
their actions. Thus the violation of a law Became a 
ſacrilege. They even went of their own accord to re- 
veal their moſt ſecret faults, and to ſolicit permiſſion to 
expiate them. They told the Spaniards, thut there 
never had been one man of the fantily of the LNG; that 
had deſerved puniſhment. 

Taz lands of the kingdom, that were fafceptible! of 
cultivation, were divided into three parts, one appro- 
priated to the fun, another to the Inca, and the tfird to 
the people. The firſt were cultivated in cohitnon; as 
were like wiſe the lands of orphans, widows, old men, 
the iafirm, and the ſoldiers who were with the army. 
Theſe were cultivated immediately after the lands ap- 
propriated to the ſun, and befort thoſe of the emperor. 
The time for this duty was anndunced by feſtivals" it“ 
was begun and continued with the ſound of mifleaPin#' 
ſtruments, and the-chanting of lynn; | 

Tun emperbr levied no tribute; et eXh ee voting 
front his ſubjects, but the cultivatiot of His lands; the” 
whole produce of which; being depofited' in pubſie ma. 
gazines, was adiquite to! all * ene ne em 


pire. 

Tur lande — Gen, provided for the” 
maintenance of the prieſts aud for the expence of con- 
ſecrating thoſe - magnificent” temples whoſe inſide was 
incruſted with gold, and whoſe roofs were of filver:' 

W1TH regard to the lands; that were in the Wands off 


individuals, they were neither Hereditary; nor even 
Vol. II. 8 eſtates 
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BOOK eſtates for life: the diviſion of them was continually 


varying, and was regulated with ſtrict equity according 
to the number of heads which compoſed every family, 
There was no other wealth, but what aroſe from the 
produce of the fields, the temporary enjoyment of nn 
was all that was granted by the ſtate. 

Tris cuſtom of moveable poſſeſſion has e uni- 
verſally cenſured by intelligent people. It has been 
their general opinion, that a nation would never tiſe 
to any ſtrength, and to any greatneſs, but by fixed, 
and even hereditary property. If it were not for the 
firſt of theſe means, we ſhould ſee on the globe only 
wandering and naked ſavages, wretched by ſubſiſting 
on ſuch fruits and vegetables, as are the ſole and ſcan- 
ty production of rude. nature. If it were not for the 
ſecond, every individual would live only ant himſelf; 
mankind would be deprived of every permanent advan- 
tage, that paternal affeQion, the love of a family name, 
and the ine xpreſſible conſciouſneſs that we feel in bene- 
fiting poſterity, urge us to purſue. The ſyſtem of ſome 
bold ſpeculatiſts, who have regarded property, and par- 
ticularly that ſpecies of it which is hereditary, as an 
uſurpation of certain members of ſociety over others, 
is .refuted by the fate of all thoſe inſtitutions, where 
their principles have been reduced to practice. They 
have all miſerably periſhed, after having languiſhed for 
ſome time in a ſtate of depopulation and anarchy. Peru 


alone hath proſpered on ſo uncertain a baſis, 


_ THE: reaſon probably is, that the Incas not .know- 
ing the uſe of impoſts, and having only the commo- 
dities of nature. to ſupply the neceſſities of govern- 
ment, muſt have been obliged to ſtudy how to mul- 
tiply them. They were ſeconded in the execution of 
this project by their miniſters, by inferior officers, and 
by the ſoldiers themſelves, who received nothing but the 
fruits of the earth for their ſubſiſtence and the ſup- 
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ment them. This attention might have for its prinei- 
pal object, the introduction of plants into the lands of 
their ſovereign: but his patrimony was ſo mixed and 
confounded with that of his ſubjects, that it was not 
poſſible to fertilixe the one without fertilizing the other. 
The people encouraged by theſe advantages, which left 
little ſcope to their induſtry, applied themſelves to la. 
bours, which the nature of their ſoil, of their elimate; 
and of their conſumptions rendered very eaſy; But not- 
withſtanding all theſe advantages, notwithſtanding the 
ever active vigilance of the magiſtrate; notwithſtanding 


the certainty, that they ſhould never ſed their hurveſts 


ravaged by a reſtleſs neighbour; the Peruvians never 
raiſed themſelves above the mere neceſſaries of life. We 
may venture to aſſert that they would ha ve acquired the 
means of diverſifying and extending their enjoy ments if 
their talents had been excĩted by the —— 
rented, transferable and hereditary propertʒ. 
Tux Peruvians, though at the very — 
and ſilver, knew not the uſe: of coin. They had nei 
ther commerce nor luxury; and the mote minute arts, 
which owe their exiſtence to the immediate! wants of 
ſocial life, were in a very imperfect ſtate among them. 
They had not even hieroglyphies, which among all na- 
tions were the firſt eſſays towards writing; and their 
quippos, which ſupplied: the place of writing among 
them, were not ſo good as the hieroglyphics of the 
Mexicans, nor even as thoſe of the Iroquoĩs. A Ao 
Bur the Peruvians being without property, with - 
out trade, and almoſt without the relation uf mutual 
intereſt, governed moreover .by-maſters, whoſe will 
framed all thoſe tranſitory laws; which regulated their 
manners, had — any occaſion ſor writing. All 
their ſcienees conſiſted in memory, and all their arts 
in Fs They learnt their teligion and their hi- 
8 2 tory 
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B: ti: K tory by-ſongs, and cheir ee reg 


and imitation. Ws 

Tum legiſlation was undoubted] y very impeſold and 
Umited, ſince: i it ſuppoſed the prince always juſt and in- 
ſallible, aud the magiſtrates as perfect as the prince. 
Among a civilized: people, who had not the art of wri- 
ting, he laws muſt have been fatal, when their manner 
did not determine the application and uſe of them; 
when not ouly the, monarch, but his officers, 4 fuperin- 
tendant of ten, of -ani-hutbdred, of à thouſand, might 
change at his pleaſure the deſtination of puniſhments and 
rewards. Among ſuch a people, the wiſeſt laws being 
deſtitute of all preciſion and ſtability, muſt infenſibly 
change, not would there remain a poſſibility of hade 
them back to their primitive character. 

In counterbalance of theſe dangers was found in 
their; abſolute ignorance: of gold and ſibver coin g an 
ignorance, which in a Peruvian deſpot rendered the fa- 
tal phrenzy.of amaſſing riches impoſſible." It was found 
in the conſtitution o the empire, which had determined 
the amount of the. fovereign's revenue, by determining 
the portion of lanas Which belonged to him. It was 
found in the extremely ſmall number and moderate na- 
ture of their wants, which being eafily-gratified, ten- 
dered the people happy and attached to the government. 
It was found in the influence of theis religious opinions, 
which made the obſe rvHat ion of the la us a matter of eon 
ſeience. Thus was the de ſpotiſm of the hneas founded 


people; a confidence, which reſulted from the benefi- 
dence of the prince, ↄſtom the conſtunt protection he 
granted to all his ſubjet᷑ts, and from the evident intereſt 
they had ĩn preferving their obedience tu him 
' A PYRRKHONTSMp3which' hath ſuccreded to a -bliod 
credulity, and hath been ſometimes carried to unjuſtifi- 
able tengths, hath for ſome time nnn 
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cloud over what has been juſt related of the laws, man- B Ut; K 
ners, and happineſs of antient Peru. This picture 
hath appeared to ſome philoſophers as chimerical, and 
formed only by the naturally romantic imagination of 
a few Spaniards. But among the deſtroyers of this diſ- 
tinguiſhed part of the new world, was there a ſingle 
ruffian capable of inventing. a fable ſo conſiſtent in all 
its parts ? Was there any among them humane enough 
to wiſh to do it, ſhould he have been capable of the ( 
taſk? Would he not have been reſtrained by the fear ” 
of augmenting that hatred, which ſo many devaſtations 
had brought on his country throughout the- whole 
world? Would not the fable have been contradicted 
by a multitude of witneſſes, who would have ſeen the 
contrary of what was publiſhed with fo much pomp 7 
The unanimous teſtimony of contemporary writers; and 
of their immediate ſucceſſors, ought to be regarded as 
the ſtrongeſt n demonſtration that can n 
be deſired. | 

Tux caſe is not the ſame in ; rejgard to Seb cams 
rated relations, which the conquerors of Peru publiſhed 
concerning the grandeur and-magnificence of the monu- 
ments of all kinds that they found there. The defire of 
adding greater ſplendor to the glory of their triumphs; 
wight perhaps blind them. Perhaps, without being con- 
vinced themſelves, they ſtudied ta impoſe on their own 
country and on foreign nations. The firſt teſtimonies, 
and thoſe even were contradictory,” have been invali- 
dated by ſucceeding accounts, and at laſt totally de · 
ſtroyed, when intelligent perſons tra velſed i in this pq 
brated part of the new hemiſphere. 

We muſt therefore conſider as fabulous thei — of 
that prodigious multitude of towns built with ſo much 
labour and expence. If there were ſo many ſuperb cities 
in Peru, why do none exiſt, except Cuſco and Quito, 
but thoſe the conqueror built? Whence comes it that 

8 3 we 
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B © OK ve do not find even the ruins of any of thoſe, of which 
'S * ſuch pompous deſcriptions have been publiſhed? 
Ws muſt conſider as fabulous the account of thoſe 
majeſtic _— deſtined for the accommodation of the 
Incas, in the place of their reſidence and in their tra- 
vels. The royal manſions ſo pompouſly diſplayed, were 
nothing but flints placed one upon —— and e 
with a-reddiſh clay. | 
W muſt conſider as fabulous the relation! of + 
fortified places, which defended the frontiers" of the 
empire. Would it have been conquered in ſo ſhort a 
time, if it had been furniſhed with ſuch conſiderable 
means of defence? M. de la Condamine, who viſited 
with that ſcrupulous attention that diſtinguiſhes him, 
the fort of Cannar,' which is the beſt preſerved, and 
the moſt conſiderable next to that of Cuſco, found it 
to be of very ſmall extent, and only ten feet high. A 
people, who knew not the uſe of pullies, could hardly 
raiſe their buildings higher. They have not leſs exag- 
gerated the ſize of the ſtones, that were employed in 
building their fortreſſes, After the moſt careful exs- 
mination, there was not found any one of a ſize greater 
than common. When they wanted to tranſport theſe 
maſſes, they faſtened cords to them, and a number of 
men, puſhed, drew, and rolled the weight along. A 
nation which had made no greater 2 in mecha- 
nics, could not execute any great thin ; 
Wr [muſt conſider as fabulous the hiſtory* of thoſe 
reſervoirs, and aqueduQts, that are worthy, ſay they, of 
- the antient Romans. Neither of them were ever to be 
found in Peru, unleſs we chooſe to honour with theſe 
magnificent names, certain trenches that were made 
wherever there was an opportunity on the-declivity of 
hills, to collect rain or ſpring Ry * en it 
men e elde _ valleys. 
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We mult alſo conſider as fabulous the diſplay of thoſe B on K 


ſuperb roads, which rendered the communication ſo e. 


ſy. The great roads of Peru were nothing elle but two 
rows of ſtakes diſpoſed in a line, and intended for no 


other purpoſe but to point out the way to travellers. 


There was no road of any conſequence, except that 
which bore the name of the Incas, and which traverſed 
the whole empire. This, which was the moſt beautis 
ful monument of Peru, was entirely deſtroyed: during 
the civil wars of the conquerors. | 

Wx muſt alſo conſider as fabulous what has been ſaid 
of thoſe bridges, which are ſo much boaſted of. How 
could the Peruvians raiſe ſtone bridges, who were igno- 
rant of the method of conſtructing arches? But had 
they known this art, would not their want of lime 
have rendered it almoſt impractieable? It is certain, 
however, that the traveller was every moment ſtopped 
in his paſlage by a great number of torrents he met 
with among the mountains. To enable him to paſs 
theſe, they extended from one bank to the other a long 
cord of ofier, on which ſlid a baſket, that held at moſt 


four men. The number of cords was afterwards mul. - 


tiplied, and they fixed hurdles upon them, by: which a 
greater numble of people croſſed at the ſame time. The 
Spaniards, who ſeem born to deſtroy and not to build, 
have not failed to adopt ſo marvellous an invention. 
Wr muſt alſo conſider as fabulous what hath been 


| written. on the ſignification of quippos, Theſe were, 


ſay the Spaniards, regiſters made of cords, in which, 
by means of different knots and different colours, 
they expreſſed every thing. they wiſhed. The re- 
membrance of any eſſential points of hiſtory, man- 
ners, and ceremonies, was perpetuated by knots; and, 
ſmall ſtrings tied to the principal cords recalled to their 
minds circumſtances of leſs importance. Theſe me- 
moirs were depoſited in the cuſtody of officers appointed 
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by public authority, and an entire confidence was placed 

in their integrity. In reality, theſe ſingular annals er 
hibited no regular narrative, and could only ſerve for 
certain calculations, or _ "nu meme 
fome particular event. f 

THE Spaniards do not deſerve more erediczwtas they 
tell us of thoſe baths that were made of filver and gold, 
as well as the pipes that ſupplied them; of thoſe gardem 
full of trees, whoſe flowers were of filver and the ſruit 


gold, and where the eye being deceived miſtook art for 


nature; of thoſe fields of maize, the ſtems of which 
were of filver, and the ears of gold; of thoſe bafſo-re- 
lievos, in which the herbs and plants were ſo admita- 
bly exhibited, that whoever ſaw was tempted to gather 
them; of thoſe dreſſes covered over with grains of gold 
more delicate than the ſeed of pearl, and the workman- 
ſhip of which the ableſt goldſmiths of Europe could 
not have equalled. We ſhall not ſay, that theſe works 
were not worthy to be preſerved, becauſe they never had 
an exiſtence, If the Greek ſtatuaries in their compoſi- 
tions had only employed precious metals, it is probable 
that few of the capital productions of Greece would have 
reached us. But if we may judge of what hathperiſhed 
by what ſtill remains, we may be certain that the Peru: 
vians had made no progreſs in the art of deſigning. The 
vaſes which have eſcaped the ravages of time; will ſerve 
as a ſignal proof of the induſtry of the Indians to 
ſupply their want of iron tools, but they will never be 
monuments of their genius, Several figures of animals, 
and of inſe&s in maſſive gold, which were long preferys 
ed in the treaſure of Quito, were not more perfect. We 
cannot-any longer judge of them, for they were melted 


don in 1740, in order to furniſh ſuccours for Cartha- 


gena, that was then beſieged by the Engliſh; and there 
was not found in all Peru, a Spaniard curious e 


9 ſingle * the bare weight. 
From 
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From what has been ſaid, it appears clearly, that ba 
the Peruvians had made ſcarcely any advances in the. 
abſtract ſciences ; they even wanted words to expreſs 
moral or metaphyſical ideas. Moſt of the ſciences de- 
pend on the progreſs of the arts, and theſe on accidents 
which do not occur naturally but in a courſe of ſeveral 
centuries, and of which the greateſt part are loſt to peo- | 
ple, who have no intercourſe with enlightened nations. | 
Ip we reduce all theſe accounts to the ſimple truth, 
we ſhall find that the Peruvians had arrived at the art 
of fuſing gold and ſilver; that they even poſſeſſed the 
ſecret, which is loſt in Europe, of giving copper a tem- 
per like to that we give to ſteel ; but that, though they 
were acquainted with iron, they had never arrived at 
the knowledge of forging that metal, which is the very 
foundation of all arts. 'They never conceived the idea 
of burning bricks or tiles, the materials of which they 
had always at hand. They executed however things 
leſs cammodious and more difficult. The view of tor- 
rents, which they ſaw hollowing out beds for them- 
ſelves in rocks, probably gave them the idea of cutting 
ſtones, With hatchets of flint, and inceſſant friction, 
they contrived to ſquare, to make them anſwer to each 
other, to give them the ſame height, and to join them 
without cement. Unhappily theſe inſtruments had not 
the ſame effect on wood, as they had upon ſtone: Thus 
it happened, that the ſame men who ſhaped granite; and 
who drilled the emerald, never knew how to join timber 
by mortiſes, tenons, and pins ; it was faſtened to the 
walls only by ruſhes. The moſt remarkable buildings 
had only a covering of ſtraw, ſupported by poles, like 
the tents of our armies. They had only one floor, 
had no light but by the entrance, and conſiſted only of 
detached apartments, that had no communication with 

| 90 
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niards af- 
des the. Cipal aſſociate, ſet out with the utmoſt expedition with 
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BOOK Bur whatever were the” arts, which the Spaniards 

III. found in the country of the Incas, they could not ſecure 
the empire from the ſway of its conquerors. A mo- 
ment of xeſiſtance longer, and, perhaps, the Peruvians 
had been free. The conquerors had differences to ſet. 
tle among themſelves, which did not admit of a diviſion 
of their forces. 
Civil wars THE firſt intelligence of Pizarro's ſucceſs had no 
of the Spa- ſooner been carried to Panama, but Almagro, his prin- 


conqueſt of New adventurers to ſhare the treaſures, lands, and 90 
Peru. vernment of Peru. There was in this claim an equity, 
which the author of the diſcovery was not diſpoſed to 
perceive, From that time jealouſy and hatred took 
poſſeſſion of all their hearts. There were two chiefs, 
two parties, and two armies; and ſoon after, by means 
of a forced accommodation, two governments. 
From the colliſion of theſe factions, neceſſarily re- 
ſulted troubles of a new-kind. Civil wars commonly 
originate from tyranny and anarchy. A pawer without 
limits, and a liberty without reſtraint, muſt produce the 
ſame conſequences, The magiſtrate looks upon the 
people only as ſo many rebels to his authority, and the 
people in their turns only regard him as an ufurper. Res- 
ſon is too weak an inſtrument to regulate claims ſo re- 
pugnant to each other. The deciſion of rights is te- 
ſerred to the ſword, and he that has the longeſt ſword 
is found to have the beſt cauſe. | 
TrovcH the intereſts, which divided the Spaniardsin 
Peru, were not of this importance, yet they were at- 
tended with the ſame, if not greater exceſſes: Almagro 
and his adherents, had paſſed the ſea for no other pur- 
poſe than to enrich themſelves with the gold of the 
country, Of this they had leſs than their opponents, 
and they wanted to wreſt it from them by. the ſword, 
Wiener Pizarro thought his preſence neceſlary == 
w 
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where, or whether, as he himſelf ſaid, he felt a'reluc- B * 3 K 
tance in fighting againſt his old friend, he committed 
to his brother Fernando the charge of conquering him 
and his hopes were not diſappointed. Almagro 'was 
beaten,and made priſoner, on the banks of the Apurimac, 
on the 6th of April 1538. The conqueror, who had 
private revenge to gratify, judged, that the author of 
theſe diſturbances ought not to live. This great ſacri- 
fice he offered up, for the ſake, as he —_ of the ob- 
lick tranquillity. 

Tux partiſans of Almagro, being diſperſed by the 
doach of their chief, conducted themſelves with 
great prudence and circumſpection. The abſence of 
Fernando, who was gone to Europe, either to ſolicit a 
reward, or to juſtify his ſeverity according to the diſpo- 
ſitions he ſhould find predominant at the court of Ma- 
drid, appeared to have extinguiſhed in their boſom all 
reſentment, They ſeemed to ſtudy nothing but how to 
obtain the good-will of the perſon, who had it in his 
power to diſpenſe favours to all. By means of the con- 
| fidence which they had the happineſs to inſpire, they 
lived without moleſtation, inſenſibly drew nearer to each 

other, and found a centre of communication in the ſon 
of a man, whoſe loſs they had never ceaſed to deplore. 
'The death of Francis Pizarro was . and unani- 
mouſly decreed among them. 

On the day fixed, which was in the month of tw 
1541, the conſpirators at mid day croſſed the ſtreets of 
Lima. They had preferred the light of day to the 
obſcurity of the night, in order by that means to 
prepoſſeſs the multitude in favour of the juſtice of 
their projects, or the juſtneſs of their meaſures, and 
to prevent even an idea of an attempt to fruſtrate 
them. Their ſtratagem ſucceeded, nobody ſtirred ; and 
the conqueror of ſo many vaſt kingdoms was quietly 
maſſacred in the center of a town that he had founded, 


and 
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B - 2 K and whoſe inhabitants were compoſed of his 
ibis ſervants, his relations, his friends, or his ſoldiers 
Thoſe whom they judged moſt likely to revenge his 
death, were murdered after him: their fury took u wide 
range, and every one who dared to fhew himlelf in the 
ſtreets and in the ſquares, was regarded as an enemy, 
and put to the ſword. Inſtantly the houſes and-temples 
were filled with flaughter, and -preſented nothing but 
mangled carcaſſes, Avarice which would not ſee among 
the number of the rich any but the partiſans of the ald 
government, was ſtill more furious than hatred, and be- 
came more active, more ſuſpicious, and more implacs- 
ble. The image of a place carried by aſſault by a bar. 
barous vation, would: communicate but an imperſed 
idea of that ſpectacle of horror, which theſe ruffians 
now exhibited, who wreſted from their accomplices the 
booty of which they had diſappointed them. | 
 _ Tam1s cruel maſſacre was followed by enormities of 
another kind. The ſoul of young Almagro ſeem to 
have been formed for tyranny. Every one who had 
been in employment under the adverſary of his family 
was inhumanly proſcribed, The antient magiſtrates 
were depoſed. The troops were put under the com- 
mand of new officers. The royal treaſury, and the 
wealth of thoſe, who periſhed or were abſent; were 
ſeized upon by the uſurper, His-accomplices, attaghed 
to his fortune by being partakers of his crimes, were 
forced to give their ſupport to deſigns, which, filled 
them with horror. Thoſe among them, who ſuffered 
their uneaſineſs at theſe proceedings to tranſpire, were 
either put to death in private or periſhed on a ſcaffold. 
During the confuſion, in which a revolution ſo unex- 
pected had plunged Peru, ſevetal provinces ſubmitted ſo n 
this monſter, who cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed go | 
vernor in the capital; and he marched into the 7 
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of the empire to complete the reduction of eve place B "Ut, 15 
that oppoſed or heſitated to acknowledge him. £3 218 KL 
A MULTITUDE of ruffians joined him in his match. 
His army breathed nothing but vengeance and plunder: 
every thing gave way before it. If the military talenis 
of the general had equalled the ardour of his troops the 
war had ended-here. Unhappily for Almagro, he had 
loſt his conductor, John de Herrada. His inexperience 
made him fall into the ſnares. that were laid for him by 
Pedro Alvares, who had put himſelf at the head of the 
oppoſite party, He loſt in attempting to unravel their 
plots, that time that he qught to have employed in 
fighting, - In theſe cireumſtances, an event which no- 
body could have foreſeen, happened to change the face 
of affairs. Hock do Np m ali: 
THe licentiate Vaca di Caſtro, who had been ſent 
from Europe to try the murderers of old Alma gro, a- 
rived at Peru. As he was to aſſome the government 
in caſe Pizarro was no more, all who had not ſold the- 
ſelves to the tyrant, haſtened to acknowledge him. 
Uncertainty and jealouſy, which bad for: too long a: 
time kept them diſperſed, werd no longer an obſtacle 
to their re- union. Caſtro, Who was as reſolute as if he 
had grown grey under a helmet, did not ſuffer their im- 
patience to languiſh, but inſtantly led them again the 
enemy. The two armies engaged at Chapas on the 
16th. of September 1 54a, and ſouglu uſith inexpteſſible 
obſtinacy. Vi Gory, after having wavered a long time, 
at the cloſe of the day decided im ſavour of that patty, 
whoſe cauſe Vn the moſt juſt. Thoſe among the re- 
bels, who were moſt obnoxious, dreading to languiſh 
under difgraceful tortures, provoked the conquerors to 
murder them, crying out like mon in deſparr, It wes I 
bo killed Pizarro.' Their chief was taken priſoner; 
and died on the ſcaffold.) 19 nt boa 
n - etiam ret — Writs 
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III. 


BOOK Wurx theſe ſcenes of horror were 'tranſaQng in 


every thing in the moſt dreadful diſorder. -- 
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America, the Spaniards in Europe were employed in 
finding out expedients to terminate them; though no 
meaſures had been taken to prevent them. Peru had 
only been ſubjected to the court of Audience'at Panz- 
ma, which was too remote to ſuperintend the mainte- 
nance of good order, and had too liitle influence to make 
its decrees reſpeted. They eſtabliſhed at Lima a ſu- 
preme tribunal, for the diſpenſation of juſtice; which 
was to be inveſted with an authority ſufficient to en- 
force and to reward a due obedience to the laws. Blaſ. 
co Nunez Vela, who preſided in it as viceroy, arrived in 
1 544, attended by his ſubordinates in office, and found 


* * 


Wr muſt judge of thoſe revolutions which are pro- 0 
duced by civil wars, by the cauſes from which they 1 
ſpring. ' When an abhorrence of tyranny and the natu- { 
ral love of liberty ſtimulate a brave people to take up r 
arms, if the goodneſs of their cauſe crowns' them with f 
victory, the calm which ſucceeds. this tranſitory cals- n 
mity, is an æra of the greateſt happineſs.” The vigour, 0 
which hath been excited in the ſoul of every individua, d 
manifeſts itſelf in his manners. A ſmall number of ci- k 
tizens who have been witneſſes and inſtruments of ſuch | 
troubles poſſeſs more moral ſtrength than the moſt po- * 
pulous nations. Juſtice and power are united z and eve- th 
ry man is aſtoniſhed to find that he occupies that very ſh 
place which nature had marked out for him. But when in 
civil wars proceed from à corrupt ſource; when flaves Tic 

ht about the choice of a tyrant, when the-ambitious br 
contend in order to oppreſs, and robbers quarrel for the w] 
ſake of ſpoil, the peace which terminates theſe horrors, ” 

th 


is ſcarcely preferable to the war which gave them birth, 
Criminals aſſume the place of thoſe judges who di- 
graced them, and become the oracles of thoſe lau-, 


which they have inſulted, Men ruined by their extſi- 
vagancies 


— 


© 
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yagancies and debaucheries inſult with an overbearing B GP K 
pomp thoſe virtuous citizens, whoſe patrimony they 3 


have invaded. In this ſtate of utter confuſion, the paſ- 
ſions only are heard. Avarice ſeeks to grow rich with- 
out trouble, vengeance to gratify its reſentments with- 
out fear, licentiouſneſs to throw off every reſtraint, and 
diſcontent to occaſion a total ſubverſion of things, From 
the phrenzy of carnage they pals to that of debauchery. 
The ſacred bed of innocence or of marriage is polluted 
with blood, adultery and brutal violence, The. fury of 
the multitude amuſes itſelf with deſtroying every thing 
it cannot enjoy ; and thus in a few hours periſh the mo- 
numents of many centuries, 1 TT 2 
Ir fatigue, an intire laſſitude, or ſome lucky acci- 
dents ſuſpend theſe calamities, the habit of wickedneſs, 
murder, and contempt of laws, which neceſſatily ſub- 
fiſts after ſo many ſtorms, is a leaven ever ready to fer- 
ment. Generals who no longer have any command, 
licentious ſoldiers without pay, and the people fond of 
novelty in hopes of a better condition; this ſituation 
of things, and theſe means of confuſion, are always un- 
der the management of the firſt faQious perſon who 
knows how to make uſe of them. | 611.4 
SUCH was the diſpoſition of the Spaniards in Peru, 
when Nunez appeared among them. It was neceſſary 
that a change ſhould take place, that their ferocity 


ſhould be ſoftened, that the men who had always lived 


in independence ſhould be curbed, that inſatiable ava- 
rice ſhould. be checked, that injuſtice itſelf ſhould be 
brought back to the firſt principles of equity, that thoſe 


who had attended to nothing but their own private in- 


tereſts ſhould be brought to concur to the public good; 
that adventurers who had even forgotten the name of 
their country ſhould be converted into citizens, that pro- 
perty ſhould be eſtabliſhed where before they had only 
obeyed the la w of force, that order ſhould ariſe from the 

| midſt 
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B 1 0 K midſt of confuſion; in a word, that man, hoult be 
< ; , fransformed inzo men. 
So great a work would have required a profornd ge 
nius, a conciliatory temper, an mflexible patience; ex. 
tenſive views, a pliant character, and many other que. 
lities which are ſeldom united. Nunez had none of 
theſe endowments. Nature had only given him recti 
tude, firmneſs, and ardour ; and he had taken no pain 
to improve theſe gifts. With theſe virtues, whiek were 
almoſt defeQs in his fituation, he began to fulfill his 
- miſſion, without _ to places, perſons, or circum- 
ſtances. 
ConTRARY to the opinion of all ſenſible people,who 
wiſhed' tbat he ſhould wait for new inſtructions from 
Europe, he publiſhed ordivances which declared that the 
lands which the conquerors had feized, ſhould not paſs 
to their deſcendents, and which diſpoſſeſſed thoſe who 
had taken part in the civil commotions. All the Pery- 
vianz, who had been enſlaved by monks, biſhops, and 
members of government, were declared free. Thoſe 
who belonged to other maſters, were to be freed'from 
their ſhackles at the death of their oppreſſors. They 
could no longer be compelled to bury'thertiſeives in'the 
mines, nor could any kind of labour be exacted from 
them without payment. Their tribute was'fixed; The 
Spaniards who travelled on foot, were deprived ofthe 
right of taking three Indians to carry their baggage, 
and thoſe who travelled on horſeback, of 'the'right of 
taking /five. The caciques were diſcharged from the 
obligation of furniſhing the traveller and his retinue 
with proviſions gratis: Other tyrannicab eftwblifhments 
ſhortly too would have been proſcribed; and the con- 
quered people were on the eve of being ſheltered 
under the protection of laws, which would: at leaf 
have tempered the rigours of the right of conqveſſ, 
ibs even * had not entirely repaired the injuſtice of 
them; 
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them, but it ſhould ſeem that the Spaniſh government B O * 
was only to be unhappy in the good it attempted to 


effect. een 
A char ſo unexpected filled thoſe with conſterna- 
tion who ſaw their fortunes wreſted from them, or who 
loſt the flattering hope of tranſmitting theirs to poſte- 
rity. Even thoſe, who were not affeQed by this in- 
tcreſt, being accuſtomed to look upon the Indians as 
the inſtruments and victims of their avarice, had no 
conception that any other ideas <6utd prevail concern» 
ing them. From aſtoniſhment they proceeded to indig- 
nation, murmuring, and ſedition. The viceroy was de- 
graded, put in irons, and baniſhed to a deſert iſland, 
"till he could be conveyed to Spain. 
Gonzales PIZARRO was then returned from a ha- 
zardous expedition, which had carried him as far as the 
river of the Amazons, and had employed him long 
enough to prevent him from acting a part in thoſe revo- 
lutions which had ſo rapidly ſucceeded each other. The 
anarchy he found prevailing at his return, inſpired him 
with the'idea of ſeizing, the ſupreme: authority. His 
fame and his forces fnade it impoſſible that this ſhould 
be refuſed him; but his uſurpation was marked with ſo 
many enormities, that Nunez was regretted. He was 
recalled from exile, and ſoon collected a ſufficientnam- 


der of forces, to enable him to take the field. Civil 


commotions were then renewed with extreme fury on 
both parties. No quarter was aſked or given on either 
lide. The Indians took part in this, as they had done 
in the preceding wars, ſome ranged themſelves under. 
the ſtandard of the viceroy, others under the banters of 
Gonzales. From fiſteen to twenty thouſand of thef 

unhappy wretches who were ſcattered about in Wy 
army, dragged up the artillery, levelled the roads; car. 
ried the baggage, and deſtroyed one another. Their 


conquerors had taught them de be finguinarp. Affe 
Vor. II. T ad ws 
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B O OK variety of advantages for a long time alternately ob- 


HI. 
— 


tained, fortune at length favouted the rebellion under 
the walls of Quito in the month of January, in the 
year 1545. Nunez, and the greateſt part of his men, 
were maſſacred on this dreadful day. 

PiZABRO took the road of Lima, where they were 
deliberating on the ceremonies with which they ſhould 
receive him. Some officers wiſhed that a canopy ſhould 
be carried for him to march under, after the manner of 
kings. Others, with adulation ſtill more extravagant, 
pretended that part of the walls of the town, and even 
ſome houſes muſt be pulled down, as was the cuſtom at 
Rome, when a general obtained the honours of a tri- 
umph. Gonzales contented himſelf with making his 
entrance on horſeback, preceded by his lieutenant; who 
marched'on foot. Four biſhops accompanied him, and 
he was followed by the magiſtrates. - The ſtreets were 
ſtrewn with flowers, and the air reſounded with the 
noiſe of bells and various muſical inſtruments. - This 
homage totally turned the head of a man naturally 
haughty, and of confined ideas. N and acted in 
the moſt de ſpotic manner. 

Hap Gonzales poſſeſſed lemons and the e 
of moderation, it would have been poſſible for him to 
have rendered himfelt independent. The principal per- 
ſons of his party wiſhed it. The majority would have 
beheld this event with indifference, and the reſt would 
have been obliged to conſent to it. Blind cruelties, in- 
ſatiable ayarice, and unbounded pride, altered theſe diſ- 
poſitions... Even thoſe, whoſe intereſts were mote con- 
nected with thoſe of the tyrant, wiſhed ſor a'deliverer. 

Su c a deliverer artived from Europe in the perſon 
of the Licentiate Pedro de la Gaſca. The ſquadron, 
and the provinces of the mountains immediately declar- 
ed for a perſon who was inveſted with a law ful authority 


? n chem. Thoſe who lived * in deſerts, 
; caverns, 
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caverns, and foreſts, quitted their retreats to joim him. B 2 K 


Gonzales who ſaw no reſource left to ſupport him but 


in ſome great atchievement, took the road of Cuſco, 
with a reſolution to give battle. At ſome leagues diſ- 
_ tance from this place, he met the royal army, and at- 
tacked it on the gth of June 1548. One of his ſieute- 
nants ſeeing him abandoned at the firſt charge by his 
beſt ſoldiers, adviſed him to throw himſelf into the 
enemy's battalions,  and-periſh like a Roman: but this 
weak man choſe rather to ſurrender, and end bis life on 
a ſcaffold. Carvajal, a more able warrior, and more 
ferocious than himſelf, was quartered. This madman, 
when he was dying, made his boaſt that he had maſſa- 
cred with, his own hand fourteen hundred Spaniards, 
and twenty thouſand Indians. 

SUCH was the laſt ſcene of a tragedy, of which every 
act had been marked with blood. The government 
was moderate enough not to continue the proſcriptions z 
and the remembrance of the horrid calamities they had 
ſuffered, kept the Spaniards in the bounds of ſubjeRiop. 
What ſtill remained of that commotion that had been 
raiſed in their minds, inſenſibly ſank into a calm, like 
the agitation of waves after a long and furious tempeſt, 
Wirn regard to the Peruvians, they took the moſt 
cruel meaſures to render it impoſſible for them to. ſtir. 
Tupac Amaru, the heir of their laſt king, had taken 
refuge in ſome, remote mountains where he. lived in 
peace. There he was ſo cloſely ſurrounded by the 
troops which had been ſent out againſt bim, that he 
was forced to ſurrender. The vigeroy Francis de To- 
ledo cauſed. him to be accuſed of ſeveral crimes that 
he had not committed, and for which he was beheaded 
in 1571. All the other deſcendents of the Incas ſhared 
the ſame fate, under pretence that they had conſpired 
againſt their conquerors, The horror of theſe enor- 
Ia. 45. » 3+ Df 
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mities excited ſo univerſal an indignation both in the 
old and the new world, that Philip the ſecond thought 
himſelf obliged to diſavow them; but the infamous po- 
licy of this prince was ſo notorious, that nobody gave 
credit to this appearance of his juſtice and humanity, 
From' this execrable #ra, there hath only been one 
trifling inſurrection in Peru. An Indian, of the 
vince of Nauxa, who declared himſelf of the blood of 
the Inca was proclaimed king in 1742. His country. 
men, io flattered themſelves that they ſhould ſoon 
recover their religion, their laws, their lands, and their 
glory, flocked in crowds to his ſtandard : but they were 
beaten and diſperſed, after having made a confiderable 
progreſs. The priſoners declared that this conſpiracy 
had been brooding for thirty years. A ſingular example 
in hiſtory, and which may be regarded as the moſt au- 
thentic proof of the hatred of the Peruvians againſt the 
Spaniards, FINES | 
Taz empire of Peru, at the time it was fubdued, 
extended along the South Sea, from the river of Eme- 
ralds to Chili, and on the land ſide of Popayan, accord- 


ing to ſome geographers. It contained within its extent 


that famous chain of mountains which riſes in the Terr 
Magellanica, and is gradually loſt in Mexico, in order 
to unite, as it ſhould ſeem, the ſouthern parts of Ame- 
rica with the northern. Its territory, which is very 
irregular, may be divided into three claſſes. _ 

Tux principal Cordeleras form the firſt : the ſum- 
mits of theſe, ſays M. de la Condamine, ate loſt in the 
clouds, and almoſt all of them are covered with enor- 
mous maſſes of ſnow as old as the world. From ſeveral 
of 'theſe ſummits which have in part tumbled down, 
and from theſe immenſe heaps of ſnow, torrents of 
ſmoak and flame till iſſue. Such are the ſummits of 
Colopaxi, Tongourargua, and Sangai. The greateſt 
part of the reſt have formerly been volcanos, or will 

| probably, 
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mits of greater altitude ĩnacceſſible:. 


rocks, various kinds of heath, which 
damp, make a clear fire; round hillocks of ſpungy 
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probably, one day become ſuch. Hiſtory has only pre- B 
ſerved to us the æra of their eruptions, ſince the diſco- 
very of America; but the pumice ſtones, the calcined 
earths with which they are ſtrewn, and the evident veſ- 
tiges that the flame hath left, are authentie teſtinjonies 
of the reality of former eruptions: their height is prodi- 
ou. 1 ðον ver, maine. 
- CayMBouR, which is ſituated directly under the 
equator, and Antiſona, which is only five leagues diſ- 
tant from it to the ſouth, are more than three thouſand 
toiſes high, reckoning from the level of the ſea; and 
Chimboraco, which is near 3220 tviſes high, ſurpaſſes 
by one third the altitude of the Peak of Teneriffe, the 
higheſt mountain of the old hemiſphere. Pitchincha 
and Caragon, where the French Academicians made 
moſt of their obſervations with regard to the figure of 
the earth, have only 2430 and 2470 toiſes of abſolute 
height; and this. is the higheſt mountain that was ever 
aſcended. - Eternal ſnows have hitherto rendered ſum- 
Ads 
Fxon this boundary, which is where the ſnow never 
melts, not even in the torrid zone, one hardly ſees, in 
deſcending an hundred or an hundred and fifty tbiſes 
down, any thing except naked rocks or dry funds: a 
little lower, one may perceive ſome moſs that covers the 
though een vn 


earth, on, which grow ſmall radiated. and ſtarry plants, 
whoſe petals are like the leaves of yew. Throughout 
the whole of this ſpace, the ſnow is only temporary; but 
it continues ſometimes whole weeks and months. Lower 
ſill, the ground is commonly covered with a ſort of 
looſe graſs, - which riſes a foot an half high or two feet. 
This ſpecies of hay, is the paper characteriſtic that 
Faramos, They only give this m. te heath or ſuch 
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B 99 K uncultivated ground that is too high for wood 
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a ſince to; way at intervals ine xpreſſible ravages? - el! L 
ä a 3 by elbe Theit empenatute 


lady — to theſe countries, and thoſe of our cl- 
mate ſeldom prevail there. An European veſſel, how- 
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on it, ot where the rain ſeldom falls otherwiſe:thanjn 
the form of ſnow, though it immediately -melts+ In a 
word, in deicending ſtill lower, to the height of about 
two thoiſand toiſes above the level of the mew one ſees 
it ſometimes ſnow and ſometimes rain. 

Wurm we come down from theſe W 
find: others that are leſs conſidetable, which occupythe 
middle of Peru. The ſummit of theſe is common 
cold, harren, and full of mines. The vulhies between 
them are covered with numerous flocks; and ſeem 10 
offer to agriculture the moſt copious harveſts. There ute 
ſeldom above two months of winter here; and in the 
greateſſ heat, we need only paſs out of the ſun into the 
ſhade to enjoy the temperate zone. This rapid altetna- 
tive of ſenſations is not, however, invariable in a eli- 
mate, which by the. diſpoſition alone of the ground, of- 
ten changes in the courſe of a league. But let it be a 
it will it is always: found healthy. There is no ma- 


ever, in 1719 brought thither an :epidemic:diforder, 
which carried off a great number of Spa niards and Meſ- 
tees, and above two hundred thouſand Indians. A mote 
fatal preſent ſtill which theſe people have . received/ih 
exchange for their guld, is the ſmall - Por. It ſhewed 
itſelf here for the fitſt time in 1588, and has not failed 


is not the ſame, as is elſewhere found in the ſame lati- 
tude . Iv is vety agreeable ; and though the four ſeaſons 
of the year are ſenſibly ſelt here, there is none that can 
with;propriety be deemed inconvenient The dlintef is 
the moſt ſtrongly marked. This has beets accounted for 


by the winds of the. ſouthᷣ pole, e 
Divino A 2 4 
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which they firſt came: but this they preſerve: onlyian , 
part, becauſe they blow while a thick fog lies upon the 
earth. In feality, theſe gtoſs vapours never regularly 
riſe but towards noon, but it is ſeldom that they diſ- 
perſe. The ſky commonly continues covered with them 
to that degree, that the rays of the ſun whit ſome- 
times appears cannot but in a very ſlight manner miti- 
gate the icoldi; ini r eau ad: a1 Tage 127 25. 
Wurz R may be the cauſe of ſo regulat a winter 
under the torrid zone, it is certain that theſe/vallies 
which are covered with hedps bf ſand, are abſolutely 
barren for a ſpace of more than at) hundtetb NAgues, 
from Truxillo to Lima. The reſt of the coaſt is leſs 
ſandy, but it is ſtill | too much ſo to be fruiiful No 
fields are there ſound that dan / be ſti led fertile pt 
in ſuch lands as are watered by the ſtreams which de- 
ſcendoftom the mbuntains dnnn 
- Rani might contribute to impart to the (6ili the 
fertility of which it is deſtitute; but it is never known 
to rain in lower Peru. Natura philoſophy haus exerted 
her efforts ↄto diſdo ver the cauſe ofi:aphatiomenan fo 
extraordinary May it not be attributed ti the ſouth- 
- weft wind which prevails;there the greateſt pat of the 
year, and to the prodigibus height of the duntuins, 
whoſe fummĩt is chVe red with eternal ce? The dοn˖ 
- fituated between both, . being von tinaually cooled on une 
- ſide and oontinually heated on the other, maintains To 
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them the impteſſion of thoſe ſno ws and that ea, from B 38 


— 


equal u teimpetature, that the clouds Whith Til; cin 


never be condenſed ſo ſar ac to be reſolved inte dun! 
water! Tb this it is owing that the hohfes thigh 
only built of erude brick orf carth Med with a little 
graſs, are of eternal duration, '- Their covering is only 
a ſimple matting; placed horizontally with a layer of 
aſnes aint deep above, to abſorb the moiſture of the 
et air ele 2392 34 1, 4514601 21900 
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BOOK Tus ſame reaſons, that prevent its raining in the 
u. | vallieszundoubtedly-alfo hinder ſtorms. Thoſe of their 
inhabitants, who never travelled in the mountains, are 

perfect ſtrangers to thunder and lightening. Ther 

terror is equal to their aſtoniſhment, when out of ther 
country, they firſt behold ſo uncommon a ſpectacle- 

- Bur:they-have a phænomenon much more dangerous 

and dræadfil, and which in its conſequenc es leaves much 


deeper impreſſions in the human imagination than thun- 


der and the ravages that accompanyc it. Farthquakes, 
which in other countries are ſo rare, that whole gener 
tions paſs without beholding one, are ſo common in the 
valleys of Peru, that they have there contracted an ha- 
bit of reckoning them as a ſeries of dates, which are ſo 
much the more memotable, as their frequent return 
does nat diminiſh their viulence. There are few plice 
on this/extenſive coaſt, whieh:preſent not maſt dreadful 
monuments of theſe. horrible con vulſioms uf its earth. 
Ts phænomenon, Which is ever iregular ii its 
unexpected returns, is however -annotinctd by very per- 
ceptible mens. .Whem it will, prove: conſulerable, it is 
- preceded;by. a murmut .in the air, the noiſe of-which:is 
ke that of; heavy rain whioh falls from u dloud that 
ſuddenlycburſts and di ſcharges its waters. This hoiſe 
ſedms to be the effect of a vibrabion of the air which 
is agitated in different direQtions;» The birds ate then 
- obſerved; to dart in their flight. Neithes theit᷑ tail nor 
their wings ſerve them any longe rasa oats and helm do 
Twin in the fluid of the; ſkies. ,-Lbey:daib themſelves 
iso pieces againſt the walls, the trees, and. tha tocko, whe- 
ther it be that this vertigo; of natute dazales and, con- 
fuſes them, or that the, vapours of the,eanth;take aa 
Aer ſtrength and power ta command theitanovemenils. 
To this tumult im the ait is added, Ghentumbling of 
| e earth; whoſe: cavities and deep regeſſess cerecho each 
others noiſes. The dogs anſwer theſe previous . 
2 T T a general 
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a general diſorder of nature by howling in an extraordi- B U K 


nary manner. The animals ſtop, and by a natural in- 
ſtin& ſpread out their legs aſunder that they may not fall. 
Upon theſe indications, men inſtantly run out of their 
houſes, with terror impreſſed on their countenances, 
and fly to ſearch in the encloſures of public places, or 
in the fields, an aſylum trom the fall of their roofs. 
The cries of children, the lamentations of women, the 
ſudden darkneſs of an unexpected night; every thing 
combines to aggravate the too real evils of a dire cala- 
mity which ſubverts every thing, with the excruciating 
tortures of the imagination, which is diſtreſſed and con- 
founded, and loſes in the contemplation of this diſorder, 
the thought and courage to remedy it. | 

A LAND, however, ſo unſteady on its baſis, was in- 


habited. Amidſt theſe horrors of nature, which might 


ſeem calculated to make tyrants and ſlaves equally fero- 
cious and brutal, was formed a flouriſhing empire. Its 
population cannot reaſonably be called in queſtion, when 
we behold ſelf. evident proofs that this happy people had 
covered with their colonies all the provinces that they 
had conquered; when we attend to the aſtoniſhing num- 
ber of men employed in the government, and deriving 


their ſubſiſtence from the ſtate. Such a number of per- 


ſons employed, neceſſarily imply an immenſe populati- 
on, in order to maintain with the product ions of the 
earth a very numerous claſs of inhabitants, who are not 
themſelves concerned in cultivation. 
By What fatality then hath it happened at Peru is 
now ſuch a defert'? By aſcending to the origin of things 
we find that thoſt who conquered the coaſts of the 


South Sea, being ruffians without birth, education, and 


principle, originally oommitted greatet enormities than 
the conquerors of New Spain. The metropolis was a 


longer time in checking their fetocity, which was con- 
tinually fomented by thoſe long and cruel civil wars, 
* at | that 
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BOOK that ſucceeded the conqueſt. A ſyſtem of oppreſſion 
0 — , was afterwards eſtabliſhed, the progreſs of which iti 
proper to examine, with whatever horror i n 

ſpire us; | ＋ 

To what Tux Peruvians were firſt of all ae their pol 
condition ſeſſions, as the Mexicans had been. They leſt them 
1 only in common a part of thoſe lands, which, in the 
duced the times of the Incas, had been conſecrated! to public oct. 
Peruvians. ſions. This portion hath been gradually diminiſhed by 
the uſurpations of powerful people, eſpecially by the 

monks, The produce of the lands that remain for the 
maintenance of the infirm, the aged, the 'widows, and 

orphans, is not more- reſpected ; the greateſt parte: it 

is collected in the granaries of their oppreſſuts. 

Tux liberty of the Indians underwent the ſame fat 

as their property. Thoſe who were the ſla ves of go- 
vernment, and were employed in the labouts indiſpen- 

ſibly neceſſary for new eſtabliſhments, were ill ſed an 

ill cloathed. When there was no longer any occupat 

on for them, they were transferred to private perſom, 

whoſe fiefs ſtood in need of hands to cultivate them; h 

truth, theſe new maſters were obliged to retain them ii 

their ſervice only ſix months, aſter Whieh they might 

return to their cottages ; but avarice ſoon found mean 

to render a tranſient ſervitude perpetual. Phe wage 
regulated for theſe unhappy wretches, was inſufficient 

detain them. They tempted them by advance money, 

' which their neceſſity led them to accepts» From tha 
moment the greateſt part of theta forindthenifelvesen- 

gaged for life; becauſe, they had no tight af going a 
till they” had paid the debts which they had boritraded, 
which their povesty rendered it impoſſible for them 
ver 10 do. Tyrann was carried to gieater lengts 
againſt this ſpecies of infolyent debtors; whohad- a fi: 
miby + for they put them in priſon or hmiorder to theit 
enlargement, their wived and . 
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The ſole conſideration that could have ſerved as 
check to this barbarity, was, that whilſt they a 
theſe Indians,” they could not have other ſla ves but it 
was always of ſingular utility to keep men whom” they 
had formed according to their ſeveral occaſſons; eſpe- 
cially manufacturers, whom it would always be . 
cult, often impoſſible to replace. 

Wulst moſt of the Peruvians belonging to the 
crown, fell in this manner into à ſtate of ſervitude, 
thoſe who-had- been reduced into ſubjection at the ritfic 
of the conqueſt; were ſtill more wretched. THobgh 
the maſter of the diſtrict where they dwelt, had no 
right to exad of them any thing except à tribute 
which he ſhared with the treaſury, he apptoptiated to 
himſelf all their labour. Tyranny was puſhed to that 
height, that it rouzed the attention of the govern- 
ment. It hath gradually ſuppreſſed all this deſpotiſm 
of individuals, and there was nothing of it temaining 
in 1750. The Indians however, who ſeemed io be 
reſtored to libetty by this new arrangement, have off! 
changed the yoke. They have been deſtined to fil 
up the vacancy of the Mitayos or toyal Indians; who 
ptriſhed in the ſervice of thoſe to Thom they were f 
conſigned, and their Wr es — as it Was 
f re. 21, * 59 oi 146 GI AJ} _ 
- | IND&PBNDENT'of ads — eh and teyalyphibt. ; 
bon which is exerciſed upon the Whole nation; there 
rea thouſand particular crueſties at which bümanty nö 
ess recoils. It is expreſsty prohibited by law, that they 
call oblige the Peruvians to worin the ſubtefranedüs 
WT mines, and chere is no miner, who by this thifuence, 
or by his profuſion, cannot compel them to it. Theſe 
unbappy beings ate condemned to pity 26/livres © foud 
about 1. 35.) of wpoll'tax frameighteen years of ge 
o fifty, throughout the greateſt part bf Peru! tft Nx. 
* mers 


for them, andtheſe became as many ne- fla ves. BOOK 
Thus it was that the yoke of ſlavery was PT — 
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B O OK mers exact this enormous tribute beyond che term ſe 
III. ted, and even exact it twice a year, when the acquit. 
; tances have been miſlayed. Every proprietorof land who 
hath killed an Indian by overworking him, or letting 
him want neceſſaries, is obliged to loſe. another ſlave 
out of the number be is allowed to keep; and there 
are not, perhaps, two inſtances of this ſlight puniſh 
ment for a crime which is repeated every day. The lay 
obliges them to take all the inhabitants of a village to be 
entolled, in order to fulfill the obligation impoſed a 
the community: this deſtination is never fulfilled, bu 
only by thoſe who ate incapable of redeeming/then- 
ſelves from the oppreſſion. When a Spaniard had cei 
ed a portion of land to a Peruvian in order to fix him o 
his eſtate, he has no right to deprive him of it*tillthe 
clauſes of the contract have been declared by law io 
violated: the perſons in power deſpiſe theſe forms, un 
reſume their poſſeſſions whenever their intereſts ot ca 
prices prompt them to it. Travellers who ate obliged 
to take nothing but by mutual conſent, boldly en 
every thing that they find in their huts. »/This continu 
pillage prevents the Indians from having any thing ent! 
common .neceſſaries. They ſow no maize, hut what! 
abſolutely neceſſary for them, and they conceal it in ſe 
cret caverns. The heads of a family poſſeſs alone tle 
ſeecret of this depoſit, and go every eight«daystheret 
fetch proviſions for the week. In fines the corregidov 
have for the moſt, part approptiated to themſelves ti 
excluſive right of ſelling to the Indians of- their diſind 
the merchandize of Europe, they either make them pi] 
an exotbitant price for it, or oblige them to _ 

| what they have no occaſion for themſelves.” 
I ,x the, court of Madrid pretends that they lere fe 
vented theſe flagrant; enormities by giving the Peruviam 
"  Spapith, protector, who is. obliged to defend them, 2 
A cac1que of the country who is charged with the m. 


nagement of their affairs, it is deceived: The — 
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pence.) and the cacique ſix ſous and a half, (about 3 
pence halfpenny.) in his particular juriſdi ion: and 
this is the only reformation that has been made. The 
proteQor ſells the Indians to any that will purchaſe, 
them, and the cacique is too much debaſed to be able 
to oppoſe this oppreſſion. 
RELIGION has not more power than the laws; it has 
ſill leſs. The clergy are the greateſt enemies the Pe- 
ruvians have. They make them work without paying 
them; and beat them unmercifully for the moſt trifling 
cauſes, When any one of theſe unhappy wretches is 
deficient with regard to his inſtructions, he is directly 
puniſhed ; and the ſtrokes of a cudgel are the paternal 
correction which theſe paſtors ioflict. No one preſumes 
to approach them without ſome preſent. They have 
permitted their pariſhioners to continue ſuch of their 
antient ſuperſtitions as are uſeful to the church, as, for 
inſtance, the cuſtom of carrying a great deal of provi- 
ſions to the tombs of the dead. The clergy fix an arbi- 
trary price to their functions, and they have always ſome 
pious inventions which give them occaſion to exact new 
duties. The collections of the monks are real military 
executions, It is a ſpecies of plunder committed by 
authority, almoſt always accompanied with violence. 
This conduct could not fail to render chriſtianity odious 
to the Indians. Theſe people go to church as they do 
to the labours impofed upon them, execrating thoſe 
foreign barbarians who overwhelm both their bodies 
and their ſouls with intolerable yokes and burdens. 
Tarr have in general preſerved the religion of their 
anceſtors ; 'and even in the great towns, where they are 
not under the eyes of their tyrants, they have ſolemn 
days on which they aſſume their antient dreſs, and carry 
along the ſtreets the images of the ſun and moon. Some 
| among 


annually receives from each of them 13 ſous; (about 7 B 3 — K 
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is the death of Atabalipa. The audience who begin 
with ſhedding tears, are afterwards tranſported into 
kind of madneſs. It ſeldom happens in theſe feſtivals, 
but that ſome Spaniard is flain, One day, petbaps, 
this tragedy will end in the maſſacre of the whole race 
of the murderers of Atabalipa; and the prieſts who 


ſacrificed him, will in their turn become vis for all 
the blood which they cauſed to be ſhed on the altar of 
a God of peace. vid 

THE Peruvians are moreover an inſtance of that pro- 
found ſtupidity, into which it is in the power of tyrany ſ 
to plunge men. They are fallen into a liſtleſs and uni 
verſal indifference. What ſhould this people now be l 
fond of, whoſe religion once elevated the foul, and b 
from whom the moſt abje& ſlavery has taken away even 1 
ſentiment of greatneſs and glory? The riches, which E 
their country hath offered them, do not tempt them; t 
luxury, to which nature invites them, has no attraQion 6 
for them. They are even inſenſible to honour, © They 4 
are whatever one pleaſes, without any ill humont, of * 
choice, caciques or mitayos, the objects of diſtinction ot * 
of public deriſion. They have loſt all their paſſions. That * 
of fear itſelf has often no effect on them through the ſi a 
tle attachment they have to life. They intoxicate them - 
ſelves, and dance; theſe are all the pleaſures they have, 4 
when they are able to forget their miſery. Indolence i g 
their predominant habit. I am not bungry, they ſay to =2 
the perſon who would pay them for their labour. " 

Tuts is the condition of almoſt all nations that have l 
no property. In hot countries, where they live at # of 
ſmall expence, where the earth givesmuch, and requires ar, 
little, every man, who can but fubſiſt without ever thi 
being in poſſeſſion of any property, paſſes his life in eaſe Tt 
and beggary ; and neither labours for the morrow, not for 


for poſterity, The univerſal fault of bad . 
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and they are almoſt all ſo, is in the legiſlative code wit 


{aid that none ought to be admitted, or the greateſt pol- 
ſible equilibrium ought to be maintained in this ſocial 
balance. But. of all legiſlations, the moſt deſtructive 
and the leaſt permanent is that of a nation compoſed of 
rich, and indolent proprietors, and ſlaves that are poor, 
and overburdened. It ſoon becomes only one general 
ſyſtem of idleneſs: cruelties, gibbets, and tortures on 
one ſide; batred, poiſon, and inſurrection on the other; 
the ruin and deſtruction of both; the perdition and diſ- 
ſolution of ſociety. | | 

Tr ar of Peru was reduced to a ſuch ſtate of depopu- 
lation, as rendered it neceſſary that it ſhould be ſupplied 
by the purchaſe of a foreign race; but this mode of raiſ· 
ing ſupplies, which was diQtated by the refinement of 
European barbarity, was more prejudicial to Africa 
than uſeful to the country of the Incas. They do not de- 
rive from it all the advantages with which they had flat- 
tered themſelves. The government hath thought proper 
to throw obſtacles in its way by monopolies and taxes 
which it ever impoſes on vices as well as on virtues, 
on induſtry and idleneſs, on good and bad projects, on 
the right of exerciſing oppreſſions, and the permiſſion of 
being exempted from them, on the power of putting the 
laws in execution, and the privilege of infringing or 
cluding them. Independent of theſe exceſſive duties 
laid on the introduction of negroes into Peru, it was 
neceſſary to receive them from an excluſive charter, and 
from foreign hands to import them acroſs immenſe ſeas, 
and unwholeſome climates, and to undergo the expence 
of ſeveral embarkations and diſembarkaticns. Neceſſity, 
ſtronger than theſe obſtacles, has however multiplied 
this ſpecies of men more at Peru than at Mexico. 
There is alſo a much greater number of Spaniards there 
for the following reaſons. 


AT 


h BOOK 
regard to the article of property. It ſhould either be 
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BOOK AT the time when the firſt conqueſts. were made, 
III. when emigrations were moſt frequent, the country of 
To what the Incas had a much greater reputation for riches than 
degree the New Spain, and in reality for a long time much great- 
1 er treaſures were brought away from it. They deſut 
tiplied in of partaking of them muſt neceſſarily draw thither, u 
uk was really the caſe, a greater number of Caſtiliang 
and how, T hough'they all almoſt went over there, with the hope 
they have of returning to their country to enjoy the fortune they 
6 _ might acquire, yet the majority of them ſettled in the 
tlements. colony. They were induced to this by the ſoftneſs df 
What _— the climate, the ſalubrity of the air, and the goodneh 
— of the proviſions. Mexico preſented not the ſame adyar- 
and what tages, and did not give them reaſon to expect ſo much 
— . independence as a country infinitely more remote from 
8 the metropolis. 

into the Cus co auiracted the conquerors in multitudes. The 
empire. found this capital built on ground that was very im 
gular, and divided into as many quarters as there were 
provinces in the empire. Fach of the inhabitants might 
tollow the uſages of his native country; but every body 
was obliged to conform to the worſhip eſtabliſhed by 
the founder of the monarchy. There was no edifice 
that bad any grandeur, elegance, or commodiouſne(; 
becauſe the people were ignorant of the firſt elementsd 
architecture. The magnificence of what the) called 
the palace of the ſovereign, of the princes of the blood, 
and of the great men of his empire, conſiſted in the 
profuſion of the metals that were laviſhed on decorating 
them. The temple of ſun was diſtinguiſhed above il 
other edifices; its walls were incruſted or ſheathed vil 
gold and filver, ornamented with divers figures, and 
loaded with the idols of all the nations whom the Inca 

had enlightened and ſubdued. 
PROFLIGATE and idle monks have proſtituted thele 


| rich metals to other ſuperſtitions z ſubſtituted mo 
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uſeful prejudices of the climate others of a more n BOOK 


tive kind, and expelled the natural errors, ſuited to the 
turn of the inhabitants, by foreign tenets, highly ab- 
ſurd in themſelves, as well as repugnant to the human 
mind and to every ſocial tie, The ſame fatality which 
ſubverts the univerſe, the ocean, the land, empires and 
nations; which alternately diffuſes on the globe the 
illumination of the arts, and the darkneſs of i ignorance 3 
which tranſplants men and opinions, as the winds and 
currents drive fiſh and ſea weeds on the ſhore: this ſame 
deſtiny has decreed that a ſet of proud monks, enervated 
at once by indolence and voluptuouſneſs, ſhould inſolent- 
ly indulge themſelves in eaſe upon the aſhes of the vir- 
tuous Incas, in the centre of an empire formerly ſo bleſ- 
ſed under theſe legiſlators. This deplorable revolution 
does not hinder the Peruvians, who in general have the 


greateſt averſion for living in cities, becauſe. inhabited 


by Spaniards, from voluntarily chuſing to refide at Cuſ- 
co. They ſtill love to behold that venerable place from 
which thoſe holy laws originated, which rendered theic 
anceſtors ſo happy. The remembrance of this inſpires 
them with an elevation of ſoul; and they are found to 
be leſs ſtupid on this celebrated ſpot, than 1 in, other parts 
of their empire. 

Ox a hill, north of the capital, was a TY 
which the Incas had built with much care, time, la- 
bour, and expence. The Spaniards long ſpoke of this 
monument of Peruvian induſtry with a ſpirit of admi- 
ration that, aſtoniſhed all Europe, We have ſeen the 
ruins of this fortreſs, and the marvellous has diſappear- 
ed: nothing has remained but the aſtoniſhment, which 
muſt neceſſarily be occaſioned by the fight of the enor- 
mous maſſes of ſtone, which have been brought from 
a conſiderable diſtance, without the aſſiſtance of levers 
and other machines that are ene to more enlight- | 
ened nations. 3% e 
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Fous leagues from this fortreſs we meet With u de. 
licious valley, where the Incas and the great men df the 
empire had their country houſes. This enchanting te- 
treat ſo well preſerves its reputation, that the tichelt 
inhabitants of Cuſco believe, that there is ſomething 
deficient in their ſyſtem of happineſs when, they cannot 
purchaſe a piece of ground there. The ſick ordiflarily 
repair thither in ſearch of health, and it rarely happens 
but they find it. & JULY 2 * 9 52108 

As it was not a ſolicitude for their own preſervation 
which occupied the Spaniards at firit, they had no ſooner 
pillaged the immenſe riches which had been amatſed at 
Cuſco for four centuries, that they went in great num- 
bers in 1534, under the orders of Sebaſtian de Benalcs- 
Zar, to undertake the deſtruction of Quito. The other 


the ſame ſpirit of rapine; and the citizens and the tem- 


extremity of their country, för they ſailed very fate 
Paita, 'Trixillo, Callao, Piſca, and Arica were the 


thelr proſperity, 05 2 758 ere (37 WET 
* 9 65 which were afterwatds built in the Infind 
parts of the country, were not erefited in regions whith 

reſented a fertile foil, cbpious harveſts, excellent par 
tures, a mild and ſalubrious climate, and afl the conve- 
niencies of life. Thoſe places which had Wirherto 70 
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ſo well cultivated by a numerous and flouriſhing people, 
were now totally diſregarded. - Very ſoon they exhi- 
bited only a deplorable picture of an horrid deſert and 
this wildneſs muſt have been more melancholy and hi- 
deous than the dreary aſpe& of the earth before the 
origin of ſocieties, The traveller, who was led by ae- 
cident or curioſity into theſe deſolated plains, could not 
forbear abhorring the barbarous and bloody authors of 
theſe devaſtations, while he refleRed that it was not 
owing even to the cruel illuſions of glory and to the 
fanaticiſm of conqueſt, but to the ſtupid and abject de- 
fire of gold that they had ſacrificed fo much more 


; j * 


treaſure, and ſo numerous a population. 

Tuis inſatiable thirſt of gold which neither attended 
to ſubſiſtence, ſafety, nor policy, was the only motive for 
effabliſhing new ſettlements, fome of which have been 
kept up, while ſeveral have gone to ruin, and 'others 
have been formed in their ſtead. The fate of them all 
has correſponded with the difeovery, progreſs, or de- 
clenſion of the mines to which they are ſubordinate. 

Fewer errors have been committed in the means of 
procuring proviſions. Ihe natives had hitherto lived 
hardly on any thing elſe but maize, fruits and pulfe, 
for which they had uſed no other ſeaſoning except falt 
and pimento. Their liquors, which were made from 


was the moſt uſual}, which was mide from maize ſoak- 
eld in water, and taken out of the veſſel when it begins 
to ſprout. It is dried in the ſun, then parc hied a little, 
and at laſt ground. The flour after it has been well 
kneaded, is' put with water into large pitchers. The 
fermentation may be expected in two of three days, and 
muſt not continue longer. The great inconvenience of 
this drink, which, when uſed immoderately, infallibly 
inebriates, is, that it will not keep more than eight days 
without turning four. Its taſte is nearty that of the 
worſe kind of cyder, It is a refreſhing, nouriſhing, and 
Uz aperitive 
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different roots, were more diverſified; of theſe the chica 
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aperitive liquor. The Indians who are never troubled 
with ſuppreſſions of urine, are ſaid to owe this adyan- 
tage to the uſe of this drink. | 0 
Tux conquerors were not ſatisfied either with the li 
quots or with the food of the people they had ſubdued. 
They imported vines from the old world, which ſoon 
multiplied to that degree in the ſands of the coaſts at 
Ica, Piſca, Naſca, Moquequa, and Truxillo, as to 
furniſh-the colony with the wine and brandy they want- 
ed. - Olives ſucceeded ſtill better, and yielded a great 
abundance of oil, which was much ſuperior to that of 
the metropolis; Other fruits were | tranſplanted with 
the ſame ſucceſs, Sugar ſucceeds ſo well that none of 
any other growth, can be compared to this which 1; 
cultivated in theſe parts where it never rains. In the 
inland country wheat and. barley were ſown; and at 
length all the European quadrupeds were ſoon _ 
grazing at the foot of the mountains. 
IuIs was a conſiderable ſtep, but there ſtill RE A 
much more to be done. After they liad provided for a 
better and a greater choice of ſubſiſtence, the next care 
of the Spaniards was to have a dreſs more commodious 
and more agreeable than that of the Peruvians; Theſe 
were, however, better clothed than any other American 


nation. They owed this ſuperiority. to the advantage 


which they alone poſſeſſed of having the lama and the 
Pacos, domeſtic animals which ſerved them ſor this uſe. 

Tux lama is an animal four feet high, and five or fir 
in length; of which its neck alone takes up one half, 


Its head is well made, with large eyes, a long ſnout 


and thick lips. Its. mouth has no inciſors. in the upper 
jaw. Its feet are cloven like thoſe of the ox, but fur- 
niſhed with a ſpur behind, which enables it to faſten it- 
ſelf on the ſides of ſteep places, where it delights to 

climb. Its wool which is ſhort on its back, but grows 
Wa its ſides and ynder the belly, conſtitutes uy of 
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its uſefulneſs. Though very falacious, they copulate B 00 K 


with great difficulty. In vain the female proſtrates her- 
ſelf to receive the male, and invites him by her fighs; 
they are ſometimes a whole day groaning, grumbling, 
and ineffeQually attempting enjoyment, if men do not 


help them to fulfil the defire of nature. Thus ſeveral 


of our domeſtic animals, that are chained, broken, for- 
ced, and reſtrained in all their freeſt motions and ſenſa- 
tions, loſe through ineffectual efforts the principles of 
generation while they are confined in ſtables, if care 
and attention does not ſupply the place of that liber- 
ty, of which they have been deprived. The females 
of the lama have only two breaſts, never more than 
two young, commonly but one, which follows the dam 
immediately after its birth; it is of a very quick growth, 
and its life of ſhort duration. At three years old it 
propagates its ſpecies, preſerves its vigour till twelve, 
then decays till it reaches fifteen, being employed in 
drudgery. | 

Tur employ the lamas, as mules, in carrying on 
their backs loads of about an' hundred weight, They 
move with a flow but firm pace at the rate of four or 
five leagues a day, in countries that are impracticable 
to other animals; deſcending through gullies and climb- 
ing up rocks, where men cannot follow them. After 
four or five days journey, they reſt of their own accord 
for twenty-four hours, | 

NATURE has formed them for the people of that cſi- 
mate where they are produced, mild and phlegmatic, 
moderate and prudent, like the Americans. When they 
ſtop, they bend their knees and ſtoop their body in ſuch 
a manner as not to diſcompoſe their burthen. As ſoon 
as they hear their driver whiſtle, they riſe with the ſame 
care, and proceed on their journey. They browſe on 
the graſs they find in their way, and chew the cud at 
night, even when aſleep, reclining on their breaſt, with 
U 3 their 
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aperitive liquor. The Indians who are never troubled 
with ſuppreſſions of urine, are ſaid to owe this adyan- 
tage to the uſe of this drink, | 0 
Tux conquerors were not ſatisfied either with the l. 
quots or with the food of the people they had ſubdued. 
They imported vines from the old world, which ſoon 
multiplied to that degree in the ſands of the coaſts at 
Ica, Piſca, Naſca, Moquequa, and Truxillo, 28 to 
furniſh the colony with the wine and brandy they want 
ed. Olives ſucceeded ſtill better, and yielded a great 
abundance of oil, which was much ſuperior to that of 
the metropolis. Other fruits were tranſplanted with 
the ſame ſucceſs. Sugar ſucceeds ſo well that none of 
any other growth can be compared to this which i 
cultivated in theſe parts where it never rains. In the 
inland country wheat and barley were ſown; and at 
length all the European quadrupeds were ſoon _ 
grazing at the foot of the mountains. 
IT Is was a conſiderable ſtep, but there {till die! 
much more to be done. After they had provided for a 
better and a greater choice of ſubſiſtence, the next care 
of the Spaniards was to have a dreſs more commodiou 
and more agreeable than that of the Peruvians. Theſe 
were, however, better clothed than any other American 


nation. They owed this ſuperiority. to the advantage 


which they alone poſſeſſed of having the lama and the 
pacos, domeſtic animals which ſerved them for this uſe. 
Tax lama is an animal four feet high, and five or fir 


in length ; of which its neck alone takes up one half, 


Its head is well made, with large eyes, a long ſnout, 
and thick lips. Its mouth has no inciſors. in the upper 
jaw. Its feet are cloven like thoſe of the ox, but fur- 
niſhed with a ſpur behind, which enables it to faſten it- 
ſelf on the ſides of ſteep places, where it delights to 

climb. Its wool which is ſhort on its back, but grows 


long on its ſides and * the belly, conſtitutes part of 
itz 
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its uſefulneſs. Though very falacious, they copulate B o OR 


with great difficulty. In vain the female proſtrates her- 
ſelf to receive the male, and invites him by her ſighs; 
they are ſometimes a whole day groaning, grumbling, 
and ineffeQually attempting enjoyment, if men do not 
help them to fulfil the defire of nature. Thus ſeveral 
of our domeſtic animals, that are chained, broken, for- 
ced, and reſtrained in all their freeſt motions and ſenſa- 
tions, loſe through ineffectual efforts the principles of 
generation while they are confined in ſtables, if care 
and attention does not ſupply the place of that liber- 
ty, of which they have been deprived. The females 
of the lama have only two breaſts, never more than 
two young, commonly but one, which follows the dam 
immediately after its birth; it is of a very quick growth, 
and its life of ſhort duration. At three years old it 
propagates its ſpecies, preſerves its vigour till twelve, 
then decays till it reaches fifteen, being employed in 
drudgery. | 

Tur employ the lamas, as mules, in carrying on 
their backs loads of about an hundred weight, They 
move with a flow but firm pace at the rate of four or 
five leagues a day, in countries that are impracticable 
to other animals; deſcending through gullies and climb- 


ing up rocks, where men cannot follow them. After 


four or five days journey, they reſt of their own accord 
for twenty-four hours, | 

- NATURE has formed them for the people of that cſi- 
mate where they are produced, mild and phlegmatic, 
moderate and prudent, like the Americans. When they 


ſtop, they bend their knees and ſtoop their body in ſuch 
a manner as not to diſcompoſe their burthen. As ſoon 
as they hear their driver whiſtle, they riſe with the ſame: 


care, and proceed on their journey. They browſe on 
the graſs they find in their way, and chew the cud at 
night, even when aſleep, reclining on their breaſt, with 
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B O OK their feet doubled under their belly, They are neither 
* diſpirited by faſting nor drudgery, whilſt they have any 
ſtrength remaining : but when they are totally exhauſted 
or fall under their burthen, it is to no purpole to hargſ 
and beat them: they will continue obſtinately ſtriking 
their heads againſt the ground, firſt on one ſide, then'on 
the other, till they kili themſelves. They never defend 
themſelyes either with their feet or tceth ; and in the 
height of their indignation, content themſelves with 
only ſpitting in the face of thoſe who inſult them, 
Tux pacos is to the lama what the aſs is to the horſe, 
a ſubordinate ſpecies, ſmaller in ſize, with ſhorter legs, 
and a flat ſnout ; but of the ſame diſpoſition, the ſame 
manners and the {ame conſtitution as the lama; made 
like the lama, to carry burthens, and more obſtinate in 
its caprices, perhaps, becauſe it is weaker, _ 
Tus: animals are ſo much the more uſeful to man, 
as their ſervice coſts him nothing. Their thick füt 
ſupplies the place of a pack ſaddle. The little graßs, 
which .they find along the road, ſuffices for their 
food, and furniſhes them with a plentiful and freſh 
ſaliva, which exempts them fram the neceſſity of 
drinking. $6 
AMONG the lamas, there are ſome of a wild ſpecies 
called guanacos, which are ſtronger, more. ſprightly, 
and more nimble than the domeſtic lamas ; running like 
the ſtag and climbing like the wild goat, covered with 
ſhort wool, and of a fawn colour. Though free, they 
like to collect in herds to the number ſometimes of two. 
or three hundred. If they ſee a man, they ſurvey him 
at firſt with an air of greater aſtoniſhment than curioſity. 
Then ſnuffing up the air and neighing, they run all o- 
gether to the ſummit of the mountains, Theſe animal 
ſeek the north, travel on the ice, and ſojourn within the 
regions of ſnow, dreading the heat of the low lands; 


they 
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they are vigorous, and appear in yaſt pumbers on the B oY K 


Sierras, which are of the ſame height as the Cardeleras ; 
ſmall in ſiae, and difficult to be faund in the heaths, which 
are at the bottom of the mountains. - When they are 
hunted for their fleece, if they gain-the rocks, neither 
hunters nor dogs can ever catch them. 

Tas vicunas, a ſpecies of wild paces, are ſſill fonder 
of the ſummits of mountains, the ſnow and the ice. 
Their wool is longer, thicker ſet, and much finer than 
that of the guanacos. Its colour reſembles that of dried 
roſes, and ſo fixed by nature, that it cannot be altered 
in the hands of thoſe who are employed in working it. 
The vicunas are fo timid, that their fear itſelf makes 
them an eaſy prey to the hunter, Men ſurround them 


and drive them into narrow defiles, at the end of which 


they have ſuſpended pieces of cloath or linen on cards, 
that are raifed three or four feet from the ground. 'Theſs 
rags being agitated by the wind, ſtrike ſuch terror into 
them, that they ſtand crawded and ſqueezed one againſt 
another, ſuffering themſelves ta be killed rather than 


fly, But if there happens to be among the vicunas, a 


guanaco which being more adventurous leaps over the 
cords, they follow it and eſcape. 

ALL theſe animals belong ſo peculiarly to South Ame- 
rica, and eſpecially to the higheſt Cordeleras, that they 
are never ſeen on the ſide of Mexico, where the height 
of theſe mountains is conſiderably diminiſhed. At- 
tempts have been made to propagate the breed in Eu- 
rope, but they have all died. The Spaniards, without 
refſecting, that theſe animals even in Peru itſelf ſought 


the coldeſt parts, tranſported them'to the burning plains 


of Andaluſis, They might, poſſibly, have ſucceeded at 
the foot of the Alps or the Pyrenees. This conjeQture of 
M. de Buffon, to whom we are indebted for ſo m 
uſeful and profound obſervations on animals, is 
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BOOK the attention of ſtateſmen, whoſe ſteps ought always 
ag to be guided by the lights of philoſophy. | 
| Tux fleſh of the lamas, when they are young is good 
eating. The ſkin of the old one ſerves the Indians for 
ſhoes, and the Spaniards for harneſs. The guanacos 
may alſo be eaten; but the vicunas are only ſought 
after for their fleece, and for the bezoar that they pro- 
>”. ues; 
In general, the vet of the lamas, pacos, guanacos, 
and vicunas was uſefully employed by the Peruvian, 
> before the conqueſt, The inhabitants of Cuſco made 
tapeſtry of it for the uſe of the court, in which flowers, 
birds and trees were pretty well imitated. - It ſerved allo 
to make mantles, which were worn over a ſhirt of cot- 
ton. They tuck them up in order to have their arms 
free. The principal people faſtened them with gold and 
ſilver claſps, their wives with pins made of theſe me- 
tals, ornamented with emeralds, and the common peo- 
ple with thorns. In hot countries, the mantles of per- 
{ons of diſtinction were made of cotton of conſiderable 
firmneſs, and dyed with various colours. The com- 
mon people, in the ſame climate, had no cloathing at 
all except a girdle that was compoſed of the filament: 
of the bark of a tree, and ſerved to cover thoſe parts 
nature intended ſhould be concealed. 

AFTER the conqueſt all the Indians were - obliged 
to- wear cloaths, As the oppreſſion under which they 
groaned, did not allow them to exerciſe their former 
induſtry, they took up with. the coarſer cloths of Europe, 
for which they were made to pay an exorbitant price. 
When the gold and filver which had eſcaped the rapa- 
city of the conquerors were exhauſted, they thought of 
re-eſtabliſhing their national manufaQtures. Theſe were 
me time after prohibited, on aceount of the defici- 
which they occaſioned in the exports of the me- 
The impoſſibility, which the Peruvians _ 
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of purchaſing foreign ſtuffs and paying their taxes, oc- 
caſioned permiſſion to be given at the end of ten years 
for their re-eſtabliſhment. They have not been diſcon- 
tinued ſince that time, and have been brought to as 
great perfection as it was Pk they could be — 
a continual tyranny. 

Wir the wool of the vicuna they make, at Cuſco 
and in its territory, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and ſcarfs. 
Theſe manufaQurers would have been multiplied, if the 
ſpirit of deſtruction had not fallen on the animals as 
well as on the men. I he ſame wool mixed with that 
of the ſheep imported hither from Europe, which hath 
exceedingly degenerated, ſerves for carpets, and makes 
alſo tolerably fine cloth. Fleeces of inferior quality are 
employed in ſerges, druggets, and in all kinds of __ 
ſtuffs. 

Tux manufactures that ſerve ne are eftabliſh- 
ed at Arequipa, Cuſco and Lima. In theſe three towns 
they make a prodigious number of gold toys and plate 
for the uſe of private perſons, and alſo for the church- 
es. All theſe manufactures are but coarſely wrought, 
and mixed with a great deal of copper. We ſeldom 
diſcover more taſte in their laces and embroideries which 
their manufaQures alſo produce. This is not altoge- 
ther the caſein regard to their lace, which when mixed 
with European, looks very beautiful. The different 
works are commonly in the hands of the nuns, who em- 
ploy the Peruvian girls, and the young Meſtees of the 


towns, who for the moſt part Warn marriage 2 ſome 


years in the convent. 

OTHzR hands are employed in painting and idding 
leather for rooms, in making with wood and ivory pieces 
of inlaid work and ſculpture, and in drawing figures on 
the marble that is found at Cuenca, or on linen import- 
ed from Europe. Theſe different works, which are 
almoſt all manufactured at Cuſco, ſerve for ornaments 


to 
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BOOK to houſes, palaces, and temples, the drawing of them 


l. , is not bad, but the colours are neither exact nor perma- 


Of the 
mines of 


Peru. 


nent. If the Indians, who invent nothing, but are ex- 
cellent imjtators, had able maſters, and excellent mo- 
dels, they would at leaſt make good copyiſts. At the 
cloſe of the laſt century, they brought to Rome ſome 
of the works of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de 
St. Jacques, i in which the connoiſſeurs diſcovered mark: 
of genius. 

THEsE particulars will ;ntereſt ſuch of our readers, 
whom we ſhall have inſpired with affection for one of 
the beſt nations that ever exiſted, and with eſteem for 
one of the moſt excellent inſtitutions that ever did ho- 
nour to mankind. Thoſe who are ſtrangers to that uni- 
verſal benevolence which extends to all nations and all 
ages, will have experienced other ſentiments. Accuſ- 
tomed to behold nothing in Peru but the produce of its 
mines, they muſt conſequently regard with contempt 
every thing that has not a direct relation to their ava- 
rice, 'This would diminiſh, perhaps be totally ſuſpend- 
ed, if they were but diſpoſed frequently to revolve by 
what barbarity and enormities it has been gratified. 

THovcH the Peruvians were unacquainted with 
coin, they knew the uſe of gold and ſilver ; for they 
employed them in different kinds of ornaments. lade 
pendent of what the torrents and accidents procured 


them of theſe metals, ſome mines had been opened of 


little depth, which were not far below the ſurface of the 
earth. The Spaniards have not tranſmitted to us the 
manner, in which theſe rich productions were drawn 
from the boſom of the earth. Their pride, which has 
deprived us of ſo much uſeful knowledge, undoubtedly 
made them think, that in the inventions of a people 
whom they called barbarous, there was rege that was 
worthy to be recorded. | | 
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Tyrs difference as to the manner in which the Peru- B 0 © K 
vians worked their mines, did not extend to the mines (Az 
themſelyes, The conquerors opened them on all ſides. 
At firſt the gold mines tempted the avarice of the great- 
er number. Fatal experience diſcouraged thoſe whom 
paſſion had not- blinded. They clearly ſaw, that for 
ſome enormous fortunes raiſed in this manner, great 
numbers who had only moderate fortunes were totally 
ruined. Theſe mines ſank into ſuch diſcredit, that in 
order to prevent them from being abandoned, the go- 
vernment was obliged to take the twentieth part of 
their produce, inſtead of the fifth which it at firſt re- 

ceived. 

THE mines of ſilver were more common, more equal, 
and richer, They even produced ſilver of a ſingular 
ſpecies, rarely found elſewhere. Towards the ſeacoaſt, 
great lumps of this metal are found in the ſands, Sub- 
terraneous fires, volcanos, and. the revolutions which 
America hath experienced and ſtill continues to ſuffer, 
ſeem to indicate the cauſes of the tranſpoſition of thoſe 
metallic maſſes, that are met with in ſeveral parts of 
this continent. | 

THERE are a great number of other mines which are 
infinitely more important, and are found in the rocks 
and on the mountains. Several of them gave falſe hopes. 
Such in particular was that of Ucuntaya, diſcovered 
1713. This was only an incruſtation of almoſt maſ- 
five ſilver, which at firſt yielded ſeveral millions, but 
was ſoon exhauſted, 

OTHERs which were deeper, have been alike deſerted. 
Their produce, though equal to what it was originally, 
was not ſufficient to ſupport the expence of working 
them, which augmented every day. The mines of 
Quito, Cuſco, and Arequipa, have experienced that re- 
volution which awaits many of the reſt. | 

THERE are great numbers of very rich mines which 
the waters have invaded. The difpoſition of the ground 

which 
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B OO K which from the ſummit of the Cordeleras goes conti- 


III. 


ſeſſion of his mine. Superſtition ſoon made it imagined 
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nually ſhelving to the South Sea, muſt neceſſarily ren- 
der theſe events more common at Peru than in other 
places. This inconvenience, which with greater cate 
and {kill might often have been prevented or diminiſhed; 
has been in ſome inſtances remedied. A ſingle inſtance 
will be ſufficient to ſhew that the avarice of mankind 
can ftruggle againſt that of nature, when ſhe conceals or 
withdraws from us her treaſures, 

JosEPH SALCEDO, about the year 1660, had diſco: 
vered not far from the town of Puna, the mine of Lay- 
cacota. It was ſo rich, that they often cut the ſilver 
with a chiſel. Proſperity, which debaſes little minds, 
had ſo elevated that of the proprietor of ſo much opu- 
lence, that he permitted all the Spaniards who came to 
ſeek their fortune in this part of the new world to work 
ſome days on their own account, without weighing or 
taking any account of the preſents he made them. This 
generoſity drew around him an infinite number of peo- 
ple, whoſe avidity made them quarrel with each other; 
the love of money made them take up arms, and fall 
upon one another; and their benefaQor, who had ne- 
glected no expedient to prevent and extinguiſh their 
ſanguinary contentions, was hanged as being the author 
of them. Whilſt he was in priſon the water got poſ- 


that this was a puniſhment for the horrid act they had 
perpetrated againſt him. This idea of divine vengeance 
was revered for a long time ; but at laſt in 1740, Di- 
ego de Bacna aſſociated with other opulent people, to 
avert the ſprings, which had deluged ſo much treaſure, 
The labours, which this difficult undertaking required, 
were not finiſhed till 1754. The mine yields as much 
now as it did at firſt, But mines ſtill richer than this 
have been diſcovered, which have experienced no revo- 
lution, Such, for example, is that of Potoſi, which 
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was found in the ſame country, where the Incas worked B U K 


that of Porco. 

Ax Indian, named Hualpa, in 1545» purſuing ſome 
deer, in order to climb certain ſteep rocks laid hold of 
a buſh, the roots of which looſened from the earth, 
and brought to view an ingot of ſilver, The Indian had 
recourſe to it for his own uſe, and never failed to return 
to his treaſure every time that bis wants or his deſires 
ſollicited him to it. The change that had happened in 
his fortune was remarked by his countryman Guanca, 
to whom he avowed the ſecret. The two friends could 
not keep their counſel, and enjoy their good fortune. 
They quarrelled; on which the indiſcreet confident 
diſcovered the whole to his maſter Villareal, a Spaniard 
that was ſettled in the neighbourhood, - Upon this the 
mine became known and was worked ; and a great num- 
ber of them were found in its vicinity; the principal of 
which are in the northem part of the mountain, and 
their direction is from north to ſouth. The moſt intel- 
ligent people of Peru have obſerved, that this is in ge. 
neral, the direction of the richeſt mines. 

Tux fame of what was paſſing at Potoſi e 
abroad, and quickly there was built at the foot of the 
mountain, a town conſiſting of ſixty thouſand. Indians, 
and ten thouſand Spaniards, The ſterility of the ſoil 
did not prevent it's being immediately peopled. Corn, 
fruits, flocks, American ſtuffs, European luxuries arrived 
there from every quarter, Incuſtry which every where 
follows the current of money, could not ſearch for it 
with ſo much ſucceſs as at its ſource. It evidently ap- 
peared that in 1738 theſe mines produced annually 
22,338,975 livres, (near 978,0001.) without reckoning 
the ſilver which was not regiſtered, and what had been 
carried off by fraud. From that time the produce has 
been ſo much diminiſhed, that no more than one eighth 
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B We K part of the coin which was formerly kuck, 7 now 
made. 

Tux mine of Potoſi, and all the mines of foalk Ame. 
rica, in purifying their gold and filver, uſe mercury, 
with which they are ſupplied from Guanga Velicu. Mer. 
cury, ſays an able naturaliſt,is found in two differeht ſtates 
in the boſom of the earth; it is either altogether pure, 
and in the fluid form which? is proper to it, and then it 
is denominated virgin mercuty, becauſe it has not expe- 
rienced the action of fire, in order to be extracted from 
the mine; or it is found combined with fulphur, and 
then it forms a ſubſtance of a red colour which | is more 
or leſs vivid, called cinnabar. 

TILL the mine of virgin mercury, which was as late 
diſcovered at Montpellier under the buildings of the 
town itſelf, and for that reaſon will probably never be 
worked, there had been no others known in Europe, ex- 
cept thoſe of Udria in Carniola. Thefe are in a valley, 
at the foot of high mountains, which were calfed by the 
Romans Alpes Fuliz. They were diſcovered by chance 
in 1497. They are abont nine hundred feet deep. The 
deſcent into them is by pits, as into all other mines. 
There are under ground an infinite number of galleries, 
of which ſome are ſo low, that it is neceffafy to ſtoop in 
order to paſs along; there are places where it is ſo hot, 
that if one ſtops ever ſo ſhort a time, one is in a profuſe 
ſweat :-it is from theſe ſubterraneous caverns that mer- 
cury is drawn. Some ſtones are replete with it to that 
degree, that when they are bruiſed, this fubſtance iſſues 
out in the form of globules or drops. *Tis found allo 
in a ſpecies of clay: ſometimes even this mercury i 
ſeen running down like rain, and oozes fo copiouſ) 
among the rocks which form the vaults of theſe ſubter- 
raneous caverns, that a man has often gathered thirtſ- 
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THERE are ſome people fo enamoured of the mar- B 0 1.8 K 


vellous, that they prefer this mercury to the other; 
which is mere prejudice. Experience ſhews that the 
beſt mercury that can be uſed either in medicine or in 
metallurgy, is that which hath been extracted from cin- 
nabar. In 6rder to ſeparate the combination of ſulphur 
and mercury, which nature hath formed between theſe 
two volatile ſubſtances, recourſe muſt neceſſarily be had 
to the action of fire to which ſome intermediate ſub- 
ſtance muſt be joined. This is either the filings of ſteel 
of copper, or the regulus of antimony, or lime, or ſome 


fixed alkaline falt. This laſt ſpecies of mercury is drawn 


from Hungary, Sclavonia, Bohemia, Carinthia, Fri. 
uil, and Normandy ; eſpecially from Almaden in Spain, 
which was a famous mine even in the ume of the No- 
mans, and which with that of -Guanga Velica has for 
fome ſhort time contributed to A * PE _ 
nies. 

Tur common opinion is, thin'this laft mine was dif: 
covered in 1564. The trade of mereur y was then fill 
free: it became an excluſive trade in 1591. At this 
period all the mines of metcury wete ſhut, and that of 
Guanga Velica alone was worked, the propetty of which 
the king reſerved to himſelf. It is not found to dimi- 
niſh, This mine is dug in a prodigiouſly large moun- 
tain, ſixty leagues from Lima; In its profound abyſs 
are ſeen ſtreets, ſquares, and a chapel, where the myſ- 
tefies of religion on all feſtivals :atei celebrated. > Mil- 
kons of flambeaux are continually kept to enlighten it. 
Tux earth, which contains the quickfilver- of this 
mine, is, according to the opinion ot à celebrated tra · 
veller, of a whitiſty red, like ill burnt brick. It is poutid- 
ed, and put into an earthen kiln, che upper part of which 
is a vault like an oven, fomewhat of a ſpherical ſorm. 
This is extended on an iron grate covered with earth, 
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B OO K under which they keep, up a gentle fire with the herb 


' * jcbo, which is fitter for this proceſs than any other com- 


buſtible matter, aad the cutting of which on this ac- 
count is prohibited twenty leagues round. The heat 
which penetrates this earth makes the pounded mineral 
ſo hot, that the quickſilver iſſues out of it volatiliſed in 
ſmoak. But as the upper part is cloſely ſtopped, the 
ſmoak finds no iſſue but by a ſmall hole which has a 
communication with a ſeries of earthen retorts that are 
round, and the necks of which are inſerted into each 
other. There, this ſmoke circulates and condenſes by 
means of a little water, which is at the bottom of each 
retort. The quickſilver then falls in a well formed liquid. 
Leſs of it is collected in the firſt than in the laſt retorts, 
They would all grow ſo hot as to break in pieces, if cate 
was not taken to ſprinkle them on the outſide with water, 
. PrIvaTE people at their own expence work. the 
mine of Guanęa Velica, They are obliged to deliver to 
government at a. ſtipulated price all the mercury, they 
extract. As ſoon. as they have the quantity which 
the demands of one year; require, the work.is ſuſpended, 
Part of the mercury; is ſold on the ſpot, and the reſt is 
ſent to the royal magazines throughout all Peru, from 
whence it is delivered out at the ſame price as it is ſold 
for in Mexico. This arrangement, which has occaſion- 
ed many of the mines to drop, and prevented others 
from being opened, is ĩnexcuſable in the Spaniſh ſyſtem. 
The court of Madrid, in this reſpect, merits the ſame 
reproaches as a miniſtry in other countries would incur, 
that would be blind eqvugh to lay a dow on e's 
ments of agriculture, ige 
Tut mine of Guanga Velica generally affeQs thoſe 
who work in it with convulſions : this and - the, other 
mines, which are not leſs unhealthy, are all worked by 
the Peruvians. Theſe unfortunate vidims of an inſa- 


tiable avarice are crowded all together and plunged naked 
into 
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into theſe abyſſes, the greateſt part of which are deep 
and all exceſſively cold. Tyranny has invented this re- 
finement in cruelty to render it impoſſible for any thing 
to eſcape its reſtleſs vigilance. If there are any wretches 
who long ſurvive ſuch barbarity, the uſe of cocoa pre. 


ſerves them. | 
Tux cocoa is a ſhrub which hardly ever rifes higher 
than from three to four feet; its fruit is diſpoſed in 


bunches. It is red when it begins to ripen, and black 


when it hath attained its maturity. Its leaf which is 
ſoft, of a pale green, and reſembling that of the myrtle, 
is the delight of the Peruvians. They chew it after 
having mixed it with a white earth which they call 
mambis, they ſubſtitute it for food; it ſtrengthens their 
ſtomachs; it ſupports their courage. If thoſe who 
are buried in the mines are in want of it, they ceaſe 
working, and no means whatever can force them to re- 
ſume their labour. Their oppreſſors, therefore, furniſh 
them with as much as the require, ſubſtracting the 
price of it from their daily wages. The environs of 
Cuſco furniſh the beſt coca. rh din 
Tuis plant, the other productions of the country, 
and all the fruits of induſtry, are diſperſed throughout 
the empire in three different ways. The towns ſituated 
on the coaſt are furniſhed with proviſions by veſſels 
that are adapted to thoſe ſeas, which are alw 
calm. An innumerable multitude of mules; with which 
they are ſupplied from Tucuman, are the mediums of 
that connection which ſeveral provinces have with each 
other. The greateſt circulation is effected by means 
of the Guayaquil. VU ER CTINL 
Ox the banks of this river, which riſes in the Corde- 
leras, the Spaniards at the time of the conqueſt built a 
pretty conſiderable town, fix leagues from the ſea. This 
is defended by three forts lately erected, and only gar- 
rifoned with burgeſſes. They are built with large pieces 
Vo. II. X of 
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B 0.0 K of wood, diſpoſed in palliſades. The nature. of this 


nn 


which is proof againſt water, ſuits the moiſture 
of the ſoil. 

Ir is mentioned in the accounts of a Spaniſh philoſo. 
ſopher, that on this coaſt, as well as on that of Guati- 
mala, is found the murex which yields that purple ſo 
celebrated by the antients, and which the moderns have 
imagined was loſt. The. ſhell, which contains them, 
adheres to the rocks which the ſea waſhes. It is of the 
ſize of a large walnut. The liquor of this animal may 
be extracted two ways; ſome kill it, after they have 
drawn it out of the ſhell, then preſs it with a knife from 
head to tail, ſeparate from the body the part where the 
liquor is collected, and throw away the reſt. When this 
operation, after being repeated on ſeveral ſnails, has af- 
forded a certain quantity, of fluid, the thread intended 
to be dyed is dipped in it, and the proceſs is finiſhed, 
The colour, which is at firſt of the whiteneſs of milk, 
becomes afterwards green, and is not of a purple co- 
jour till the thread is dry. Thoſe who diſapptove this 
method, draw the fiſh partly out of its ſhell, and ſqueez- 
ing it make it yield a fluid which ſerves for dying: they 
repeat. this operation four times at different intervals, 
but always with leſs ſucceſs. If they continue it, the 
fiſh dies, by their deſtroying that which conſtitutes the 
firſt principle of its life, and which it is no longer able 
to rene w. No colour at preſent known, can be com- 
pared to this of which we are ſpeaking, either as to 
huſtres livelineſs, or duration ; it ſucceeds better with 

cotton than with wool, linen, or filk. 

BgsS1DEs this object of curioſity, Guayaquil furniſhes 
the inland country of the empire with oxeng- moles, 
ſalt, and ſalt fiſh; it ſupplies Europe and Mexico with 
a great quantity of cocoa, but Peru with but little, 46 
there they generally prefer the herb of Paraguay. It is 
the univerſal dock-yard of the South Sea, and m 
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partly, become that of the mother country. We know a 
no country, on the globe that equally abounds in wood (d 
for ſhip building and maſts, either as to quality or quan- 
tity. Hemp and pitch, of which it is deſtitute, might 
eaſily be furniſhed by Chili and Guatimala. 
Bur what renders Guayaquil ſtill more conſiderable, 
is the advantage it poſſeſſes of being the neceſſary mart 
and bond of communication between the mourtains of 
Peru and its vallies, with Panama and with Mexico. 
All the goods which theſe countries exchange, paſs 
through the hands of its merchants. The largeſt veſſels 
ſtop at the harbour of the iſland of Puna, which is 
ſituated at the entrance of the gulf, and others go up 
the river about forty leagues. | 
NoTwiTHSTANDING ſo many ſources of proſperity, 
the people of Guayaquil, whoſe numbers amount to 
twenty thouſand ſouls, are far from being wealthy. 
The fortunes of its inhabitants have been ſucceſſively 
overturned nine times by fires, which they have aſcrib · 
ed to the diſcontentedneſs of the negroes, and by pirates, 
„who have twice ſacked the town. Thoſe fortunes, 
which have been acquired ſince theſe fatal raus, have 
not continued in the country. A climate, where the 
heat is intolerable the whole year, and the rains incef- 
ſant for ſix months; where dangerous and noiſome in- 
ſes do not allow any tranquillity z where diſtempers of 
the moſt oppoſite degrees of temperature appear to be 
united; where one lives in the perpetual dread of lo- 
ſing one's ſight, ſuch a climate is by no means proper 
to fix the reſidence of its inhabitants. Such perſons are 
only ſeen here, as have not acquired eſtates ſufficient 
to enable them to remove elſewhere, and ſpend their 
days in indolence and pleaſure, A taſte, whioh predo - 
minates in the empire, / induces; the moſt opulent to 
reſide at Lima. 1 1948 FO 1544; 
Tunis capital of Peru, fo celebrated in all patts ef 
the world, is ſituated at two leagues from the ſea, in a 
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B O OK delicious plain, at about an equal diſtance from the 
ae Equator and the ſouthern tropic, to unite as it were 
all the riches and delights of South America, The 
proſpe& from it on one fide extends over a tranquil 
ocean, on the other it commands a diſtance of thirty 
leagues as far as the Cordeleras. The ſoil of its terri- 
tory is nothing but a heap of flints, which the ſea has 
undoubtedly in a ſeries of ages piled together, but they 
are covered with earth a foot below the ſurface, which 
the ſpring water, that is every where found on dig- 
ging, hath brought from the mountains. It is in vain 
that the Spamards would attribute the origin of theſe 
waters to their being filtrated from the ſea ; the theory 
of the globe and its natural conſtruQion, teſtify againſt 
the truth of this opinion, which all experiments beſides 
confirm to be falſe. 
SUGAR canes, incredible multitudes of olives, ſome 
vines, artificial meads, paſtures full of ſalt which give 
mutton an exquiſite taſte, ſmall grain appropriated to 
the feeding of fowls, fruit trees of every kind, and cer- 
tain other plantations, cover the ſurface of theſe fortu- 
nate plains. A ſea replete with fiſh contributes its ſtores 
to render proviſions plentiful at a moderate price. Crops 
of wheat and barley formerly augmented this variety 
of bleſſings; but an earthquake, about a century ago, 
cauſed ſuch a revolution, that the ſeeds rotted without 
ſprouting. After forty years of ſterility, the huſband- 
man ſeeing the ſoil improved, was diſpoſed to reſume his 
former occupations, Chili, which had an excluſive pri- 
vilege of furniſhing Lima with proviſions, oppoſed the 
cultivation of its territory,” and the metropolis of Spain 
did not allow that of Peru to ſupport itſelf __ by its 
own productions till 1750. | | 
Lina, founded more than two centuries ago, and 
built by the deſtroyers of Peru, was overturned at differ- 
ent times 1 eleven ny. The twelſth, which 
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happened on the 28thof October, 1746, in three minutes BOOK 
time ingulphed the town, its harbour of Callao, all the 
veſſels belonging to the coaſt, with fifteen hundred mil- 
lions, (65,62 5, Oool.) as it is reported, of ſilver, either 
coined, worked, or in ingots. Thoſe who had for a 
LY long time been ſunk as it were into a lethargy, have 
been awakened by this violent concuſſion. New acti- 
vity, new emulation, have been productive of labour 
and induſtry. Lima, though leſs wealthy, is at pre- 
ſent more agreeable than in 1682, when its gates pre- 
ſented to the view of the duke of Palata on his enter- 
ing, ſtreets paved with ſilver. en 
3 THEsE ſtreets now are only regular, with neat houſes 
and public buildings which difplay {kill and taſte. 
| The water of the river which waſhes its walls, has been 
collected and diſperſed for the convenience of the citi- 
Zens, the ornament of gardens and the fertility of the 
fields, | | je 
| Bur theſe walls are defeQive from the very ſolidity 
1 of their foundations. At the diſtance of ſome leagues 
from Lima we fee ſome houſes that were formerly built, 
| that were but juſt erected on the ſurface of the earth with- 
out any cement, which however have reſiſted thoſe aſ- 
_ ſaults and convulſions that have overturned the deep- laid 
5 edifices of the Spaniards. The natives of the country; 
when they ſaw the foundations dug, and then built 
with mortar, ſaid that their tyrants dug graves for 
themſelves. Perhaps, it was fame conſolation to the 
| wretchedneſs of the conquered, to foreſee that the earth 
| itſelf would take its revenge of its depopulators; but in 
this reſpe& two centuries of chaſtiſement have not re- 
formed them. The pleaſure of having commodious 
houſes, or the vanity of raiſing ſpacious ones, ſtill tri- 
umphs over the danger of their being cruſhed to pieces. 
Tux ſcourges of nature, which gave occaſion to the 
introduction of the arts into Lima, have produced no 
* X 3 happy 
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B O OK happy revolution in the manners of its inhabitants, 
K . That ſuperſtition which reigns throughout the whole 
AT extent of the Spaniſh dominions, at Peru holds two ſcep- 
tres in her hand; one of gold, for the uſurping and tri- 

umphant nation; the other of iron, for its enſlaved and 

pillaged inhabitants. The ſcapulary and the roſary, are 

all the tokens of religion which the monks require of 

the Spaniards. It is on the form and colour of theſe 

kinds of taliſmans, that the populace and the grandees 

found the proſperity of their undertakings,  the-fuceeſs 

of their amorous intrigues, and the hopes of their fal- 

vation. The religious habit aſſumed in the laſt mo- 

ments, conſtitutes the ſecurity of opulent people who have 

lived ill; they are convinced, that when wrapped in 

this cloathing, which is ſo formidable to the devil, he 

will not dare to deſcend into their graves, and ſeize 

upon their ſouls, If their aſhes repoſe near the altar, 

they hope to partake of the ſacrifices and prayers of the 

prieſts, much more than the poor and the ſlaves. Aſter 

ſuch fatal prejudices, what enormities will they not 

commit to acquire riches, which ſecure their happineſs 

in this world, and the next. The vanity of immortaliz- 

ing their name, and the promiſe of eternal life, convey 

over to the monks a fortune, which they can no longer 

enjoy; and families are diſappointed of an inheritance, 

- whether acquired by honeſty or fraud, by legacies which 
go to enrieh men who have found the ſecret of eſcaping 
poverty, by devoting themſelves to it. Thus it is that 

the order of ſentiments, ideas, and things is fubvert- 

ed; and the children of opulent parents are condemned 

to a forced miſery by the pious rapacity of a hoſt of vo- 

luntary mendicants. The French, Dutch, and Engliſh 

loſe their national prejudices by travelling; the Spa- 

; niard carries his along with him throughaut the whole 
Vvniverſe: and ſueh is the madneſs of bequeathing lega- 


cies to the church, that the ground of all — of 
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Peru belongs to the prieſthood, or depends on them with B Ut — 
regard to rent. The inſtitution of Monkiſh orders, has | 


done at Peru what the law of the Facuf will do ſooner 
or later at Conſtantinople. Here the people bequeath 
their fortunes to a minaret, in order to feocute it to their 
heirs; there they deprive an heir of it by leaving it to 
a monaſtery from the dread of being damned. The 
means are a little different, but in the end, the effect 
is the ſame, In both countries, the church is the 
gulf, in which all the riches are abſorbed, and theſe 
Caſtilians, who were heretofore fo formidable, ſhrink 
before ſuperſtition, as Aſiatie ſlaves do in the Preſence of 
their deſpot. | 

Ir we were to judge of the Creoles from theſe extra- 
vagancies, we ſhould be tempted to believe” them to be 
totally ſtupid; but we ſhould be miſtaken. The inha- 
bitants of the valleys have ſome degree of penetration, 
and thoſe of the mountains are not deſtitute of it. 
Both deem themſelves very much ſuperior to the Spa- 
niſh Europeans, whom they regard as army, ro that 1 is 
to ſay brutes. 

THey poſleſs more > underflanding Gia courage. An 
theſe people, though diffatisfied with government, are 
alike ſubmiſſve to it. Men every where forget their 
numbers and their ſtrength. There, even the very name 
of royal officers is formidable ;-and four ſoldiers, diſ- 
patched by the viceroy, make whole towns tremble at 
the diſtance of four hundred leagues from the capital, 

Tuis timidity in a Peruvian, is the cauſe or the ef- 
fect of his effeminacy, He lives among courtezans, or 
amuſes himſelf at home in drinking the herb of Para- 
guay. He is afraid to diminiſh the joys of love by con- 
fining it within legitimate bonds. The majority of the 
inhabitants marry behind the church, that! is theirexpref- 
ſion, which ſignifies living in 4 Kate of coneubinage. 
If the children, who iffue from this commerce, are ac- 
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knowledged by their parents, they inherit, and theit 
birth incurs noſtain. The biſhops anathematize every 
year at Eaſter, thoſe perſons who are united in theſe 
illicit bonds. But what power have theſe. vain'terrors 
over love, which is ſanctified by cuſtom, againſt the 
toleration ot example of eccleſiaſtics of the ſecond order, 
and againſt the climate, which is continually contending 
and at laſt proves victorious over all the civil and religi- 
ous laws that oppoſe their influence ? | 

Tax charms of the Peruvian women are ſuperior to 
the. terror which the ſpiritual arms of Rome inſpire, 
The majority of them, eſpecially the women of Lima, 
have eyes ſparkling with vivacity, a fair ſkin a com- 
plexion that is delicate, animated, full of ſprightlinel 
and life, and a ſlender and well-formed ſhape, which 
is very alluring, But that which has a greater effect 
on the men, is the ſmallneſs of a pretty foot, which in 
their infancy is faſhioned to this diminutiveneſs by ſtrait 
ſhoes. They turn away from the large feet of the Spa- 
niſh women to admire thoſe of a Peruvian, who to the 
artifice of generally concealing them, adds the happy 
addreſs of ſometimes diſcovering them. 

To theſe very ſmall feet we may add long treſſes, 
which might ſerve as a veil to modeſty, on account of 
their thickneſs and colour, and their natural diſpoſition 
to grow. thick and long. The Lima women dreſs ſome 
of their hair very high on their head, but the reſt they 
ſuffer to fall on their ſhoulders in the form of ringlets, 


without buckling or curling it. They are ſo jealous of 


preſerving it in its own natural beauty, that they do 
not put the leaſt additional ornament to it. Pearls and 
diamonds are reſerved for ear rings, for large neeklaces, 
for bracelets, for rings, for a plate of gold ſuſpended on 


the centre of the boſom. by a ribband which goes round 


age en goes gut full dreſſed, but * diſplay 


the body. A woman that has no titles, and is not en- 
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in jewels the value from an hundred to an hundred and BOOK 


fifty thouſand livres; (on an average about 55001.) yet 
it is the faſhion to affect an indifference for theſe triſſes. 
It is neceſſary that a woman ſhould loſe, or let fall, 
ſome of them without taking notice of it, that ſhe 
ſhould always have ſome jewel to replace or to add. 
Bur what ſeduces the eyes and raiſes the moſt emo- 
tion, is a dreſs which leaves the boſom and the ſhoulders 
bare, and only deſcends. to half way the leg. From 
thence to the ancle falls a lace, through which are 
ſeen the ends of garters embroidered with gold or filver, 
and ornamented with pearls. The linen, the petticoat, 
the habit, all is loaded with the fineſt lace. A woman 
ſeldom appears in public without being attended with 
three or four ſlaves, moſt of them mulatto women, in 
liveries as the men are, and adorned with lace as their 
miſtreſſes. | 
THEsE ladies are fond of perfumes. They are never 
without amber, they ſcent their linen and their cloaths 
with it, and even their noſegays, as if there were ſome- 
thing wanting to che natural perfume' of flowers. The 
amber is undoubtedly an additional allurement to the 
men, and the flowers impart a new attraction to the 
women. With theſe they adorn their ſleeves, and ſome- 
times their hair, like ſhepherdeſſes, In the great ſquare 
of Lima, where there are every day ſold flowers, to the 
amount of ſixteen or twenty thouſand livres, (near 860. 
on an average), ladies are ſeen in gilt calaſhes, purcha- 
ſing what is moſt rare without-regard to the price, and 
men in crowds adoring and contemplating what nature 
has formed moſt charming 'to' embelliſh and enchant 
the dream of life. ie „ Hort; « | 
Wark can theſe delights be enjoyed more than at 
Peru? It is the proper province of the women to feel 
and communicate them. Among other pleaſures the 
women of Lima love muſic, of which they are extra- 
* 9 1 #0 vagantly 
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B O OK vagantly fond. Nothing is heard on every fide but fing. 
III. ing and concerts of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, T 
have frequent balls. They dance here with ſurpriſing 
lightneſs, but they neglect the graces of the arms to 
attend to the agility of the feet, and eſpecially to the 
iaflections of the body; which are images of the true 
emotions of voluptuouſneſs, as the expreſſion of the 
countenance, is the true accompaniment of dancing, 
As the arms conſpire to give grace to the attitude, ſo 
the ideas of pleaſures are ſtil] more ſtrongly expreſſed 
by the body. In countries, where theſe ſenſations are 
molt lively, dancing will agitate the feet and the body 
more than the arms. 
SUCH are the pleafures which the women taſte and 
diffuſe at Lima. Among many expcdients to heighten 
and preſerve their charms, they have a cuſtam which it 
were to be wiſhed that they would conſent ta abandon, 
which is the ufe of /;impion. They give this name to ſmall 
rolls of tobacco, four inches long and nine inches in dia 
meter, wrapped in the whiteſt thread; from which the 
tobacco is drawn out as it is uſed, The ladies only pot 
the end of the limpion to their mouth, and chew it far 
a moment. | 
Tuts maſtication is particularly uſed in public a. 
ſemblies, where women receive company. Here i 
a drawing room, along one fide of which runs an 
* alcove half a foot high, and five or fix feet broad; 
it is here that carcleſly ſeated, and with crofled legs 
on carpets and ſuperb cuſhions, they paſs whole days 
without changing their poſture even to eat ; they uſe 
little tables, placed before them, for any work with 
which they chooſe to amuſe themſelves. The men,” 
whom they admit to their converſations. fit in elbow 
chairs, unleſs their adorers from greater intimacy, 
ate permitted to deſcend into the alcave, which is, 
as it were, the ſanctuary of worſhip and of the idol. 
Vet theſe goddeſſes love rather to be affable than 
| | haughty; 
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haughty; and, baniſhing ceremony, they play on the. B O 1 K 


harp and guitar, and ſing and dance when they are 29 
ſired. | | 
Turin huſbands are not the perſons who are the chief 
objects of their complaiſance. As the greateſt part of 
the moſt conſiderable citizens of Lima are devoted to 
their courtezans, the great heireſſes are reſerved for Eu- 
ropeans, who come over into America. The advantage 
which theſe have of making the fortunes of their huſ- 
4 bands, naturally prompts them to domineer: but let 
Ea them have the ſway of which they are fo jealous, and 
they will prove conſtantly faithful. So particularly is 
virtue connected with a certain degree of pride! 
Tu manners of the Meſtees, and of the free Mu- 
lattoes, who compoſe the greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants of Lima, and who retain the arts in their hands, 
hardly differ from the manners of the Spaniards. The 
habit they have contraQted of ſleeping after dinner, and 
repoſing one part of the day, makes them ſet a greater 
F price upon their labour than they ought. The time 
they devote to labour muſt procure them the convenien- 
cies as well as the luxuries of life, which in general are 
carried very far. Their wives in particular value them- 
ſelve, on the magnificence of their furniture and dreſs. 
They never goout but in carriages, and imitate the la- 
dies of the firſt rank even with regard to their ſhoes. 
They habituate themſelves to preſs their feet very tight 
in order to hide their natural ſize, which is ſeldom cor- 
rected by this management. But though they carry 
their imitation-ſo far as to form circles and aſſemblies, 
as they do, yet they never attain a perfe& reſemblance | 
to them. Their huſbands are till further removed from | 
the polite manners of the European Spaniards' or the | 
Creole, though there is but little real merit or genius in 
copying them. They are rude, haughty, and trouble- 
— | 112 n 31 | ; ſome; 
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hardly carried to ſuch exceſſes or violences as to diſturb 
the pnblic order. 

Tn whole commerce at Lima is exerciſed by the 
Spaniards, the number of whom is from fifteen to ſu- 
teen thouſand. The capitals they employ in trade are 
immenſe. There are not in reality more than ten or 
twelve houſes whoſe capital exceeds two millions; 
(87,500/.) but a million (43,750/.) is very common, and 
five hundred thouſand livres (21,8 75.) ſtill more ſo, The 
deſire of enjoying, the vanity of making an appearance, 
the paſſion of ornamenting churches, prevent the for- 
tunes of the Creoles from advancing as high as the na- 
ture of things would admit. The European Spaniards, 
who are ſolely occupied in purſuing the plan of returning 
to their country, ſhew that with induſtry and oeconomy, 
people may very ſoon enrich themſelves. Merchants, 
who are in want of aſſiſtance, are ſure to find it in the 
poſterity of the conquerors of Peru. If ſome of theſe 
diſtinguiſhed families have perpetuated their ſplendor 
by entailing their eſtates upon their eldeſt ſons, and by 
the revenues alone of their eſtates, the greateſt part have 
only ſupported it by taking part in commercial tranſ- 
actions. A ſpecies of induſtry which is ſo honourableto 
human nature, whoſe underſtanding, power, and activi- 
ty it enlarges, has never been deemed to derogate from 
their nobility; and in this point alone, they have aban- 
doned the falſe and romantic ideas of their anceſtors. 


come from the inland countries, have rendered Lima 
the center of all the tranſactions which the provinces of 


ſelves, or with Mexico and Chili, or with an n 
country. 
Tux ſtraits of Magellan appeared the W way 
to form this laſt connection. The length of the paſ- 
ſage, 
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ſeas, the fear of exciting the ambition of other nations, 
the impoſſibility of. finding an aſylum in caſe of unhap- 
py accidents; and other conſiderations, perhaps, turned 
all their views towards Panama. 
Tr1s town, which has been the gate through which 
they had entered into Peru, had riſen to great proſperity, 
when in 1670 it was pillaged and burnt by pirates. Tt 
was rebuilt on a more advantageous ſpot, at the diſtance 
of four or five miles from the firſt. Its harbour, called 
Perico, is very ſecure. It is formed by an archipela- 
go conſiſting of of forty eight ſmall iſlands, and is capa- 
ble of containing the largeſt fleets. 
TH1s place, a little while after it was founded, became 
the capital of the kingdom of Terra Firma. Some 
hopes were at firſt entertained from the three provinces 
of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which compoſed it; 
but this proſperity vaniſhed like lightning. The ſava- 
ges of Darien recovered their independence; and the 
mines of the two other provinces were found to be nei- 
ther ſufficiently abundant, nor of an alloy good enough, 
to make it worth while to work them. Five or ſix 
ſmall boroughs, in which are ſeen ſome Europeans quite 
naked and a very ſmall number of Indians, who have 
come to reſide there, form the whole of this ſtate, which 
the Spaniards are not aſhamed of honouring with the 
great name of kingdom. It is in general barren and un- 
wholeſome, and contributes nothing to trade but pearls. 
THe pearl fiſhery is carried on in the iſlands of the 
gulf. The greateſt part of the inhabitants employ ſuch 
of their negroes in it, who are good ſwimmers. ' Theſe 
ſlaves plunge and replunge in the ſea in ſearch of pearls, 
till this exerciſe has exhauſted their ſtrength or their 
ſpirits. | | ; 
EveRy negro is obliged to deliver a fixed number of 
oyſters. Thoſe, in which there are no pearls, and thoſe, 
in 


ſage, the terror inſpired by ſtormy and almoſt unknown BOOK 
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BOOK in which the pearl is not entirely formed, are not reckon» 
. 


ed. What he is able to find beyond the ſtipulated obli. 
gation, is conſidered as his indiſputable property: he 
may ſell it to whom he pleaſes ; but commonly he 
cedes it to his maſter at a moderate price, 

StA monſters, which abound more about the iſlands 
where pearls are found than on the neighbouring coaſts, 
render this fiſhing dangerous. Some of theſe devour 
the divers in an inſtant. 'The manatee, which derives 
its name from its figure, ſurrounds them, rolls them 
under its body, and ſuffocates them. In order to defend 
themſelves againſt ſuch enemies, every fiſher is armed 
with a poinard : the moment he perceives any of theſe 
voracious fiſh, he attacks them with precaution, wounds 
them, and drives them away, Notwithſtanding this, 
there are always ſome fiſhermen deſtroyed, and a great 
number crippled. 

THe pearls of Panama are commonly of a very fine 
water. Some of them are even remarkable for their 
ſize and figure : theſe were formerly ſold in Europe. 
Since art has imitated them, and the paſſion for diamonds 
has entirely ſuperſeded or prodigiouſly diminiſhed the 
uſe of them, they have found a new mart, more advan- 
tageous than the firſt. They are carried to Peru, where 
they are in great eſtimation. 

Tais branch of trade has however ais leſs con- 
tributed to give reputation to Panama, than the advan- 
tage which it hath long enjoyed of being the mart of 
all the produQtions of the country of the Incas, that are 


_ deſtined for the old world. Theſe riches, which are 


brought hither by a ſmall fleet, were carried, ſome on 
mules, others by the river Chagre, to Porto Bello, that 
is ſituated on the northern coaſt of the iſthmus which 
ſeparate the two ſeas. | 

THOUGH the ſituation of this town. was ſurveyed 
and approved by Columbus in 1502, it was not built 
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| till 1584, ſrom the ruins of Nombre de Divs. | lt is diſ- BOOK 
of poſed in the form of a creſcent, on the declivity of a 
I mountain which environs the harbour. This celebra- 
ted harbour, which was formerly very well defended by 
forts which Admiral Vernon deſtroyed in 1740, ſeems 
to afford an entrance of ſix hundred toiſes broad; but 
it is ſo ſtraitened by rocks that are between wind and 
water, that it is reduced to a very narrow canal. Veſſels 
are towed into it, becauſe they always experience either 
contrary winds or a great calm. Here they enjoy per- 
feqct ſecurity. 

Tux intemperature of the climate of Porto Bello is 
ſo notorious, that it has been named the grave of the 
Spaniards. More than once the galleons have been left 
here, becauſe they had loſt in this place the greateſt 
part of their crew. The Engliſh who blockaded this place 
in 1726, would not have been able to have regained Ja- 
maica, if they had waited ſome days longer. The in- 
habitants themſelves do not live long, and have all a 1 | 
weak conſtitution. It is rather a diſgrace to be obliged | 
to reſide here. Some negroes and mulattoes are to be | 
found here, with a ſmall number of white people, fixed 
by the employments that the government intruſts to 
them. The garriſon itſelf, though only conſiſting of an 
hundred and fifty men, do not continue here more than 
three months together. Till the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century no woman duſt lie-in here: ſhe would have 
deemed it devoting both her children and herſelf tocer- 
tain death. It is an eſtabliſhed fact, that the domeſtic 
animals of Europe which have prodigiouſly multiplied 
in all the parts of the new world, loſe their fruitfulneſs 
on coming to Porto Bello; and if we may judge by the 

few that now are there, notwithſtanding the abundance 
of paſtures, we might be induced to believe that this 
opinion is not ill founded. The plants that are tranſ- 
planted into this fatal region, where the heat, moiſture, 
and the vapours are exceſſive and continual, have never 


proſpered. 
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B OO K proſpered. It would take up too much time to recount 
— — 


all the evils experienced here, it would be difficult to 
aſſign the cauſes of them, and, perhaps, im penn 
point out the remedy. 

THESE inconveniences prevented not Porto Bell 
from becoming at firſt the center of the richeſt com- 


merce that ever exiſted, Whilſt the riches of the new 


world arrived there to be exchanged for the production 
of the old, the veſſels that ſailed from Spain, and known 
by the name of galleons, came hither laden with all the 
articles of neceſſity, convenience, and luxury, which 
could tempt the proprietors of the mines. 

Tux deputies for tranſacting this commerce on both 
ſides, regulated on board the admiral ſhip the price of 
goods, under the inſpection of the commander of the 
ſquadron and the preſident of Panama. The eſtima- 
tion was not adjuſted by the intrinſic value of each ar- 
ticle, but by its ſcarcity or plenty. The ability of the 
agents conſiſted in forming their combinations ſo judi- 
ciouſly, that the cargo imported from Europe ſhould 
abſorb all the treaſures that were come from Peru. It 
was regarded as a bad market, when there were found 
goods neglected for want of money, or money not laid 
out for want of goods. In this caſe only, tthe Spaniſh 
merchants were allowed to go and traffic in the South 
Sea, and the Peruvian merchants were permitted to make 
remittances to the metropolis for their purchaſes, 

As ſoon as the prices were ſettled, the traffic com- 
menced. 'This was neither tedious nor difficult, it was 
carried on with the utmoſt frankneſs. Exchanges were 
made with ſo much honeſty, that they never opened their 
cheſts of piaſtres, nor proved the contents of their bales. 
This reciprocal confidence was never deceived. There 
were found more than once ſacks of gold mixed 
among ſacks of ſilver, and articles which were not en- 
tered on the invoice. All was exaQtly reſtored before 
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only happened in 1654 an event, which might have in- N 


terrupted this confidence. It was found in Europe that 
all the piaſtres that were received at the laſt fair, had « 
fifth of alloy. The loſs was borne by the Spaniſh mer- 
chants ; but as the treaſurer of the mint at Lima was 
known to be the author of this miſdemeanor, the repu- 
tation of the Peruvian merchants incurred no diſgrace. 
Tux fair, the duration of which on account of the 
noxious qualities of the air was limited to forty days, 
was regularly held. It is clear from the acts of 1595, 


that the galleons muſt have been diſpatched for Europe 


every year, or at the lateſt every eighteen months; and 
twelve fleets that ſailed from the fourth of Auguſt 1628 
to the third of June 1645, prove that this rule was not 
ſtrictly obſerved, They came back at the end of eleven, 
ten, and ſometimes even eight months, with. an hun- 
dred millions (4, 375, o00l.) and more, in gold, firer, 
and goods, 

Tunis proſperity continued without i i to wa 
middle of the ſeventeenth century. After the; loſs of 
Jamaica, a conſiderable. contraband trade took. place, 
which till that time had been trifling. The ſacking of 
Panama in 1670, by John Morgan the Engliſh pirate, 
was attended with ſtill more fatal conſequences. Peru, 
which ſent thither its ſtock before-hand, now no longer 
tranſmitted. it till, after the arrival of the N at 


conſequences of this change. The fairs were wot: much 
frequented; and ſmuggling increaſed. 

SPAIN, was; threatened with a. much greater "evil, 
The Scots in 1690;landed;twelve hundred men in the 


gulf of Darien. Their deſign was to gain the con- 


fidence of the ſavages, whom the Caſtilians had not 


been able to ſubdue, to arm them againſt a nation | 


which they deteſted, to form a ſettlement on their ter- 
. Y ritoty 


Carthagena. Delays, uncertainty, diſtruſt, were the 


Jal 
the departure of the galleons, or on their return. There B K 
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3 O OK ritory, to break off the communication of Carthagegz 
im Porto Bello, to intercept the galleons, and46 unit 

their forces with thoſe of Jamaica, in order to acquire 
a deciſive ſaperiority- in this part of the new world. 
Tunis plan, which had nothing chimerical in it, dif- 
pleaſed Louis XIV, who offered to the court of Madrid 
a fleet to fruſtrate its defigns : it diſpleaſed the Dutch, 
who had reaſon to be afraid that this new company 
would one day divide with them the imuggling trade, 
which they monopolized in theſe latitudes : it was alſo 
diſagreeable to Spain, which threatened to confiſcate 
the effects of the ſubjects of Great Britain, who traded 
in her dominions, It was more particularly alarming to 
the Engliſh, who forefaw, that their coloniſts would 
abandon their old plantations, to go and reſide ona ter- 
ritory teeming with gold; and that Scotland growing 
rich, would emerge from that ſtate of dependence to 
which its poverty had hitherto reduced it. This vie 
lent and univerſal oppoſition determined King Wilkam 
to revoke a permiſſion, which his favourites had extorted 
from him. He moreover prohibited all his colonies in 
the new world from furniſhing either arms, proviſion, 
or ammunition to a rifrng ſettlement, whoſe ruin would 
inſure the public tranquillity; Thus was ſtiffled"in its 
infancy a colony, whoſe greatnefs did not appear to be 
remote, atid muſt one day haye been very confiderable. 
Tux Spaniards had ſcarce time to rejoice at thi 
happy event. The elevation of n prince of France to 
the throne of Charles the V. kindled 4 general war; 
and at the commencement of the firſt hoſtilities, the 
11 55 were burnt in the | = of Vigo, where the 
mpraQicability of gaining had forced them to 
1 ſhelter. The communication of Spam with Porte 
Bello, was then totally interrupted ; and the South ges 
had more than ever dire and regutar ene, with 


ſtrangers. | 
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Tux peace of Utrecht, which ſeemed to promiſe a BOOK, 
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termination of theſe troubles, only ſerved to increaſe . 
them. Philip V. who was forced to ſubmit, was com- 
pelled to withdraw the treaty of Afſiento from the 
French, who being unſucceſsful in the whole courfe of 
the war, and at that time little acquainted with mari- 
time commerce, had enjoyed this privilege from 17023 
without deriving any conſiderable benefit from it. The 
French were ſucceeded by the Engliſh. | 

Tun South Sea company, who'enjoyed an exctubire 
privilege, were to furniſh four thouſand eight hundred 
Africans, and to pay the king of Spain 160 Feres (7. 


only half ſor thoſe they ſhould import above this num- 
ber, during the twenty-five firſt years of the ſtipula- 
tion. In the five laſt, they were prohibited to _ 
beyond what was ſpecified in the contrat. 

THzy were permitted to ſhip' from Europe, on 
hoard veſſels of an hundred and fifty tons a 
in the north ſea, cloaths, medicines, proviſions, and 
equipment for their ſlaves, faQors,/ and ſhips. They 


could ſell all theſe goods to Spaniſh veſſels who tight 


have occaſion far them to return. 

ON account of the diſtance, the company was au- 
thorized to build houſes on the river of Plata, to form 
lands in the neighbourhood of their faQtories, and get 
them cultivated by negroes or natives; that is to ſay, 


by means of this mart engrofs the whole commerce of 


Chili and Paraguay. 


Tur had not leſs freedom with regard to the South 
Sea. They were permitted to freight at Panama, and 
in all the other ports on this coaſt, veſſels of four hun- 
dred tons burthen, to convey their negroes to all the 
coaſts of Peru, to equip them as they pleaſed; to nomi - 
nate the commanders of them, to bring back the pro- 
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a head for every negro. They were obliged to give 
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Lynn Without being ſubject to any duty of import on -expon, 
| They might ſend to Porto-Bello, and convey from 


| league broad. Though it was for a long time the on 
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thence to Panama, every thing that was necellary for 
the fitting out of the ſhips they ſhould ſend. 

Tu quo theſe conceſſions, muſt have been very di. 
agreeable to Spain, the Engliſh. knew how. to avail 
themſelves of their ſuperiority, and compelled her to; 
ſtill more painful ſubmiſſion. They obtained the per- 
miſſion of ſending every year a veſſel laden with met. 
chandiſe to the fair of Porto-Bello. It always arrived 
with a. thouſand. tons burtheng-inſtead of 'fave hundred 
which it was allowed to carry. It was neither furniſhed 
with water, nor proviſions. Four or five veſſels which 
followed it, ſupplied its wants; and frequently ſubſt- 
tuted goods in the place of ſuch as had been fold. The 
galleons, ruined by this competition, were alſo greatly 
detrimented by every-thing that the Engliſh-poured into 
their ports where they carried negroes. At laſt, after 
the expedition of 173), it was impoſſible to ſupport 
this commerce any longer, and a ſtop was put to thoſe 
famous fairs envied by all nations, though they might 
be regarded as the common treaſure of all people. From 
that era, Panama and Porto-Bello have 'aſtoniſhing|y 
declined. - Theſe two towns now only ſerve as a pallage 
to the negroes that are carried into the South Sea, and 
to ſome other inconfiderable branches of a decaying 
traffic. Affairs of greater importance have been turnel 
into another channel, * 15 
Ir is well known that Magellan in 15 20 diſeoverei 
the famous ſtrait that bears his name, and which ſeps- 
rates the extremity. of South America from Terta del 
Fuego. I his ſtrait is computed to be near an hundred 
and ten leagues long, and in ſome places leſs than # 


-paſſage known into the South Sea, the dangers 152 
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way carried his ravages on the coaſts, of Peru, deter: 
mined the Spaniards in /1582to, form; at the ſtraits of 
Magellan, a ſettlement, deſtined to become the key, of 


this part of the new, world. This new colony periſhed 


almoſt. entirely for want of proviſions. Three years 
after, Fernando Gomez, only was left there, who was 
brought back into Europe by the Engliſh pirate Thomas 
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Tux loſs of this colony, was not ſo great an evil as 
it was apprehended, to The ſtraits of Magellan 
ſoon ceaſed to be the rod of. thoſe pirates Who were 
urged by their mercenary views to viſit theſe remote 
regions. Some bold navigaiors having doubled Cape 
Horn, this became afterwards tbe way which the ene- 
mies of Spain followed, who deſigned paſſing into the 
South Sea. It was ſtill more frequented by French 


vellels, during the war which-cauſed ſuch conſuſion in 


Europe at the beginning of the preſent century The: 


impoſſibility which Philip; V. experienced to futniſhihis 
colonies himſelf with proviſions, emboldened the ſub- 


jeQs of his grandfather .to-go to Peru The want of 
every thing which they then experienced, made the 
French to be received with joy; and at firſt they got a 
profit of eight hundred per cent. Theſe enormous pro- 
fits were not continued. The competition at laſt was 
ſo conſiderable, the goods fell intu fuch diſtepute that 
it was impoſſible, to ſell them, and ſeveral privateers 
burnt them, that-they might not be obliged to carry 
them back into their country. The equilibrium was 
not long in re-eſtabliſhing itſelf ; and theſe foreign 
traders made advantages that were conſiderable, when 
the court of Madrid in 1 718. took-effeQual meaſures to 
remove them from theſe latitudes, which they bad but 
too long frequented. 
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red there cauſed it almoſt to be forgotten. The bold- B 2.8 K 
neſs of Drake the celebrated navigator, who by this © 
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maſſacring the Spaniards, !'' Such even of the Indian 
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Ar this time the expeditions to the ſouth Ng by 
Cape Horn were diſcontinued. The Spaniatds thei. 
ſelves reſumed them in 1740 with tolerable advantage. 
They flattered themſelves: that at the expiration ef 
the treaty of Aſſiento, that of Petu would reſumt its 
forthe#{ aQivity, "They muſt have beth unteceived 
ines that time. The colony Ras not fardifhed's greater 
quantity of bark, of the-wool of the Vicuna, und cel, 
than before, and the mines proved to be ſo conſiderably 
diminiſhed, that the annual returns in gold and vet 
did' not exceed ſeventeen millions. (nest 744000“ 
There was no part even of this ſam for government; 
becauſe though the ſame duties are eſtabliſtred at Peru 
as in Mexico and ll the other ſettlements, the etpetee: 
of adtniniſtration have ſwallowed up the WOle. 

THINGS wete not conducted with more Knowledge, 
probity, and veconmomy? in the  vice-royalty-. of mev 
Grenada, which was ſeparared from that bf Peru. This 
new dominion, Which was formed in 1718, ten 
along the ſouth ſea from Panama to the gulph of Guays- 
quil ; along the north ſea from Mexico to the river 
Oroonoko, and goes ſo far back by tand, aten, 
prehends an immenſe territory. 

T xk numerous provinces, that NOIR - this great 
government, are covered with immenſe foreſts, ſepn- 
rated by high mountains, and abounding with untuk 
vated lands. Theſe vaſt tegiont have not been-entirely 
ſubdued. Here ſavages ate'to be met with in all parts, 
who have no other paſſion but that of ſurpriſing md 


who have been forced to undergo the yoke, have vowed 
an implacable hatred againſt their tyrancs, Their firſt 
concern is to perpetuate this animoſity: in their ſa- 
mily. They inceſſuntly call to their children's remem- 
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the deſtroyers of the new. world, and that ſanguinary B * * 
ſpirit which hath never ceaſed to animate n 3 
ceſſors. | 
Ar the time of the — his cam 2 
bited by an infinite number of nations that were not 
populous, the. greateſt part of whom led a wandering 
life, and were moſt of them ferocious: and a 
The men here were more-aRive, the women more 
beautiful and fair than in the neighbouring. climates. 
The country being at a conſiderable diſtahce from any 
of the great rivers, twenty, thirty and forty teagues 
may ſometimes be crolled without meeting with. a hut. 
| Since the time of the invaſion, this' ſcanty: population 
| hath ſcarce ſuffered any diminution ; becauſe there has 
been no deſtructive labour carried on there, and that 
the ſubjected people have not been condemned to work 
in the mines. | It is ſeldom that any thing is exated 
from them beſides the tribute impoſed. - Some pay 
this in proviſions ; others in gold, which they find in 
the torrents or rivers. There are others who fulfil this 
kind of obligation from the profits (hey make on certain 
European goods, Which: oſt * to the en who 
have not yet been ſubdued. 30} gi 
Tux countfy of Quito, which. hath bee en Reacts... 
rated with what is called the new Kingdom, is the beſt on the 
known and the moſt agreeable part of it. Nothing,/for Ante. * 
inſtance; can be compared to the valley formed be- 
tween the double cham of the Cordeleras mountains. - 
In the centre of the torrid zone,” immediately-under 
the equator, all the beauties of ſpring are inceſſantly 
- enjoyed. The mildneſs of the airy the equality of day 
and night, yield a thouſand deligghti-in a country which 
the fun ſurrounds with a girdle of fire. It is preferred 
to the climate of the temperate Zones, where the 
n of the ſeaſons occaſions ſenſations too much 
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1 — Nature appears to have combined under the-line"that 
covers ſo many ſeas and fo little land, a multitude of 
circumſtances which conſpire to moderate the atdour 
of the ſun ; "theſe are the elevation of the globe in this 
ſummit of its ſphere ; the vicinity of mountains of im- 
menſe height and extent, and always covered with 
ſnows; and continual winds which refreſhithe country 
the whole year, by interrupting the force'6f the per. 
pendicular rays of heat. The whole univerſe would 

not afford a more agreeable retreat than the tetritory 

of e, if ſo many advantages were not un, 

damen by ſome inconveniences. | 

Ar one or two o'clock after noon, the time „en 

morning, which is almoſt always very fine, ends, the 

vapours begin to riſe,” and the ſky is covered with 

gloomy clouds which are changed into ſtorms. Then 

the whole atmoſphere is illuminated, and appears to be 

ſet on fire by lightening ; the thunder makes the moun- 

tains reſound with a terrible noiſe. To theſe may be 

added dreadful earthquakes which ſometimes happen 

at other times rain or ſunſhine prevails without intermi(- 

ſion for fifteen days together; and then there is an uni- 

4 verſal conſternation. The exceſs of moiſture ſpoils what 
4 is ſown, and drought produces dangerous diſeaſes. 

i} | Bur excepting theſe unhappy accidents, which are 

very rare, the climate of Quito is one of the moſt 

wholeſome. The air is generally ſo pure, that thoſe 

nauſeous infects are there unknown which diſtreſs the 

greateſt part of the provinces of America. Though 

profligacy and negligence render venereal complaints 

here almoſt general, the people ſuffer very little from 

them. [Thoſe who have inherited this contagious diſ- 

temper, or who have acquired it, grow _ wha 

. danger and —_—_ inconvenience; = 
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Tus fertility of the ſoil anſwers to the mildneſs of BO OK 


the climate. The moiſture and the action of the ſun; 
being continual and. always ſufficient to untold and 
ſtrengthen the ſhoots, the agreeable piQure of the three 
moſt beautiful ſeaſons of the year are continually pre- 
ſented to the eye. In proportion as the graſs withers, 
freſh graſs ſhoots up; and the enamel of the meadows, 
is hardly paſt, but it ſprings up again. The trees are 
inceſſantly covered. with green leaves, adorned with 
odoriferous flowers; and always laden with fruit, whoſe 
colour, form and beauty are at once exhibited in all 
their ſeveral progreſſive ſtates from their firſt appear- 


ance to their maturity. The corn advances in the ſame 


progreſſion of fertility that is always renewing. At one 
view we may behold the new ſown ſeed ſpringing up, 
ſome that is grown larger and ſpiked with ears, fome 
turning yellow, and ſome under the reapers ſickle. The 
whole year is paſſed in ſowing and reaping, within the 
the compaſs of the ſame field, or the ſame horizon. 
This conſtant variety depends on the ſituation of the 
mountains, hillocks, plains, and vallies. | 


Tris plenty of corn, maize, ſugar, flocks, * all 


proviſions,” and the low price at which the impoſſibility 
of exporting them neceſſarily keeps them, has ſunk the 
whole province, eſpecially the WW in the n 
idleneſs arid diſorderr.. 

Qvrro, which was bene by the Spaniards in 
1534, and is built on the declivity of the famous moun- 


tain of Pitchincha'in the Cordeleras, may have fifty 


thouſand inhabitants, the greateſt part of whom are 
abandoned to - ſhameful and habitual | debauchery. 
Though ſuch mannets are common in all the Spaniſh 
colonies, they have not been carried in any other ſpot 
to the ſame exceſs of corruption. Among the various 
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paſſions, which have there been indulged with the | 
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B O 0 K moſt licentious freedom, that of gaming has alen, 


been moſt deſtructive in its conſequences. - 
THOUGH it is prohibited by law to carry »-poniard, 
yet the meſtees, free negroes, or ſlaves, are ſeldom 
without one. Thus it is, that every week, and almoſt 
every day, is marked by aſſaſſination. The abuſe of 
thoſe aſylums, which ſecure impunity to ſuch horrid 
acts, is the principal cauſe of theſe diſordets. It is to be 
hoped that the exceſs of the evil wu PR out wa de · 
ceſſity of a remedy. | 

Tux metropolis continually cies to ae 
of manners, the ruin of thoſe gold and ſilver mines that 
were opened at the time of the conqueſt, and the ne- 
glect of thoſe that have been fince gradually diſcovered, 
The province, it is aſſerted, might apply to this "kind 
of induſtry with ſo much the more ſucceſs, as it is bet 
ter peopled with Indians and Spaniards than any othet 
country of the new world, and derives from itſelf pro 
digious plenty of excellent proviſtons, which 10'othe 
parts muſt be fetched from a great diſtance, 'and-at 4 
very conſiderable expence. Then this 'countryy for 
merly ſo opulent, might again become uhat it once 
was, and reſume a luftre which ptejudiee and the tun 
of the place, will always prevent its wn, 
own agriculture and manufacture. 

THe Spaniards born at Quito, and thoſe that are be 
from Europe to take the adminiſtration of it, find theſ 
repronches ill founded, They generally think that t 
mines of this province are not in ſufficierit-abundancetd 
defray the charge of working them. We bannt pre 
tend to decide this point. Vet if we only reflect 0 
the ardour that theſe conquerors manifeſted for this ſpe 
_ ries of riches,” which without any labour on their pan 
coſt them nothing but the blood of thoſe* who were u 
| poſſeſſion of it, we may venture 6 Tonichade that 15 
thing but an entire impoſſibility, mm on _m_ 
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ence, could determine this nation to deny itſelf the pur- B Ji K 
ſuit of its natural inclinations, and reſiſt the urgent AP 


ſollicitations of the metropolis. | 
Tur province of Quito has endeavoured to make 

up the deficiency of its mines, by the produce of its 
manufaQures. A prodigious quantity of hats, common 

| cloth, light tuffe, and barze is made here. Excluſive 
of its home conſumption, it hath now annually export- 
ed for a long time to the amount of five or fix millions 
of livres. (on an average about 240,0007.) With this aſ- 
fiſtance it has been enabled to pay for the wines, bran- 
dies, and oils, that it was never allowed to draw from 
its own territory ; for the dried and falted fiſh which 
was brought from the coaſts; for the ſoap which is 
made at Truxillo from the fat of goats, which have 
exceedingly multiplied there; for the iron uſed in all 
their works of agricalture ; and for all thoſe objects of 
luxury it was ſapplied with from the old world. This 
traſhe has diminiſhed more than one half. At all 
times the inhabitants of the province kept up the pride 
of dreſſing in European doth, known throughout all 
America by che name of the cloth bf Caſtille. This 
taſte is become general ſince the regiſter ſhips have 
been ſabſtirated to the galleons. The facility of being 
continually ſupplied with theſe ftoffs, and of getting 
them at a lower price, has ruitied the man ufactures of 
_ which his been reduced to extreme wretched- 
THe country willinever emerge from this languiſh- 
ing condition by its connections with Spain, to which 
it furniſhes nothing but bark. The tree, which yields 
this famous remedy, is ſeldom more than two toiſes 
and a half high; its trunk and branches are of a pro- 


portional thickneſs ;/ it grows in forefts promĩſeuouſſy 
amongſt many other plants, and is propagated by ſeeds 
which fall to, the ground of themſelyes. The only 


valuable 
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prepared than by drying it. The thickeſt was always 
preferred till ſome accurate experiments made in Eng. 


land and frequently repeated, have ſhewn. that the 


thinneſt bark was the moſt efficacious. 

IT was long believed that the bark tree Wes only 
found on the territory of Loxa, a town that was founded 
in 1546 by captain Alonſo de Mercadillo. That which 
was in the higheſt eſtimation grew. two leagues to the 
ſouth of this place on the mountain of Cajanuma z and 
it is not more than fifty years ago, that ſome merchants 
endeavoured to prove by certificates, that the. bark 
which they ſold came from this famous place. This re- 
medy has lately been diſcovered in the neighbourhood 
of Riobamba, Cuenga, and ſome other n all 
in the province of Quito. 

THE bark was known. at. Rome i in 26a The i. 
ſuits, who had brought it thnher, diſttibuted it gratis 
to the poor, and ſold it at an exorbitant price to the 
rich. The year following, John de Vega, phyſician 
to a vice-queen of Peru, who had experienced the ſa- 


lutary effects of it, eſtabliſhed it in Spain at an hundred 


crowns a pound. (about 13.) This remedy ſoon gc- 
quired great reputation, which it maintained, till che 
inhabitants of Loxa, not being able to ſupply the de- 
mands that were made on them, thought of mixing o- 
ther barks with that which was ſo much in vogue. 
This fraud diminiſhed the confidence that had been 
placed in the bark, and conſequentliy its price. The 
meaſures, which the court of Madrid employed to re- 
medy fo dangerous an impoſition, were not entirely ſuc- 
ceſsful. The late diſcoveries muſt have rendered this 
production ſo common, that. is does not nn proba· 
be that ** continue to ene Ite 0 bel 
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the country very antiently knew the uſe of the bark. It 
is ſaid, that they infuſed it a whole day in water, and 
gave the liquor to a ſick man to drink without the 
grounds. The fear of revealing ſo ſalutary a remedy to 
the Spaniards their tyrants, made them renounce it 
themſelves. They had fo thoroughly loſt the remem- 
brance of it, that they imagined it was uſed in Europe 
only for dying. Juſſieu, a French botaniſt, informed 
them of the contrary about thirty years ago. He taught 
them to diſtinguiſh the middling ſort of bark from the 
good, and from the moſt excellent of its kind; and 
accuſtomed them to have recourſe, as we oY to its 
ſpecific virtue in intermitting fevers: 
THESE. people have not paid the ſame attention to 
the advices of intelligent perſons who were deſirous of 
perſuading them to cultivate cochineal. This is found, 
in. certain countries of the province, ſimilar in every 
reſpe@ to the cochineal of New Spain. It is uſed in 
the manufaQures of Loxa and Cuenga, to which cir- 
cumſtance may be aſcribed the ſuperiority of their ſtaffs 
and carpets to thoſe of Quito, where it is not uſed. © If 
the Spaniards can ever be rouzed from their inactivity 
to purſue this ſpecies of induſtry, they will open to 
themſelves a new branch of 'commerce with Europe 
which they may enger if they ace by the pro- 
duce of cinnamon, 
" TowarDs the eaſtern ide of this Cad, av 
ſituated the countries of Quixos and Macas,” which 
were ſubdued in 1559; and annexed to the province of 
Quito. There are only ſome ſcattered and-miſerable 
villages there. The firſt of theſe countries was never 
of any uſe to the metropolis 3 and the ſecond hath ceaf- 
to be ſo, from the time when the inſurrection of the 
Indians occaſioned the rich mines, which they had open- 
ed there; to be abandoned, "_ produce cinnamon, 
; 195197% 324177 21048 tek 
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and third reſervoirs, that are placed under the tuft to 


labour is never interrupted. 
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much further extended, if they would beſtow proper 
attention upon the cultivation of it, 

TIL the province of Quito ſhall exert its on ng- 
tural advantages, the riches of New Grenada are lj. 
mited to the metals of Popayan and Chaco, tog yro- 
vinces that were canquered in 1436, The barrenneh 
of theſe countries at fitſt induced them to judgs 
unfavaurably of their acquiſition ; but theſe important 
diſcoveries ſoon ſtamped a value on them. 
tound gold mines, by ſo much the more valuable, a 
the working of them 1 is neither expenſive, difficult, not 
hazardous, 

THE mineral is ſcattered and mixed with the earth 
and gravel : this mixture is carried into a large reſervoir, 
where it is pounded till the lighteſt parts eſcape from 
the reſervoir, by a pipe which ſerves to carry off the vs 
ter. Then the workmen take the heavy matter; that 
is to ſay, the ſand and metal which remain at the 
bottom, and put them into wooden buckets which the) 
turn circularly by a quick and uniform motion; They 
change the water, and continue to ſeparate the light 
matter from the heavy. At laſt there remains at the 
bottom of theſe tybs nothing but gold cleared of all the 
extraneous bodies with which it had been mixed. It 
generally found in duſt, ſometimes in grains of different 
ſizes, The ſame operation is repeated in the ſecond 
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receive. the light paris of the gold that may haye been 
carried away from the firſt baſon by the running d the 
water, Some of the workmen are employed in working 
it, while others dig up the earth and carry it away. The 
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Tusk works are carried on by abouteight thouſand 
blacks, Theſe ſlaves, who are neveremployed in mines of 
any depth, becauſethe cold there kills them, arg-reſer'e 


for thoſe mines which are near the ſurface of * 
eart 
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earth, They may every where be employed without B 9 O K 


endangering their life: they are preferred to the Indi- 
ans who have leſs capacity and ſtrength than them, and 
eſpecially leſs of that good will which gives ſtrength 
and capacity. It is univerſally the cuſtom in Popayan 


and Chaco, that they deliver every day to their maſter 


a certain portion of gold; what they can collect above 


—— 


this quantity belongs to themſelves, as well as what 


they find on thoſe days that are conſecrated to religion 
and reſt, on which they are the maſters of their leiſure 
time, on condition that during the feſtival they main- 
tain themſelves. This agreement puts the moſt labori- 
ous, the moſt frugal, and the moſt happy- among them 
in a condition of purchaſing ſvoner or later their liberty. 
Then they intermix in_ marriage with the Spaniards. 
The two nations form only one and the ſame people. 
Tux produce of their induſtry is carried to Santa Fe 


Remarks 


of Bogota, which was built in 1536 by Gonſalvo Xi- on Santa 


menes de Queſeda in a place where he arrived from the 


north ſea by the river of Magdelena, preciſely at the 
ſame time as Sebaſtian de Benalcazar came there, from 


S* 


Popayan. Some violent conteſt immediately aroſe to 


ſettle the baundaries between theſe two conquerors, 
which terminated in favour of Qyeſeda, The city which 
he had built became the capital of the new kingdom of 
Grenada, where in proceſs of time were formed the 
towns of Marequita,*Pampeluna, Tocayma, and ſome 
others leſs conſiderable. | | 
Tuis colony was indebted for its firſt proſperity to 
the emerald, a precious ſtone, which is tranſparent and 
of a green colour, and which has no greater hardne fs 
than the rock cryſtal. | 
SOME countries of Europe furniſh emeralds, but they 
are of a very imperfect kind, and in little eſtimation. - 
lt was fora long time believed that emeralds of a bright 
green came from the Eaſt Indies, and it is on this ac- 
| | count 
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BOOK count that they have called them oriental. This opini. 
3 on bas been rejected, ſince it has been found umpoſſible 
to tell the places whence they were found.” It is now 
certain that Aſia has never ſold us any of thefe jewels er 
cept what ſhe herſelf had received from the new world. 
TartsE beautiful emeralds belong certainly'to Ame. 
rica alone. The firft conquerors-of Peru found agrat 
quantity of them, which they broke on-anvils; from 
perſuaſion they had that they would not break if the 
were fine. This loſs became the more ſenfibly fel 
through the impoſſibility of diſcovering the mine fron 
whence the Incas had drawn ſo much treaſure. The 
mountains of New Grenada at laſt filled up this void; 
they furniſhed a great quantity of emeralds which ver: 
carried to Europe, from whence they were diffuſe 
throughout the whole world, | 
THe Spaniſh hiſtorians ſpeak with enthuſiaſm of the 
emeralds and metals which this colony originally fur- 
niſhed. Some make the produce amount to ſums which 
would even aſtoniſh perſons who have the greateſt pro- 
penſity to the marvellous. Exaggeration perhaps hu 
never been carried ſo far. If the fabulous reports that 
were raiſed, had only been approaching to the truth, 
the coloniſts would have multiplied in proportion to thei 
riches, as it had happened in all the ſettlements that po 
ſeſs indiſputable opulence. This populouſneſs does no! 
exiſt, and no ra can be alledged in which there wer: 
any remarkable emigrations. ' 
Lxr this be as it may, theſe countries which are ſup 
poſed formerly to have been ſo renowned, are fallen 
into the greateſt obſcurity : if Santa Fe has in ſome de 
gree reſcued itſelf from oblivion, it does not derive th 
advantage from its productions, which are reduced to 
a ſmall quantity of tobacco of an indifferent quali 
that is diſpoſed of in the inland country, to a little cor! 
which ſerves to ſupply Carthagena with proviſion of 
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this kind, and to a ſmall number of emeralds, and a lit- 5 © O K 


tle quantity of gold, furniſhed. by the valley of Neyya, _— 
The attention ſtill beſtowed upon it is in conſequence q 

of the happineſs it has of being the ſeat of government, 

the center of all buſineſs, and the mart of the riches of 

Popayan and Chaco. 

Tusk riches are carried on mules five hundred 

leagues, and embarked at Honda on the river of Magda- 

lena, upon ſmall yeſlels. After a few days ſailing they 

enter into a channel which was formed by nature, but 

enlarged about the middle of the laſt century, which 

brings them to Carthagena. Jo the ſeaſons when this 

channel is without water, and through the negligence 

of government it will ſoon be without it in all ſeaſons, 

the voyage is carried on upon the river, till they arrive 

at three days journey from this celebrated town, which 

they afterwards travel to by land. 

Tux place, where Carthagena is at preſent ſituated, Remarks 
was diſcovered in 1502 by Baſtidas, who would have on Cartha- 
ſettled there, if he had not been repulſed by the ſava- * 
ges. Seyeral adventurers of his nation, who followed 
his footſteps, experienced the ſame reſiſtence. At laſt 
Heredia appeared in 1527 with a farce ſufficient to re- 
duce them. He built and peopled the town. 

_ Taz proſperity of this ſettlement drew thither in 
1544 ſome French pirates bo pillaged it. In 1585 it 
was burnt by the celebrated Drake. Pointis took it and 
| ranſomed it in 1697. Admiral Vernon was obliged in 
1741 to raiſe the ſiege of it, though he had undertaken 
it with twenty-five ſhips of the line, ſix fire ſhips, two 
bomb ketches, and as many land forces as were ſuſfi- 
k cient to conquer all America. | | 
4 AFTER fo many trevolutions, Carthagena now ſubſiſts 
n ſplendour in à peninſula of ſand, which is joined 
to the continent only by two narrow necks of land, the 
broadeſt of which js not;hicty-five toiſes. Its fartifica- 
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1 B O OK tions are regular. Nature has placed at a little diſtance 
4 l mw , @ hill of tolerable height, on which they have built 
* the citadel of St. Lazarus. In time of peace theſe works 
| are defended by a garriſon of between fix and ſeven 
hundred men. The town is one of the beſt byilt, 
the moſt regular and beſt diſpoſed of any in the new 
world. It 'may contain twenty-five thouſand fouls, 
Of this number the Spaniards form the ſixth part, 
the negrqes, Indians, and ſeveral races compoſed of 
mixtures of an infinite variety, make up the remain- 
der. | 
Tunis mixture is more common at Carthagena, than 
in the other Spaniſh colonies. A multitude of adven- 
turers without employment, without fortune, and with- 
out recommendations, are continually reſorting to this 
place. In a country where nobody knows them, no 
citizen can venture to repoſe any confidence in their ſer- 
vices; they are deſtined to ſubſiſt wretchedly on the 
alms of the convents, and to lye in the corner of x 
ſquare, or at the gate of a church. If the afflictions 
they experienced in this miſerable ſtate, occaſion ſome 
great diſorder, they are commonly aſſiſted by the 
free negro women, whoſe care and kindneſs they requite 
by marrying them. Such who have not the happineſs 
of being in a ſituation dreadful enough to excite the 
compaſſion of the women, are obliged to retire to ſome 
village to live there by cultivating the ground, and reap- 
ing the fruit of their labours; which the haughty lazi- 
neſs of the inhabitants conſiders as the utmoſt ignomi- 
ny. In reality, indolence is carried fo far, that men and 
women that are wealthy ſeldom quit their hammocks, 
and that but for a little time, 
Two celebrated Spaniards have judged the climate 
to be one of the principal cauſes of this inaQivity. The 
heat. is exceſſiveand continual at Carthagena. The tor- 
rents of water, which are inceſſantly pouring down **. 
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moderated in the dry ſeaſon by the north-eaſt winds, 
The night is as hot as the day. An habitual perſpira- 
tion gives the inhabitants the pale and livid colour of 
ſickly perſons. Even when they are perfectly well, 
their motions partake of the ſoftneſs of the climate, 
which evidently relaxes their fibres. This indolence 
manifeſts itſelf even in their words, which are always 
uttered ſlowly and with a low voice. Thoſe who come 
hither from Europe preſerve their freſh complexions 
and plumpneſs three or four months. They afterwards 
loſe both by falling into inceſſant ſweats, 

Tris ſtate is the forerunper of an evil ſtill more 
dreadful, but the nature of which is little known. It is 
conjectured that ſome perſons have it from catching 
cold, others from indigeſtion. It manifeſts itſelf by a 
vomiting accompanied with fo violent a delirium, that 
the patient muſt be bound, to prevent him from tearing 
himſelf to pieces. He often expires in the midſt of theſe 
agitations, which ſeldom laſt above three or four days. 
Thoſe who have eſcaped this danger at firſt, run no 
riſque for the future. Intelligent witneſſes even aſſure 
us, that upon returning to Carthagena after a long ab- 
ſence, they have nothing to fear. | 

Txr1s town and its territory exhibit the ſpeQacle of 
a hideous leproſy, which indiſcriminately attacks both 
natives and ſtrangers. The philoſophers, who have at- 
tempted to aſcribe this calamity to the eating of pork, 
have not conſidered that this diſtemper is unknown in 
the other countries of America, where this kind of food 
1s not leſs common. In order to ſtop the contagion, 
they have founded an hoſpital in the country. All per- 
ſons who are ſuppoſed to be attacked with it are ſhut 
up here, without diſtinction of ſex, rank, or age. The 
benefit of ſo wiſe an eſtabliſhment is loſt through the 


Z 2 avarice 


the month of May to November, have this peculiarity B OO K 
that they never cool the air, which is ſometimes a little / 
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BOOK ayarice of the governors, who without being deterred by 
the danger of communication, ſuffer the poor to come 
| — in and out to beg. Thus it is that the number of the 
| Gick is ſo great, that the incloſure of the dwelling i; o 
an immenſe extent. Every one there enjoys a litth 
ſpot of ground that they mark out for him at his er 
trance. There he builds a an abode ſuitable to his for- 
tune, where he lives in tranquillity to the end of hi 
days, which are often long tbough unbappy. This di. 
order ſo powerfully excites that paſſion, which is the 
ſtrongeſt of all others, that it has been judged neceſſun 
to permit marriage to ſuch as are aMiQed with it. Thy 
is, perhaps, increaſing the paſſion, by ipcreafing the 
means of ſatisfying it. Theſe deſires appear to he ir. 
ritated by the very gratification of them, they increal 
by their very remedies, and are reproduced by each 
other. The wretchedneſs of beholding this ardent di- 
eaſe which runs jn the blood, perpetuated in the chi 
dren, hath given way to the dread of other diſorders tha 
are, perhaps, chimerical. 

Ir we were leſs acquainted with the negligent dips 
ſition of the Spaniards, we might perſuade them to mul 
an experiment which, probably, would be attended yith 
ſucceſs. There are ſome people in Africa that are ſiu- 
ated nearly under the ſame latitude, who haye à cuſton 
of rubbing the body with an oil that is expreſſed fron 
the fruit of a tree that is like the palm. This gil is a 
a diſagreeable ſmell, but has the ſalutary property d 
ſtopping the pores of the ſkip, and checking the {eas 
with the heat of the climate would render exceſſiye, e. 
pecially during three months of the year, in which 4 
dreadful calm hangs over theſe countries. If a ſimilu 

method were tried at Carthagena, perhaps the leptaj 
migbt be reſtrained or even totally aboliſhed. We kno? 
that thoſe that are attacked with this diſeaſe, = 


no longer, and that their kin is hard and ſcaly. W 
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it be repugnant to the principles of ſound phiſeſophy, B 80 K 
to attribute it to tos copious a perſpiration, which' im- 
poveriſhes the fibres of the ſkin, and renders them in- 
capable of performing their functions. The uſe of af 
oil or greaſe fit to diminiſh this exceſſive perſpiration; 
and at the ſame time prevents its total ſuppreſſion, ſeems 
to be the method indicated by nature to prevent the ca- 
lamity we are now ſpeaking of. 

NoTwrirHasTANDING this diflemper, notwithſtand- 
ing the badneſs of the climate, notwithſtanding tnan 
other inconveniencies, Spain hath always ſhewed a gr 
predilection for Carthigenk on account of its harboùr, 
one of the beſt that is known. It is tWwà½ leagues i ex- 
tent, and has a deep and excellent bottom. There is 
leſs agitation there, thin on the moſt calm̃ river. The 
paſſage to it formerly was ſolely by the canal of Bocca 
Chica. This was ſo narrow, that only one veſſel could 
paſs, being defended by the croſs batteries of forts ere c- 
ed on both ſides of it. Th&Engliſh i £741 having 
deſtroyed the fortifications that"defended this paſſage; it 
was ſhut by the Spaniards. An'antient canal was Open- 
ed, Which was diſpoſed in ſuch a mannet that it will 
not be eaſy for an enemy's ſquatiron to force it. This 
— way by which all veſſels now enter into the Har- 
bour. ds | | 
Ar the time that the trade of Peru was cartied on by 
the galleolls, thefe veſſels failed to Carthagena Before 
they went to Porto Bells, and viſited it again ow their 
return. In the firſt voyage, they depoſited the met- 
chandiſe that was neceffary for tHe interior provinces, 
and feceived the prince” of it in the ſetond. This ar- 
range ment difpteaſed' the merchants of Lima; who pte- 
tended that when they came back from the fair; they 
found all theit country ptovided with the ſame things 
which they hat been t6 fete at à great diſtance. They 
2 3 | . petitioned, 
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petitioned, and they obtained that Carthagena ſhould 
not be ſtocked till after Porto Bello. as! 
By this reſtriction the provinces of Santa Fe, Popayan 
and Quito, were; reduced, either to draw at a great ex- 
pence and with great hazard what they wanted from the 
fair itſelf, or to content themſelves with the refuſe of it, 
This arrangement, which continued ſeveral years, was 
extremely diſpleaſing to them. They deviſed in 1730 
a conciliating ſcheme, which - ſeemed proper to recon- 
cile the differences. It was agreed that things ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed on the old footing, but that at the ar- 
rival of the galleons, the traffic of European goods 
ſhould ceaſe between the two vice-royalties. Spain had 


not yet made ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge of 


political oeconomy to be ſenſible how far ſuch a regu+ 
lation was contrary to her intereſt. 

THe act of ſtopping the galleons made no change in 
this conduct. The veſſels which ſucceſſively came to 
Carthagena to ſupply New Grenada with proviſions, 
do not annually, carry away above five millions, (not 
quite 219,000/.) "Thoſe who know that there, is more 
than double this ſum coined in the mint of Santa F&, the 
only money that exiſts in the country ſince that of Po- 
payan was ſuppreſſed, and who cannot alſo be ignorant 
that all the gold which the mines produce cannot poſſi- 
bly be coined there, will be amazed at the ſmallneſs of 
theſe returns. Their ſurprize will ceaſe, if they will 
but conſider the quantity of gold that is fraudulently ex- 
ported, Smuggling is carried on in ſeveral places on the 
coaſt. The riches of Chaco are chiefly conveyed 
away by the river of Atrato, which falls into the gulf 


of Darien, and thoſe of Popayan by the different mouths 


connections, unleſs ſhe abandons her old maxims. A 


of the Magdalena, which it is impoſſible to guard. 
Spain will never ſucceed in breaking theſe ſmuggling 


more 
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more ** ſyſtem would not only retain in her SOPY B A OK 


the treaſures ſhe has loſt, but would alſo give a new 
value to the only lands of the viceroyalty that are cul- 
tivated with emolument to the metropolis. 


BETWEEN the rivers of Magdalena and Oroonoko is 3 
a long ſeries of coaſts which occupy an immenſe ſpace. un 
Theſe were diſcovered in 1499 by Ojeda, John de la fituatedbe- 
Caſas, and Americus Veſputius, who landed with four —— the 
ſhips at a place which they called Venezuela, from the Magdale- 
reſemblance it appeared to them to have with Venice. na, and 
The ſettlements which theſe adventurers and their fol- —— 


lowers attempted on the continent, were not formed 
with the ſame eaſe as thoſe in the iſlands. The ſava- 
ges, who were accuſtomed to make war, upon one ano- 
ther, reſiſted them with an oppoſition that was ſome- 
times pretty obſtinate. Atlaſt theſe ſmall detached na- 
tions, which by their natural diſpoſition or their ſtate of 
war had rarely any fixed abode, took the reſolution ei- 
ther of removing themſelves far back into the inland 
countries or ſubmitting. 

A CONSIDERABLE number of ſmall towns were then 
built, the moſt famous of which were Cumana, Ca- 
raccas, Verina, Coro, Maracaybo, and Saint Martha. 
The territory of ſome of theſe exhibited mines of gold, 
which at firſt were worked. Their produce in the be- 
ginning was pretty conſiderable, but this ſucceſs was 
only tranſitory ; whether this aroſe from there being 
little gold in them, or, as is moſt probable, becauſe moſt 
of them were only branches that had been already dif- 
covered. It ſoon became neceſſary to abandon them. 
In the ſettlements, that were deſtitute of mines, the Spa- 
niards, thirſting after gold and blood, went into the in- 
ternal parts of the country to maſſacre the Indians, or 
vreſt from them what they had treaſured of that valu- 
able ſand in their rivers, in order to compoſe various or- 
naments from it, The laſt, reſource of theſe madmen 
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was to make ſlaves, in order to export them into the” 
iſlands, that their barbarity had de populated. 

LA CAs As was incenſed at this horrible conduck. In 
1519, he propoſed à colony for this coaft, on which g 
one ſhould be able to fettle but with his conſent. His 
coloniſts were to be clothed in ſuch a manner as to make 


it believed that they did not belong to the nation whith 


had rendered itſelf ſo 6dious. Their apparel was to be 
white, with a crofs of the fame colour, and nearly the 
figure of that of Calatrava. He aſſured them, tit 
with theſe kind of knights, and with miſſionaries in 
ſtructed by him, he would prove ſucceſsful without war, 
violence, and flavery, in civilizing the ſavages, eftablith- 
ing good methods of cultivation, and even working the 
mines they ſhould diſcover, His ambition was confined 
to obtaining for his expence the twelfth of what the go- 
vernment ſhould draw from the countries whoſe felicity 
he thus anxioufly ſtudied. 

Tunis plan was too favourable to humanity not to be 
rejected. The ambitious who govern ftates and nations, 
conſume them as a commodity, and treat as chimerical 
every thing that tends to render men better and happier. 
Charles V. mortgaged the province of Venezuela, fit. 
ated in the midſt of the coaſt we are now'ſpeiking of, to 


the family of the Welſers. Theft neck Merchants of 


Germans had exhibited; were renewed by Carja val, 


Auſburg in 1528, ſent thither four hundred and four- 
ſcore Germans, whoſe avarice and ferotity ſurpaſſe# 
every thing that had before appeared in the ne world. 
Hiſtory accuſes them of Having maſſacred or caufed to 
be deſtroyed a million of Indians. Their tyranny end- 
ed by an horrid cataſtrophe; and they did not think of 
replacing them. They were obliged to look upon it as 
an happineſs, that the country which they Had laid wulle 
ſhould return under the Spaniſh dominion, 
UNFORTUNATELY the fcenes of horror Thich the 


Was 
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was appoitited to the government of this unbappy coun- B o 
tty. This wönſtet, it is true, loſt his head on 4 fcaf 


fold ; but the Paniſhment did not recall from the grave 
the victims he had ſent thither. The depopulation was 
ſo complete, that iti 550 à great number of negroes 
were imported from Africa, on which the hopes of an 
unbounded profperity were founded. The Habit of 
tyranny made them treat thefe flaves with ſuch ſeverity 
that they revolted. Their rebellions furniſhed 4 pretext 
for maſſacring all the males; and this colony once more 
became a deſert in which the aſhes of niegroes, Spa- 
niards; Indians, and Germans were nüted. Venezuela 
fell agaim into that total oblivion which affo involved 
the provitices that are in the vicinity of the Otv6ndts 
and the Magdalena, though the extent, excellence, and 
variety of their ſoil might have invited the metropolis 
to derive ſeveral productions from them, and for the 
moſt part very rich ones. Only the center of this pro- 
digious edaſt is employed in cultivating cocoa. | 
THE cotoa tree is of a middling ſize, and is propa- 
gated from feeds, which are ſown'at particular diſtanc es. 
Whem it degins to foot, it divides into three, four, 
ſive of fix trunks; according to the vigour of the root. 
In proportion as it grows, its branches, Which are al- 
ways very far from one another, bend towards the 
earth. Its leaves; which dr6 lohg ard ſmooth, have an 
agreeable ſmell, terminate in à point, and would te- 
ſemble, if ey were gloſſy, thofe of the orange tree. 
From tlie to, as well as from the branches, riſes a 
jonquit flo wer, the piſtil 6f which contains the huſk 
which incloſes the fruit. This Huüfk Which is of the 
figute of àa melon}; that is pbitited and divided into ſides 
that ate ſtrongly marked, grows to the ſengtꝶ̃ of about 
fix or ſeven inches, and the breadth of four or five, and 
incloſes between twenty of thirty ſmall almonds. It is 
green during its growth, then if turns yellow, which' 
1s 
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is a proof that its fruit begins to have ſome conſiſtenee. 
As ſoon as it acquires the colour of deep muſk, it muſt 
be gathered, and dried immediately. Every ſeed of the 
cocoa is found incloſed in the diviſions of the mem- 
branes of the huſk. Two crops are made annually, 
which are equal in quality and quantity. 

THE cocoa tree, which begins to reward the labour 
of the cultivator at the end of two or three years, re- 


- quires a moiſt grouud. If it wants water, it produces 


no fruit, withers and dies, A ſhade to ſhelter it conti- 
nually from the heat of the ſun, is not leſs neceſſary to 
it. It ought to be ſurrounded with ſtrong trees, that 
under the ſhelter of them it may flouriſh, The culture 
it further requires is neither laborious, nor expenſive. 
It is ſufficient to extirpate the graſs around it, which 
would deprive it of its nouriſhment. 

THoOVUGH the cocoa tree is ſucceſsfully cultivated. in 
ſeveral countries of America, and even grows naturally. 
in others, it ſucceeds in no part of it ſo well as on the 
coaſt we are deſcribing. All the parts of America ga- 
ther a little, but it only becomes an important obje& 
on the territory of Caraccas, They reckon that the crop 
of this valuable fruit is more than an hundred thouſand 


ſancques of an hundred and ten pounds each. The 


country of Sante Fe conſumes twenty thouſand; Mexico 
a little more; the Canaries a ſmall cargo, and Europe, 
from between fifty to ſixty thouſand. The cultivation 
of this employs ten or twelve thouſand negroes. Such 
of them who in proceſs of time have obtained their li- 
berty, ha ve built the litile town of Nirva, where they 
will not admit any white people. | 

Tus commerce of Caraccas, to which the bay of 
Guaira, at two leagues from it, ſerves for a harbour, 
was a long time open to all the ſubjeQs of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and is ſo ſtill to the Americans. The Eu- 


. ropeans are not ſo well treated. In 1728, there was 


formed 
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formed by Saint Sebaſtian a company, which obtained B OO K 


an excluſive right of maintaining conneQions with this 
part of the new world, Four or five ſhips, which they 
diſpatch every year, fail from the place of their ori- 
gin, but their return is at Cadiz, The fanega of co- 
coa, which ſeldom in the colony coſts more than 35 
livres, (1/. 10s. 7d. 3.) which are paid in merchandiſe, 
is delivered in Spain at the fixed price of 199 livres, 
(about 8/. 145.) There is no rate agreed on for the 
little cotton, indigo, and leather, which come from 
this part of the new world. 

Wren we conſider that this is all the produce of a 
coaſt which is nine hundred leagues long, and twenty, 
thirty, and forty deep, in a ſoil very often highly ſuſcep- 


— — 


tible of cultivation; it is very difficult not to be ſeized - 


with aſtoniſhment mingled with indignation. Let Spain 


take effeQual meaſures to make labour honourable; and 


the many plunderers, who wretchedly ſubſiſt on ſmug- 
gling at Saint Martha, on the river de la Hacha, and 
in other places, will turn cultivators. To this ſpirit 
of deſtruction, which has hitherto been the baſis of 
her policy, let her ſubſtitute the principles of modera- 


tion and humanity, and one ſhall then behold the Mo- 


tilones, the Guajaros, and all the ſavages that ſurround 
her back ſettlements, or who intercept their communi- 


cation, haſten to form connections, which will become 


neceſſarily and reciprocally uſeful. Then the provinces, 
that are ſituated between Magdalena and Qroonoko will 
riſe to that ſplendor, to which nature herſelf invites 
them. They will excel in rich and various productions 
a great number of colonies, whoſe fertility has been 
celebrated for ſo long a time. Theſe great objects are 
ſo evident, that it: would be uſeleſs to enlarge on them. 
We ſhall now e to ſpeak of Chili. 


BOOK 


Conqueſt of Chili and Paraguay by the Spaniards. Prin- 


- ciples on which Spain manages her colonies. 


BOOK HE country known by the name of Chili, is 

24/0" bounded on the eaſt by immenſe deſerts, that reach 
Means by a8 ar as Paraguay. To the weſt, it extends along the 
which the South Sea, from the frontiers of Peru to the ſtreights of 
Spaniards Magellan. The Incas had prevailed upon great part of 
themſelves this ſpacious region to ſubmit to their wiſe laws, and 
maſters of intended to ſubdue the whole, but they mer witty inf: 

perable difficulties. 

Tas important project was reſumed by the Span 
ards, as ſoon as they had conquered the principal pro: 
vinces of Peru. In the beginning of 1535, Altagr6 
ſet out from Cuſco, and paſſed the Cordelerss; and 
though he had loſt a great part of the ſoldiers who' au ; 
tended him in his expedition, he was received with the 
moſt perfect ſubmiſſion by the nations that had been 

formerly under the dominion of the throne that Had juſt 
been ſubverted. The terror of his arms would, probably; 
have procured him greater advantages,” had nöt forte 
private concerns brought him back to tlie center of the 
empire, where he ended his days in an unfortunate 
2 manner. 

Tur Spaniards appeared agi 10 cin in 141. 
Baldivia, their leader, entered it without the leaſt 6pp6- 
ſition. The inhabitants were gathering in their crops 
but as ſoon as harveſt was over, they took up arms, 

and 
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and never laid them down for ten years. Some diſ- B as O K 
tricts indeed, diſcouraged by the continual loſſes they 5 


ſuſtained, at length ſubmitted, but the reſt reſolutely © 
fought for their liberty, though they were — al- 
ways defeated. 

An Indian captain, whoſe age and infewities * 
not permit him to ſtir out of his hut, was continually 
told of theſe misfortunes. The grief of ſeeing his people 
conſtantly beaten by a handful of ſtrangers, inſpired him 
with courage. He formed thirteen companies of a thou- 
ſand men each, which he led againſt the enemy. They 
marched one after another, and he ordered that if the 
firſt company was routed, it ſhould not fall back upon 
the next, but rally and be ſupported by it. This order, 
which was punctually obeyed, diſconcerted the Spa- 
niards. They forced all the companies one after an- 
other, without gaining any advantage. As both men 
and horſes wanted reſt, Baldi via retreated towards a de- 
file, where he ſaw they could eaſily defend themſelves ; 
but the Indians did not give them time to get thither. 
Their rear marched through bye-ways, and took poſſeſ- 
fon of the defile, whilſt the vanguard followed him fo 
cautiouſly, that he was ſurrounded and maffacred, to- 
gether with his hundred and fifty men. It is ſaid that 
the ſavages poured melted gold down his throat, ſay- 
ing, glut thyſelf with that metal thou art fo fond of. 

THEY ayailed themſelves of this victory, to burn and 
deſtroy many of the European ſettlements, and they 
would all bave ſhared the ſame fate, but for the timely 
aſſiſtance of ſame troops ſent from Peru, which enabled 
them to defend their beſt fortified poſts. They extended 
themſelyes a little after this, but never got an inch of 
ground without fighting far it. Of all the countries in 
America which the Spaniards have attempted to ſubdue, 
this is that where they have gay 8 found, and ſtill 
find the greateſt reſiſtance. 

Tus 
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BOOK Turi moſt irreconcileable enemies are the inhabit. 
ants of Arauco and Tucapel, thoſe to the ſouth of the 
river Bobio, or who extend towards the Cordeleras.. 
Their manners, which reſemble more thoſe of the ſa- 
vages of North America, than of the Peruvians their 
neighbours, render them conſequently more formidable, 
When they go to war, they carry nothing with them, 
and want neither tents, nor baggage. The ſame trees 
from which they gather their food, ſupply them with 
lances and darts. As they are ſure of finding in one 
place what they had in another, they willingly reſign 
any country which they are unable to defend. All places 
are alike to them. Their troops being free from all 
incumbrance of proviſions and ammunition, move from 
one place to another with ſurpriſing agility. They ex- 
poſe their lives like men who ſet no value upon them; 
and if they loſe their field of battle, they find maga- 
Zines and encampments wherever there is ground co- 
vered with fruits. They ſometimes invite their neigh- 
bours to join them to attack the common enemy, and 
this they call running the arrow, becauſe this call flies 
as ſwiftly and ſilently as an arrow from one habitation 
to another. A mere trifle will kindle a war. A drunken 
fellow wantonly calls to arms, all take fire, chuſe a chief, 
and proceed to action. They fix upon a time for com- 
mencing hoſtilities, and in the dead of night, fall upon 
the next village Where there are Spaniards, and from 
thence proceed to others. They murder all the inha- 
bitants, except the white women, whom they never 
fail to carry off. This is the true origin of the many 
white and fair Indians. 
Brok the enemy has time to collect bis forces, 
they all join. Their army, though more formidable 
from their numbers than from their diſcipline, boldly 
ruſhes upon the beſt fortified poſts. This fury often 
ſucceeds, becauſe they are ſo conſtanily reinforced, that” 
* they 
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they are not ſenſible of their loſſes. If theſe are very B * O K 


conſiderable, they retire to the diſtance of a few leagues, 
and five or ſix days after, they fall upon ſome other 
place. Thoſe barbarians never think they are beaten, 
unleſs they are ſurrounded. If they can but get to a 
place of difficult acceſs, they think they are conquer- 
ors, The head of one Spaniard, which they carry off in 
triumph, comforts them for the death of a hundred In- 
dians. Such a people muſt conquer. 

THE country is of ſuch vaſt extent, that when they 
are preſſed too cloſe, they forſake their poffeſſions, and 
remove into ſome impenetrable foreſt. Recruited by 


oY 


other Indians, they ſoon return into the parts they had. 


before inhabited; and it is this mixture of flight and 
reſiſtance, of boldneſs and fear, that makes them un- 
conquerable. 

Wark is to them a kind of amuſement. As it puts 
them to no expence or trouble, they care not how long 
it laſts; and they make it a rule never to ſue for peace. 
The pride of Spain muſt always ſtoop to make the firſt 
overtures. When theſe are favourably received, a con- 
ference is held, The governor of Chili and the Indian 
general, attended by the moſt diſtinguiſhed captains on 
both ſides, ſettle the terms of accommodation, at a con- 
vivial meeting. The pacification always coſts the Spa- 
niards ſome preſents, and after a thouſand fruitleſs at- 
tempts, they have been forced to give up all thoughts 
of extending their conqueſts, and reduced to cover their 
frontiers by ereCting forts at proper diſtances, Theſe 
precautions are taken to prevent the Indians who have 


ſubmitted, from joining the independent ſavages, and 


likewiſe to repel the inroads of the latter into the co- 
lonies. 


Tuxsx colonies are diſperſed on the borders of the 
South Sea; they are parted from Peru by a deſert that 
meaſures eighty leagues, and bounded by the iſland of 
Chiloe Chili 


Preſent 

_ 
Spani- 

* 
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merly to 2000 men; but the maintaining of them was 
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Chiloe on the end next the ſtreights of Magellan, On 
that great lepgth of coaſt, there are no ſettlements but 
Baldivia, Conception iſland, Valpariſſa and Coquunbo 
or La 4 are all ſea- ports. In the inland 
country is St. Jago, the capital of the colony. There 
is no culture nor habitation at any diſtance from theſe 
towns. The buildings are all very low, made of up- 
burnt brick, and maltly thatched. This is dane on ac- 
count of the frequent earthquakes, and ſuits very well 
the indolence of the inhabitants. 

Tux are ſtout and proper men, but few in num- 
ber. In all that large ſettlement, there are not 20,000 
white men, and nat more than 60,000 negroes or In- 
dians, able to bear arms. The military amounted for- 


found too expenſive, and they were reduced to $00 
ards the beginning of the century. This reduQion 
made no alteration in the tranquillity of the colony, 


becauſe theſe Indians pay no poll tax, and are treated 


with more humanity than in the other conquered pro- 
vinces. They ſo bravely defended their liberty, that 
they obtained better terms when they came to ſurren- 
der; and the capitulation has never been broken, tor 


fear they ſhould join with the hand nations in 
the neighbourhood, 


Ir Chili is a wilderneſs, it is not owing to to the cli- 


mate, which is one of the wholſomeſt i in the world. 


The vicinity of the Cordeleras gives it ſuch a delight- 
ful temperature, as could not gtheryiſe he expected in 
that latitude. There is not a more pleaſapt province 
in all the mother country. 

Tux richneſs of its gold mines has been too much ex- 
tolled. Their united produce never exceeds five millions 
(218,7501.) a year. The gold was formerly brought over 
in bullion ; but ever ſince the year 1749, it is 


in the mint ſet * at St. Jago. The excellent copper 
mines 
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| Peru. hum 
| A TRUER bind of wealth, though leſs F to the: 
poſſeſſors, is the prodigious fertility of the foil. All 
| the European fruits have improved in that happy cli- 
| mate. The wine would be exquiſite, if nature was ſe- 
conded by art. The corn harveſt is reckoned a bed ques 
when it does not yield a hundred fol. 

Wirn all theſe advantages, Chili has no dect i in- Connec- 
tercourſe with the mother country. Their whole trade — * 
is with Peru, Paraguay, and the ſavages on their own the Indi- 
frontiers. | 1903 Av => with 

Tazy barter their — — cheapeſt goods. with Peru aro" þ 296 
theſe barbarians for oxen, horſes, and theit own chil» raguay. 
dren, whom they are ready to part wh for, the moſt | 
trifling things. * I nan | 

THo0UGH:. they are 3 fond of theſe. baubles | 
when they ſee, them, they never think of them, when | 
they are out of ſicht; nor will they ſtir out of their 
woods and deſerts to procure them; for the Spaniard 
muſt bring them out to tempt them. A Spaniard who 
intends to undertake this trade, firſt applies to the 

heads of families, in whom alone reſides all public au- 
thority. When be has obtained leave to ſell, he goes 
from houſe to houſe, and leaves his goods with all-who 
aſk for them without diſtinQion, When be has diſpoſed 
of all, he gives notice that he is going away, and, every 
: one of the buyers brings him the effects agreed upon, 
; to the village where he firſt made his appearance, They 
have never been known to be guilty of the leaſt impo- 
ſition, They give him a guard, who help him to drive 
; the cattle,, and bring home the ſlaves. he has received 
|; in payment, and ſee him fſafe-to his own frontier. . 
Tux the year 4724, they ſold wine and ſpirituous 
liquors to theſe people, who, like moſt other ſavages, 


wh e e 19.1046 SI 15 
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B wo K they would take up arms, and murder all the Spanidrdy 


they met with; would ſuddenly attack the forts, and 
ravage the. er near their dwellings. Theſe miſ- 
chiefs were ſo often repeated, that at laſt this dangerous 
trade was ſtrictly prohibited. The good effects of the 
prohibition are daily felt. The commotions of theſe 
people are leſs frequent and leſs dangerous, and their 
peaceable behaviour has brought on a viſible increaſe of 
intercourſe- with them ; but it is not e in ſhould 
nde be great as that wal Peru am! 
niki ſupplies Peru with great plenty of hides; dried 
fruit, copper, ſalt meat, horſes, hemp, lard, "wheat 
and gold. In exchange for theſe articles, Peru fends 
tobacco, ſugar, cocoa, earthen ware, woollen cloth, 
linen, hats made at "Quito; and all articles of toxbiy 
from Europe. The ſhips ſent from Callao on th 
traffic formerly came — Bay, but ho. to 
Vulparalſo. The voyage was at firſt fo tedious, that 
a whole year was allowed” for the returns to come in. 
They never ventured'to'lofe fight of land, and followed 
all the windings of the coaſt. An European pilot, who 
had Gb ſer ved the winds; performed that navigation i 
one month. They conſſdered him as à magician, 400 
he was taken up by order of the inquifition, whoſe ig: 
notance is ridiculous when its fa ig not an objeU of 
deteflation. His Il ar a tris yindication ; 's oo 
plinly-appearet that to do the Hike; nothing more as 
requiſite"than to keep cfeAH of the Edaſts! N 
was therefore NE — amber ns 
nt colon of Chilli Hl? proceeds uf n uy 
plan in tit dealings with that of Paragy Thelr by 
cour fe is not cattied'oh by fea. TI wouttbe tr 
a gag eithet of roy je fireights'sf wearers: of 
e Hotn;” pe er of Auch — Spaniard 
kings c . 1 folie ne 9 0 find it 
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three hundred leagues. from! St. Jago 49. na B. 
and that they muſt travel. farc), leagues cherche \ 
ſnows and presipicęs of ther Cordaleras. wo 220m 
Cai ſends! o Paraguay. & ſort of. wonllen. ty 
called pchayy which are uſad tor: clonks. Jh ses 
wines, brandy, eil, end chiefty gold; and bting hame 
Wax, 8 kind of tallom fi; te make ſagp, theaberl of 
Paragusy, European gods H 44, many, negoeg 83 
they can get at Dugngs, AYES: Theſensgrons that coma 
from Panama ate Partly gefirezd. hy a long oevigetion 
and frequent change of glims ww: anche. 
higher price, and are pot e but, 111 4 ilab ads 46 
Curl ds hate quite diſtinct, ſrom Jenn and in ee- 
verned.by b caf wha is ablalute in all, Poltigak,! Gigs: 
and military affairs, and independent on the, zigergya 
wha has ing authority hut that of appeinting a gẽ,j, ZN) 
provißonally n the death pf th farmers, fill h mathat 
covntTY ould nam + ſusg gf, lf an, Gm pmafiens 
he has ima meceq in the adm iniſtyttion of Chill, e Ns 
aujborined te ddt by a pantigelar, trufk renoſed,an Him 
by the gor by the deference Mid to the pmainenge of: 
his off and by the ambujon, which. PiAmpts 
men in Hef Extend Aheir authority. Fr CUIToSR* | 
joys the ſame junge pendangc, diliis 2g «131201 10 
Paragear is bounded. on the perth TY 
the 20nf, t he {onth by e be __ 
cights of Magellan, n the. aft. by 15 5 
— on the weſt by Chili and Peru, . It derives 
from. s large river that c 4 - bel +1 
rayes, and ryngimearly e 15 % 
many windings through an upmente. ſpare, 4 
the ſea about the gsth degres f lowb. lautude.s, 0 — 
 Ta1s:50giep,: Which ig sbogt, $99. legung 
300 broad, exhibits ga-, xis tigs. It i ve 
foreſts, ,lJang ridges. of gangs, lau lapds, that, ave 
— . (Fs — 


_ conſt 


1 Bye. Settlement 
of the gpa- 


niards in 
Paraguay. 
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B O OK conſtantiy vorrupt the air by their ſtagnating waters. 


IV. 


ws; The roving nations who inhabit theſe deſerts are alt 


more or leſs of an olive complexion, above the middle 
fize,' and flat faced.” The men and | children commonly 
go naked, ef; pecially in the hot countries, and the women 
wear hardly any covering. All travellers agree in giving 
à very bad àcebunt of theſe people. They all repreſent 
them as very ſtupidy fickle, perfidious, and voracious 
much addicted to drunkenneſs, incapable of forecaſt, and 
exceſſively indolent and cowardly. If on ſome occaſion 
they: have ſhe wn a kind of fury, they were driven to it 
by the deſire of plunder or revenge. 
Tue live upon hunting, fiſhing, wild fruits, ho- 
ney which is found in plenty in the foreſts; and root 
that-grow fpontaneovs.” Some few cat maize and caſ- 
ſada;* The Indians often ſhift their dweſlings, in hopes 
of finding gteater plenty of food. As they have no- 
thintz to remove but a fe earthen —— 
tions are extremely” ey; "aid they can find boughs to 
build their hutb in every plate. Though every one 
thinks Hittifelf free; and though they live in a ſlate of 
abſolute independence, yet the neceſſity of mutual de- 
fenee has obliged them to form themſelvei into a kind 
of ſociety. 1 families join together;” vader: the di- 
e reiben f u Ar er of their ohn chufing: Thieſe uſſo- 
Fr ch are _ br lefs 'numerdus;*itF propor- 
vol ie ce keputation bd abilities of their rhef, aft us 
Ilotved as formed. bus de g ns has 
eee of 'the Fer Pariguryj Inet called? 
Riv oe I Plata, was made jn 1516 by Bie de Solis 
noted pilot of Caſtile” He and moſt of his mem were 
put to death by the nattves Who, Tome years. aſter, 
treited ide Pbtuguefe af -Bravil' in the fate manner, 
on their resteniog to/enflivethem; 2 ro 09g 
Tut dd fival nations} pally afraid of theſe fa-! 
raged, loft fight n . turned their avati- 
21105 cious 
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cious views another way. The 0 accidentally B 15 2 * 


returned there in 1326. 


 SEBASTIAN, CABOT, who in 1496 had p Av 8 


Newfoundland, for England, finding that kingdom was 
too much taken up with domeſtic affairs to think of 
making ſettlements in a new world, offered his ſervices 
to Spain, where his reputation procured him the wr 
pointment to a brilliant expedition. 

THE Viery, famous for being the get ſhip that — 
went round the world, the only one of Magellan's ſqua- 
dron that returned to Europe, had brought a great 
quantity of ſpices from the Molucoas. The great profit 
that was made upon this ſale, occaſioned a ſecond expe- 
dition, and the command was given to Cabot. In pur- 
ſuing the track of the former voyage, he arrived at the 
mouth of the Plata. Whether he was in want of pro- 
viſions for going on, or whether, which is more pro- 
bable, his men began to be mutinous, he ſtopped there. 
He ſailed: up the river, and built a fortreſs at the en- 
trance of the river Riotercero, which: comes down from 
the mountains of Tucuman. Every ſubſequent event 
is recorded in the Spaniſh hiſtories with ſome: marvel- 
lous ſtory, To evince the falſhood of them, we ſhall 
only relate them in their own ſtyle and manne. 

Nuno de Lara was appointed to take care of the firſt 
bulwark, erected on the happy banks of the Paraguay, 
to put into the hands of the Spaniards all the ches of 
a world deſtined by heaven, for the people of all Chriſ- 
tendom the moſt faithful. to God. If the governor had 
been furniſhed only with as many ſoldiers as there werte 
nations to fight or to drive away, he would have truſted 
the conqueſt of Paraguay to Spaniſh valour that had 
been ſignalized by ſo many victories. But they had 
given him but a hundred and twenty men to oppoſe 
ſuch innumerable people. He, therefore, thought it 
adviſeable to ſecure his ſituation by an alliance with 
the Timbuez, a nation bordering on his government. 

. Mangora, 
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did not condeſte nd to percxive it. But, to decoy i prey 


would be in vain for Arteries to pretend to reſiſt & bi. 


might queſtion the ſuperiofity of ſo renowned u peoph, 
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Manger, their cacique, was charmed with the th 
rater of Nuno, and accepted ptepeſais Whiel were th 
Honour and diſtinguiſh him from that” rffdltitude' of ſa- 
vated who were deſtined to be one day the flaves of thit 
nation, who was the tmiſtrefs of the neu world. The 
Spaplatd received him With Kindneſs. But let us ac. 
mire the power of love, who not content with Aumph. 
ing over gods and heroes, delights in ſubdwitg the 
Rerceneſs of barbarous nations. His quiver has ſurer 
and more deudly art ok the poiſoned carte of the 
ev. Nie 

Tur cacique was Hiflacned with love * the ben 
of x lady, whoſe name was Lucia Miranda; the wife 
of the invincible captain Sebaſtian Hurtado. From 
that moment he grew quite furious, and felt thut it 


tion, each of whoſe. ſoldiers deſtroyeil hoe armes, 
and each vf whoſe women could: lay all their chieft at 
her fett. He ventured to confeſs his defeat to het who 


whieh he had no hopes of carrying off by force, "He Wit 
a ſhare to the ambition of Hurtado, He Invited him tb 
come with Miranda and receive the homage bf his 
whole nation; giving him to underſtand that's beauty 
born o triumph in both worlds, would for ever bind 
ſuch of the” Timbeez to the allienee with Spaln, 46 


when they ſhovld ſee in what fountain 'of heroiſm the 
Europeans drew that courage Which {6 euſily mude 
them muſters of the earth; for the fame of the Spaniſh 
conqueſts had flown from one tropic te the other, on 
the wings of terror more Powerful, ne tapid, 


chan theſe of victory. 


Honxr abo, who had been informed by chaſte 
wife, of the caciqueꝰs fatal paſſion, thought” he ought 
in hn. avenge 10 en, an omen which he muſt 
Angnn ' therwik 


% . 
«STORED, 


otherwiſe have waſhed away with the blood of that un- B o OK 
fortunate man. He unſwered bim, that no Turopean 2, 


ſoldier would dire to quit his camp 6r his gärriſon, 
without leave of the general or governor, nor chuld aſk 
ſuch a favour without diſgrace, unleſs it were to fight 
and conquer. The cacique, enlightened bylovey who 
blinds only happy lovers, ſaw plainly that the Spatiiard 
was ſporting with his paſſiun 3 arid az he found he eould 
never be happy but by the deatk of his rival; he refoly- 
ed to get rid of him; It was to be . 
Hurtado could fear none but cowards, | © 

Tux cacique was informed that Hurtado wit eve 
out of the garriſbn with fifty of Ms inviseidle fel- 
diers, to fetch proviſions at the riſque of cheir lives. 
The garriſon was exceedingly weakened by the abſeate 
of that captain. Mangora quickly colledded a body of 
four thouſand Indians, and contealed them, well atmed, 
in à covered moraſs near the citadel, Then marth- 
ing to the gates, with thitty of his mon loaded-with = 
proviſtons; he ſends word td Lata, that having boeh in- 
fortned that the Spaniards; his friends, were iii want of 
proviſwons, he had haſtened to offet them ſome, till'the 
convoy ſtould come back with a freſi ſupply. The 
generolity of the general could never ſuſpect any ſhares 
of perfidy in the preſents and voluntary vifers'of an ally. 
Lara received the cutique with the ſineereſt teſlimonies 
of gratitude, and treated him and his company with 
what foreign European proviſions he was able to add to 
the natural fare of the country. They made à feaft 
with this variety of proviſions; and froth the itoxica- 
tion of debauchery they were gong by ſleep, and 
were all deſtroyed. 

THe cacique had before ae his eſcort and his 
ambuſeaded troop with his intent. All was fureſeen and 
concetted to exec ute the baſeſt of treatheties, The Spa- 
mates were ſectee faſten aſleep, when the tight of the 

_— A#4 © flames 
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his brother's heart, like a fire rekindled from his aſhes. 
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flames that were devouring the magazine gave notice 
to the Timbuez to march up to the ſacking of the place. 
The ſoldiers who were to guard it, half awakened by 
the noiſe and light of the conflagration, ran, ſtill drunk, 
to extinguiſh it. During this confuſion, the authors of 
the plot open the gates to their companions, and all to- 
gether, with their daggers in their hands, fell upon the 
Spaniards, who could neither eſcape the fire nor the 
ſword. Lara, mortally wounded, thought leſs of pul- 
ling the arrow out of his own fide than of plunging his 
ſword into the heart of Mangora. The cacique and 
he fell together, tearing one another to pieces ; and 
they both expired, thus mingling the blood of a Spa- 
niard with that of a ſavage ; a circumſtance that could 
have happened but in their mutual deſtruction. 

ALL that was left in the place was four women 
and four children with Miranda, the innocent and ill 
fated cauſe of fo tragical a ſcene. Thoſe ſad victims 
were carried to Siripa, the brother and. ſucceſſor of the 
perfidious cacique. The love of the latter paſſed into 


Like the ſun himſelf who ſhines on the rich banks 
of the Paraguay, Miranda could not ſhew herſelf, 
without inflaming all who beheld her. But ſhe con- 
veyed into the ſouls, ſometimes the rage of deſpair, 
and ſometimes the ſoft weakneſs of ſubmiſſion and en- 
treaty. Siripa threw himſelf at her feet, and declared 
that ſhe was not only free, but that ſhe ſhould reign 
over the chief and the people, which her charms would 
have ſubdued to Spain more effectually than the arms 
of a victorious nation. How could ſhe till, added he, 
not forget an unfortunate huſband, fallen no doubt un- 
der the arrows of the Indian conſpirators. 

MIR AND, ſtill more offended at the love of the new 
cacique, than ſhe had been inſenſible to that of his bro- 
ther, anſwered him with marks of contempt and inſult, 
preferring death rather than a crown from the hand of 

| a ſavage. 


P 


a ſavage. Had ſhe croſſed the ſeas with her huſband; to B \ 
forſake and betray him in a world. where the European 
vomem ought to Tet the example of virtue, as the men 
did that of bravery ? But Siripa, having no idea of a 
fidelity which appeared to him a5-extraordinarpuazithe. 
heroiſm of the Epaniards, thought that time would 
wear off thoſe ſentiments in a ſex not made for a long 
reſiſtance ; or that at leaſt ſo much pride could not be 
_ conquered but by gentlegeſs. In vain did Miranda ob- 
ſtinately repulſe the attentions of the cacique z be op- 
poſed nothing but kindneſs and reſpect to the conſtancy 
of her denials. - 4 / FL $4 
In the mean time Hurtado, returning from his expe- 
dition, found nothing but a heap of bloody aſhes on 
the ſpot where he had left a citadel. His eyes ſought 
Miranda every where, without diſcovering ſo much as 
the ſhadow' or the footſteps of that faithful wife. At 
laſt he heard that ſhe was amongſt the perfidious Indians, 
who in one night had perpetrated ſo many crimes. No 
danger could deter him from going to reſcue Miranda 
from her raviſhers. His preſence kindled all the fury of 
jealouſy in the ſoul of the cacique. He immediately 
ordered the death of that Spaniard, whoſe preſence 
was odious to him on ſo many accounts. Miranda diſ- 
armed the heart of this barbarian, and obtained a re- 
peal of the ſentence pronounced againſt her huſband, 
She even obtained leave to ſee him ſometimes ; but on 
condition that if they dared to liſten to love, and give 
way to its tranſports, the firſt moment of their felicity 
ſhould be the laſt of their lives. A prohibition infinite= 
ly more cruel than that which the king of the infernal 
regions impoſed upon the hapleſs Orpheus! Ho can a 
man poſſeſs a lovely wife, and not ſee her? How can he 
ſee her long, and-not once enjoy her embraces ? What \ 
could Siripa expect from the torment to which he had 
condemned that couple? Love is ſtrengthened by volun- 
tary 


30 0 E tary felt. denial, but cannot beat compulſien. Prohibi- 


hopes of meeting again to keep the oaths of hymen; it 
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tion quickens deſire, danger increaſes its boldneſs, and 


even death invites to taſte of life. After paſſing many 
days in comforting one another in their fla very, and 


bathing in thofe tears which are uttracted, dried up, 
and inceflantly renewed in the tender endearments'of 


virtuous and perſecuted love, they beth dared to wiſh 


for one of thoſe delightful moments which redeem 
whole years of ſufferings. After ſeeing one another 3 
hundred times, always promiſing and always refuſingy in 


laft love, ſtronger than chains, tyrants and death, de. 


manded that ſweet tribute 'whieh virtue offers as 
a homage to heaven in the atnis of conjugal fidelity, 


They at laſt enjoyed that pleaſure "Which the angeb 
bleſs around the nuptial bed, covering their faces 
with. their wings, leſt they ſhould envy men a hap- 
pineſs that is unknown in paradiſe. One day tht 
barbarous Siripa found Hurtado in the arths of Mitad- 
da. He inſtantly condemned them, and they werfe both 


dragged from the nuptial bed to the ſtake, where they 
ended their lives by a lingering death, within ſight of 


each other, amidſt the ſighs of everlaſting love. 
Wnulsre this ſcene was acting, Moſehers, now be- 
come the chief of the few remaining Spaniards; eth- 
barked with his little company on beatd a veſſel that 
lay at anchof. By this retreat, Paraguay wus total) 
delivered from the nation that had threatened its liberty. 
This tranquillity was of ſhort duration. Some mott 
conſidetable forces appeared on the tiver in 15435, and 
laid the foundation of Buenos Ayres. The new colony 
foon wanted proviſions. - All who ventured out to fetch 
them were murdered: by the ſavages ; and they were 
forced to forbid, upon pain of death, any one going be- 
Jond the limits of the new ſettlement. 

. 2991 A WOMAN 
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A woman whom hunger had undoubtedly hardened B OO K 


guards who were poſted round the edeny, t preſerve 
it from the dangets it was expoſed to in eatſequence 
of the famine. Maldonata, this was the name of the 
fugitive, having wandered about for ſome time in un- 
known and unfrequented roads, entered a cave to take 
ſome reſt. Thete, 10 her great terror, ſhe found a li- 
oneſs, and to her great aſtoniſnment, ſhe beheld the 
formidable beaſt making up to herꝭ half trembling, and 
then ſtroking her and licking her hands with piteous 
cries, fitter to infpire compaſſioii than fear. The Spa- 
niſh woman ſoon found thut the lioneſs was with Whelp, 
and that her groans wefe the accents of à mother who 
calls for help to get rid of her burden. Maldondtd took 
courage, and aſſiſted nature in that painful moment, 
when ſhe ſee ms reluQtantly to give light to all beings, 
and that life they are to ehj6y for ſo ſhort a ſpace.” The 
lioneſs being ſafely delivered; (it ſoòn wetit out to feteh 
a plentiful proviſion, and laid it at the feet of het bene- 
taQtreſs. She daily ſhared it wich the little whelps, 
who, born by her affiſtaneey and bred up wirh her, 
ſeemed by their watiton frolics and innocent bitesto ac- 
knowledge an obligation, which their dam repaid with 
the tendereſt aſſiduities. But whats they grew bigger, 
and nature gave them inſtin& io ek cheir own prey, 
and ſtrength to ſeize and devour it, the family difperſed 
in the woods; and the lioneſs, who was no longer cal- 
led to the cave by maternal tenderneſs, diſappeared like- 
wiſe to roarg about nn r her 0 | 
e bal 
Malbon Ar A, alone — — enen 8 | 
Forced to quit a cavern which was the terror of ſo many 
living ereaturts, but which her pity had made à plate of 
ſafety for her. That woman now felt with ſorrow the 
wiiitof a ſociety; that had deen ſo uſeful to her: ſhe did 
not 


againſt the fear of death," eluded the vigilance of the =, 
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not wander long, before ſhe fell into the hands of the 
ſavages. A lioneſs had fed her, and men made her a 
ſlave. Soon after, ſhe was retaken by the Spaniards, 
who brought her back to Buenos Ayres. The com- 
mandant, more ſavage than the lions or the wild Indi- 
ans, did not think her ſufficiently puniſhed for her flight 
by all the dangers and miſeries ſhe had endured: the 
barbarian commanded that ſhe ſhould be tied to a tree 
in the middle of a wood, and there leſt to ae * 
de voured by monſters. . 

Two days after, ſome ſoldiers went to ſee what was 
become of the unhappy victim. They found her alive, 
ſurrounded with hungry tygers, who' gaping after their 
prey, durſt not come near her, for fear of a lioneſs who 


lay at her feet with her whelps. That ſight ſtruck the 


ſoldiers motionleſs with pity and terror. When the 


lioneſs ſaw them, the withdrew from the tree, as if to 


followed her footſteps, ſhewing all the ſigns of unfeign- 


make room for them to unbind her benefactreſs: but 
when they took her away, the animal followed gently, 
to confirm, by her careſſes and ſoft murmurs, the won- 
ders of gratitude which the woman was relating to her 
deliverers. The lioneſs with her whelps for ſome. time 


ed ſorrow that a diſconſolate family expreſs when they 


attend a beloved father or ſon, who is going to embarł 


for America, from whence he may never return home. 

Taz commandant, informed of the whole adventure 
by his ſoldiers, and reſtored by a monſter of the woods 
to thoſe feelings of humanity which his ſavage heart had 
doubileſs put off in croſſing the ſeas, ſuffered à woman 


to live, who had been ſo viſibly protected by heaven. "x 


Max while the Indians, who till hovered round 
the Spaniſh colony, with an intent to ſtarve it, hem- 


med it in more and more within the palliſadoes. Re- 


turning to Europe ſeemed to be the only remedy for 


foch great evils; but the Spaniards were prepoſſeſſed 
with 
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with the notion that the inland country was full of mines, B > K 
and this belief kept up their conſtaney. They ab anden 
Buenos Ayres, and went and founded the iſland of As- 
ſumption, three hundred leagues up the country, but 
ſtill on the banks of the river. This was viſibly remov- 
ing further from the aſſiſtance of the mother country, 
but in their opinion, it was getting nearer the fountain 
of riches; and their. greedineſs was greater ſtill than 
their foreſight. nog es te mel arri ad; ud 

Tux wild inhabitants of a country. that lay nearer the 
tropic, were leſs courageousthan thoſe of Buenos Ayres, 
and more eaſily civilized. Far from moleſting dhe Spa- 
niards, they ſupplied them with proviſions. This beba- 
viour gave room to hope that it might he poſſible to ſe· 
cure their triendſbip, if they could be brought over to 
chriſtianity; and they thought the moſt eſfectual me- 
thod to do this, was, to give them a high opinion of that 
religion. To this, purpoſe; they conttiyed a proceſſion 
tor the holidays, in,which, after the cuſtom of the mo- 
ther country, all the coloniſts; were 40,appear with their 
ſhoulders bare,, and the inſtruments of flagellation in 
their hands, The Indians were invited to this hotrid 
farce, not unlike the fanaticiſm of the Corybantes, and 
fitter to inſpire an abhortence ſor chriſtianity. than to 
recommend it, They flocked to this batbarous ceremo- 
ny, to the number of eight thouſand men armed with 
their bows and arrows, which: they never leſt behind, 
fully determined to drown theſe: ſtrangers in their own 
blood, ſince a religion that tanght them to ſhed ity muſt 
certainly make them ſavage and erue l.. 
- THE moment, chat the cataſtroſhe was drawing 
near, Itala was inſot med by an ludian ſervant/ of ſo 
unexpeRed a plot. That Spaniſh general gave om dhat 
the Topiges, enemies to the whole country, were ads 
vancing to attack the place, He commandeq all. his 


Er 1 


oops to take up arms, and called.the Indianychighs 


together , 


A 
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BO OK together, to deliberate on the common danger that 
6 * , threatened their nation and his own, As ſdod as theſe 
men were in the pöwer of the Spaniardi;/Itals qui 
them to death, and threatened the Indians who had 
attended them with the ſame fate. The unhappy wrenths 
es felf on their knees, and only obtained their pardenn 
ſwearing eternal and unhmited 6bedience;forithemſelves 
and their Whole nation: The reconcthation was ſealed 
by the marriage of ſome Indian women with Bpaniards, 
a" cefemony far mote pleaſing to heaven and eat, 
than that ſeeurging proeeſſion that was to Haverended 
nations ſprang the race of the Meftees; now ſo em- 
mon if Seuth America. Thus it is the fate of this bps · 
niafds,® in alt parts of the world; to be 4 thixed'rive. 
That of the moors Al flows in their veins In Eutope, 
and that ef the faynges in America: Pertiaps, they we 
no loſers by this mixture, If it is true trat men, as f 
a0 animals are dhe better for croſſing the breed. Ad 
would to God they were all confounded in ole rite; ahd 
that thet& were no ſueh thing as national antipathy, 
which only ſerves to perpetuate wars and all the de- 
ſtructivo paſſtons. Yoontt241 as! and „ian von off 
Bu v diſcord! win urlſe between brothers, how ent 
we therefore expe& thet all mankind ſhbuld becoine 
one family, when the ehndren of this family Rl hir 
ſor each vther*s bloadyan® WHIR this cruel thirſt ic ex- 
- "cited and kept up by thit'of god ??: 
"bv: was this ſhameful: paſſion, this cruel” greedinth, 
which induced th&Spitiards to keep AN Further 
from the fea; and neuret the montitainsz nor did they 
gro wiſer of ore himabe, by the danger they had 
_ Expoſed them advancing ſo fur into the cou 
_ ri; df being ua Geſtroyed by the Tavages. They 
feemed, by the eruelties they exerciſtd upon the Indi- 
uns, to pumſ them for their own" obftinacy in lodk- 
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ing for gold were there was none. Several ſhips which B ht * 
were bringing them troops and ammunition, were 5 
by venturing too far up the river, and all on board pe- 

riſhed z yet even this could not reclaim them, and it 

was but in conſequerice of repeated orders from the mo- 

ther country that they reftored Buenos Ayres. This 
neceſſary undettaking was now become eaſy. The Spa- 

niards, who had multiplied in Paraguay, were ſtron 

enough to reſtrain or deftroy the nations that might * 

poſe them. They accordingly tnet with no great di 

culty. Juan Ortiz de Zarate executed it in 1 580, and 

rebuilt Buenos Ayres upon the old (pot, which had 

forfaken for forty years. - The petty nations'that ix 

in the neighbourhood, ſubmitted to the yoke, of bo! 

to diſtant parts to enjoy their freedom. 

As ſoon as the colony was provided with a did Preſent ſi- 
it began to acquire ſome ſolidity; and in proceſs of he Spa. 
time, the formed four great provinces, the Tacuman, niards 
Santa Crux de la Sierra, Paraguay proper, and Rio de Paraguay. 
la Plata. In all this immenſe ſpace; there are but twelve 
towns, ſcattered up and down, which In Europe would 
be reckoned only ſmall market towns. They 'confift f 
8 few houſes or huts, placed without any regularity, und 
parted by little woods' or groves, ſo that every houſe 
looks like a ſingle plantation. All round each town are 
fome ſmall vilages-of conquered lidians. ' The reſt of 
the country is entirely a wilderneſs, ot inhabited by inde- 
pendent ſavages. Their rage againſt thoſe who have 
forced them to fſy to inaccefMible* mountains is ineen- 
ceivable. They are continualiy coming down, in hopes 
of murdering forme of their ty rafits. Theſe inroads pr 
vent all communication be iſh 

1 e 50 raff e 

The capital Il bas fome defeQs that! gte Yetri- 
mental to induſtry; ' Buepos Ayres has indeed ſome all⸗ 
E The ſſtuation is betty and pleaſant; and the 
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BO O air temperate. The country affords a-chearful proſe 
f I. pect, and would be fertile, if they would take. the pain 


to cultivate it. The buildings, which were all of earth 
forty years ago, are more. ſolid and more commodious, 
ſince they have learnt to make brick and lime. The 
population amounts to 16,000 ſouls, and the white 
people may be about a quarter of the number. One 
ſide of the town, is defended by a fortreſs, with a gar- 
riſon of a thouſand men; and the reſt is ſurrounded by 
the river. Theſe precautions are extremely proper, but 
inadequate to the end propoſed. 

Tux town ſtands, ſeventy leagues from the ſea, 
Large. ſhips cannot, come up to it, and the ſmalleſt 
veſſels run great riſques i in ſailing up a river that wants 
depth, is full of iſlands, ſhoals and rocks, and where 
ſtorms are more frequent and more. dreadful than on 

the ocean. They are obliged to anchor every night on 
the ſpot they come to; and on the calmeſt days, a pilot 
muſt go before in 3 boat 10 take the ſoundings, and 
trace the way for them. The danger i is not over even 
in the harbour, which is within three leagues of the 
town. Though the ſhips take care to caſt all their au- 
chors, ang to ſecure their cables with ſtrong iron chains, 
they are in danger of being ſunk by a furious wind, 
which comes from the frontiers of Chili, and, as it 
meets with nothing to check i its progreſs over a plain a 
three hundred leagues, grows ſtill more impetuous as it 
enters the channel of the tiver. 

Ir. the Spaniards had not been too much directed by 
chance, in fixing moſt of their American ſettlements, 
they, would have occupied t the port of Inſenada, or that 
of Baragon, at the entrance of the river Plata, to the 
weſt, or that of Mal onado, that lies on the ſame line 
to the gaſt. The frequent accidents, that have happened 
on, the river, and other political reaſons, have at lat 


* gonvipced the court of Madrid of t the! improper n 
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of Buenos Ayres, and in 1726, they. built a citadel forty B oy K 
leagues lower, at Monte Video, flanked with four baſ- 3 
tions, and defended by a numerous artillery, and a gar- 
riſon of two hundred men. They afterwards found 
that this harbour was only fit. for ſmall veſſels, and 
therefore removed to Maldonado, where the fortificati- 
ons were built by the Guaranis without pay, as were 
likewiſe thoſe of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. It is 
by nature one of the fineſt harbours in the world. It 
is large enough to contain the moſt numerous fleet; and 
the entrance which is narrow, is very eaſily defended. 
The air is excellent, there is plenty of wood, and the 
ſoil is very fertile. When once they have ſubdued the 
natives, who are a reſolute, warlike and robuſt people, 
and when the families which are removed thither from 
time to time, from the canary iſlands, have improved the 
lands, it will be a complete ſettlement. The ſhips that 
are ſailing from Europe to the South ſeas, will find there 
a ſafe harbour, and all the refreſhments they may want. 
In time it will become the natural ſtaple for the trade 
of Paraguay; and may ſtill be improved, when the 
Spaniards ſhall have adopted better principles of govern: 
ment. At preſent it is not very conſiderable. __ . 

Tn richeſt produce that is peculiar to that conti- Trade of 
nent, is the herb of Paraguay. It is the leaf of a mid- 1 
dle ſized tree. The taſte is not unlike that of mallows, 
and the ſhape. is that of an orange tree. It is divided 
into three claſſes. The firſt, called cagcuys, is the bud 

when it is juſt opening to unfold its leaves, It is far 
ſuperior to the other two, but will not keep ſo long, 
and it is therefore difficult to export it to any diſtance. 
The next, which is called caamini, is the full grown 
leaf ſtripped of its ſtalks, If the ſtalks are left on, it is : 
called caaguazu, which is the third ſort. The leaves 
are firſt roaſted, and then kept in pits digged:i in the 
ground, and covered with bulls hides. f 
Vor. II. * "Tax 
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The mountains of Maracayu, at the eaſt ſide of Pa. 
raguay, futhiſh the herb that is moſt eſteemed,” The 
tree does not grow on the tops of the hills, but in the 
marſby bottoms that lie between them. This herb fir 
grew famous in diſtant parts, being ſent from Aſſump- 
tion, which is called the capital of Paraguay, though in 
fact it is a very inconſiderable place. It had always 
been the delight of the ſavages ; and the firſt exportati- 
on returned conſiderable profits, but the town was ſoon 
obliged to drop this trade, having loſt all the Indians of 
that territory in ſending the herb fo far. There fe- 
mained nothing but a deſert for forty leagues round the 
place, fo that the inhabitants loſt the only chance they 


had of enriching themſelves. 


Tux new Villa Rica, near Maracayu, engroffed thi 
branch of trade, but were ſoon obliged to ſhare it with 
the Guaranis, who at firſt gathered the herb only for 
their own uſe, but ſoon began to fell it. This employ- 
ment, together with a journey of four hundred leagues 
going and coming, kept them at a diſtance from home 
great part of the year, ſo that they grew unmindful of 
religion, and unconnected with the colony. Many of 
them periſhed by change of air and fatigue. Some ger 


weary of this laborious employment, and ran away into 
the woods, where they reſumed their former way of life 


Beſides, the villages having no men to defend them, lay 
expoſed to the inroads" of the enemy. To obviate thelt 
inconveniencies, the miffionaries ſent for ſeeds from Ma- 
racayu, and fowed them in thoſe parts of their ground 
that were moſt analagons to the ſoil of the mountain 
Theſe trees have multiplied exceedingly, and have not 
degenerated, at leaſt not viſibly. - 

Tux produce of theſe plantations added to that which 
grows ſpontaneouſly, is very conſiderable.” Some 1 
conſumed in Paraguay, and Chili and Peru take off an. 
nually 100,000 arrobes, which, at the rate of 23 le 
441 9 2 en 
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12 ſous 6 deniers, (near one guinea) make an ar- BOOK 


ticle of exportation of 2, 36a, 500 livres. (about 
103, 360ʃ. | 

THis herb which the Spaniards of South America 
extol as a preſervative againſt moſt diſeaſes, is uſed all 
over that part of the new hemiſphere. It is dried and 
almoſt powdered, and then put into a cup, with ſugar, 
lemon juice, and ſweet- ſcented paſte; then they pour 
boiling water upon it, and drink it off directly, before 
it has time to turn black. 

THz herb of Paraguay is not an object of utility to 
Europe ; but that country is valuable on other accounts, 
and in particular for the hides its ſends over. When the 
Spaniards forſook Buenos Ayres in 1538, they left ſome 
horned cattle in the neighbouring fields, which they 
had brought over from their own country. They mul- 
tiplied to ſuch a degree in thoſe paſtures, that nobody 


thought it worth his while to take them home when 


the town was reſtored, Afterwards they contrived to 
knock them on the head, merely for the ſake of their 


hides. The manner in which they”; do it is curious 


enough, 
A NuMBER of huntſmen on . repair to the 


Places when they know there are moſt wild bulls, Each 
purſues his own beaſt, and hamſtrings him with a ſharp 


iron cut in the ſhape of a creſcent, and faſtened to a 
long handle. When he has brought him to the ground, 
he purſues others and diſables them in the ſame manner. 
After ſome days ſpent in this violent exerciſe, they ride 


back, find the bulls where they had left them, flay 


them, and carry away the hides, and ſometimes. the 


3 


tongues and the fat, and all the reft they leave to be de- 


voured by numbers of vultures and other birds of prey. 
| Hipss were ſo cheap at firſt, that they would hardly 


fetch one livre ſix ſous a- piece (about 17. 1d. though - 


the buyers refuſed a great nn becauſe they were not 
of 
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B O OK of the right ſize; but they are grown dearer ſince there 
are fewer hulls. This decreaſe is not owing fo much 
ot to the huntſmen as to the wild dogs. "Thoſe miſchiey- 
ous animals make ſuch havock, that the colony i is in 
danger of loſing that lucrative branch of trade. The 
government of Buenos Ayres, has endeavoured to pre- 
vent this misfortune by ordering part of the garrifon 
out to deſtroy thoſe fierce dogs. The ſoldiers, at their 
return from this neceſſary expedition, were ſo hooted 
at, that they would not go any more on an errand that 
caſt a ridicule upon them, and expoſed them to the con- 
tempt of their own countrymen. 

Tu deficiency in the article of hides, will by made 
up by tobacco, which they have begun to cultivate in 
Paraguay with good ſucceſs. They already ſend over 
a conſiderable quantity every year; as likewiſe vicuna 
wool, which comes from the mountains; and metals; 
all which productions are foreign to the colony, 

Tux firſt Spaniards who came to Paraguay, made no 
doubt but a country that lay ſo near Peru muſt contain 
great riches. They acted in conſequence of this per- 
ſuaſion, which was kept up for a whole century by 
ſome very triflings incidents. At laſt they were forced to 
give up this chimerical idea; but after it had long been 
diſbelieved, it was again revived to ſerve ſome private 
purpoſe. It is now certainly known that Paraguay has 
no gold or ſilver but what comes from Chili and Potoſi. 
Some of it circulates in the colony; a deal more is 
ſmuggled into the Portugueſe ſettlements ; and every 
Paraguay Year about five millions are ſhipped off from Buenos 


owes its Ayres for the mother country. 
celebrity + Tnis account of the natural and moral properties, 


tothe ſet. 
tlements as well as of the riches of Paraguay, does not convey 


the Jeſuits the idea of a very famous colony. It has been indebted 


3 n for the attention that has all along been paid to it, to 


Remarks an eſtabliſhment formed! n its center, which, after long 
on theſe debates, 
ſettle- 
ments. 
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debates, has at laſt met with the approbation of the BOOK, 
wiſeſt men. The opinion we are to entertain of it, 1 
ſeems at laſt to be determined by philoſophy, before 

which ignorance, prejudice, and faction ſhould diſap- 

pear, as ſhades vaniſh before the light. 

Tur Jeſuits intruſted with the miſſions of Peru, 
being informed how the Incas governed their empire 
and made their conqueſts, adopted their plan in the 
execution of a grand project they had formed. The 
deſcendants of Manco Capac, marched to their frontiers 
with powerful armies, compoſed of ſoldiers who at leaſt 
knew how to obey, to fight, and to intrench themſelves; 
and who, with better offenſive weapons than thoſe of. 
the ſavages, had ſhields and defenſive weapons, which. 
their enemies had not. They propoſed to the nation 
they wanted to add to their empire, to embrace their 
religion, laws, and manners, to quit their foreſts and 
to live in ſociety, They frequently met with oppoſi- 
tion, Moſt of thoſe people held out a great while in 
defence of their prejudices and their liberty. The Incas. 
then had recourſe to patience, and ſent freſh deputies, 
who again endeavoured to perſuade them. Sometimes. 
thoſe deputies were murdered; ſometimes the ſavages 
fell upon the army of the Incas. Theſe fought bravely. 
and had always the advantage. They conſtantly ceaſed. 
fighting as ſoon as they had obtained the viQory..If they 
took any priſoners, they treated them fo kindly, that 
they were in raptures with the yoke of theſe humane 
conquerors, and made ſuch a favourable report at home, 
that their nation became entirely attached to them. A 
Peruvian army was ſeldom the aggreſſor, and the Inca 
has often been known to forbear hoſtilities, even after 
he had experienced the perfidy of the barbarians, and 
ſeveral of his ſoldiers had been murdered. 

THe Jeſuits, who had no army, only made uſe of per- 
ſuaſion. They went into the foreſts to look for the ſa. 
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BOO * vages, and prevailed upon them to renounce their old 
, cuſtoms and prejudices, to embrace a religion which 


they could not underſtand, and to enjoy the ſweets of 
ſociety which they were ſtrangers to. 

THE Incas had another advantage over the Jeſuits, 
which was, the nature of their religion, calculated to 


ſtrike the ſenſes. It is a more eaſy matter to perſuade 


men to worſhip the ſun which they fee, than to adore 
an inviſible God, and to believe doQrines and myſteries 
which they cannot comprehend. Accordingly the Je- 
ſuits were ſo wiſe as to civilize the ſavages in fome 
meaſure, before they attempted to convert them. They 
did not pretend to make them chriſtians, till they had 
made them men. As ſoon as they had got them toge- 
ther, they began to ſupply them with all the good 
things they had promifed them, and made them em- 
brace chriſtianity, when, by making them happy, they 
had made them tractable. 


Tux diviſion of lands into three ſhares ſor religions 


purpoſes, for the public, of for individuals; the work- 
ing for orphans, old people and ſoldiers ; the giving 
rewards for great actions; the inſpection and cenſure of 
manners; the effects of benevolence ; feſtivals inter- 
miygled with labour; military exerciſes, ſubordination, 
preſervatives againſt idleneſs, reſpect for religion and tbe 
laws, the union of political and religious authority in 
the ſame hands: in a word, whatever was admired in 
the legiſlation of the Incas, was practiſed in greater 
perfection at Paraguay. 

Tux Incas and the Jeſuits have alike eſtabliſhed an 
order that prevents the commiſſion of crimes, and in- 
fliQts the puniſhment. There is hardly ſuch a thing #3 


a delinquent in Paraguay. Their morals are pure, and 
are kept fo by gentler means ſtill than in Peru. The 
laws were ſevere in that empire; they are not ſo among 
the Guaranis. Puniſhments are not dreaded there, and 
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men fear nothing but the reproach of their own con- B 99 K 


ſcience. 

Ar ren the example of the Incas, the Jeſuits have 
eſtabliſhed the theocratical government, with the addi- 
tional advantage of confeſſion, which is of great ſer- 
vice, ſo long as its inſtitutors ſhall not make an ill uſe 
of it. This alone anſwers the end of penal laws, and 
keeps up a purity of manners. In Paraguay, religion, 
more forcible than the ſword, brings the guilty perſon 
to the feet of the magiſtrate. There, far from pallia- 
ting his crime, remorſe makes him rather aggravate it; 
and inſtead of eluding his puniſhment, he begs for it on 
his knees. The more public and fevere it is, the 
more it quiets the conſcience of the criminal. Thus 
puniſhment, which every where elſe is the dread of ma- 
lefaQors, is their comfort there, as it puts an end to re- 
morſe by expiation. The people of Paraguay have no 
civil laws, becauſe they know of no property; nor have 
they any criminal laws, - becauſe every one is his own 
accuſer and voluntarily ſubmits to his puniſhment ': 


their only laws are the precepts of religion. Theocracy 


would be the beſt of all governments, if it were pof- 
ſible to preſerve it in its purity : but then it muſt be 
always under the direction of virtuous men, deeply im- 
preſſed with its true principles; religion ſhould inſpire 
none but the duties of ſociety; ſhould call nothing a 
crime but what offends againſt the natural rights of 
mankind ; ſhould not, in its precepts, ſubſtitute pray- 
ers to labours, vain ceremonies of worſhip to works 
of charity, or needleſs ſcruples to. well-grounded re- 
morſe. 

Bur it can hardly be expected that Spaniſh or Italian 
Jeſuits, ſhould not have tranſmitted to Paraguay the 
monaſtic notions and practices of Rome or Madrid. 
However, if they have introduced ſome abuſes, it muſt 
de confeſſed it has been with ſuch peculiar advantages, 

3 : * Has that, 


BOOK that, perhaps, it is impoſſible to do ſo much yu to men 
. any where elſe, with ſo litile injury. 
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THERE; are more arts and conveniences in the re- 
publics of the Jeſuits than in Cuſco itſelf, without more 
luxury. The uſe of coin is unknown there. The 
watchmaker, the weaver, the lockſmith, the taylor, 
all depoſit their works in public warehouſes. They are 
ſupplied with all neceſſaries; for the huſbandman has 
laboured for them. The Jeſuits watch over the wants 
of all, with magiſtrates choſen by the people. | 

'THERE is no diſtinction of ſtations; and it is the 
only ſociety on earth where men enjoy that equality 
which is the ſecond of all bleſſings ; for liberty is un- 
doubtedly the firſt. 

Tur Incas and the Jeſuits have both made religion 
reſpectable by the dazzling pomp of outward ceremo- 
nies. Nothing could be more magnificent than the 
temples of the ſun; and the churches in Paraguay are 
equal to the fineſt in Europe. The Jeſuits have made 
their worſhip pleaſant, without making it an indecent 
farce. The Indians are allured to church by ſoothing 
muſic, affecting hymns, paintings that ſpeak to the eyes, 
and the majeſty of ceremonies; ſo that pleaſure is blend- 
ed with the exeiciſes of piety. It is there that religion 


is amiable, and that the people firſt love it in its miniſ- 


ters. Nothing can equal the purity of manners, the mild 
and tender zeal, and the paternal kindneſs of the Jeſuits . 
of Paraguay. Every paſtor is truly the father, as he is the 
guide of his pariſhioners. His authority is not felt, be- 
cauſe he commands, forbids, and puniſhes nothing, but 
what is commanded, forbidden and puniſhed by the re- 
ligion they all adore and love, as he himſelf does. 

IT ſhould ſeem that men muſt have multiplied ex- 
tremely under a government where no one is idle, 
where no one is fatigued with labour, where food is 
wholeſome and plentiful, and the ſame for all ; 7 
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all have comfortable abodes and good clothing; where B © OK 


the-agedy the-fick, widows and orphans, are aſſiſted 
in a manner unknown to all the earth beſides ; where 
every one marries from choice ard not for intereſt, 
and where a number of children is a comfort, and can 
never be a burden ; where debauchery, the offspring 
of idleneſs, that corrupter of opulence and poverty, 
never haſtens the decays of human life; where nothing 
ſtirs up factitious paſſions, or contradicts thoſe that are 
regulated by nature and reaſon ; where the people en- 
joy the advantages of trade, and are not expoſed to the 
contagion of vice and luxury; where plentiful maga- 
Zines, and a friendly intercourſe between nations united 
in the bonds of the ſame religion, are a ſecurity againſt 
any ſcarcity that might happen from the inconſtancy or 
inclemency of the ſeaſons ; where public juſtice has 
never beeri reduced to the cruel neceſſity of condemning 
a ſingle malefaQor to death, to diſgrace, or to any pu- 
niſhment of a long duration; where the very names of a 
tax or a law ſuit, thoſe two terrible ſcourges which 
every where elſe afflict mankind, are unknown; ſuch a 
country muſt naturally be expeQed to be the moſt po- 
pulous in the world; but this is not the caſe. 

Tris dominion, which began in the year 1610, ex- 
tends from the Parana, which falls into the Paragua - 
under the 27th degree of ſouth latitude, to the Uragua 
that falls into the ſame river towards the 34th degree. 
On the banks of thoſe two great rivers, which deſcend 
from the mountains near Brazil, in the fertile plains that 
lie between them, the Jeſuits had already, in 1676, 
ſettled twenty-two villages; how populous they were 
is not known, In 1702, there were twenty-nine, con- 
ſiſting in all of 22,761 families, which made a popu- 
lation of 89, 491 ſouls. The habitations and inhabi- 
tants have increafed ſince, and the whole may now 
amount to 200,000. | | 38 
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erecting with ſo much care and pains. 


urged above a hundred years ago, has been props- 
niſtry have ſearched for theſe hidden treaſures, the 


would never have opened that door to every kind of 


of the people, and contrary to the remonſtrances of the 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND 'TRADE 


Tas religious legiſlators have long been ſuſpeQed of 
curtailing the lift of their ſubje&s to defraud Spain of 
the tribute they had ſubmitted to pay; and the court of 
Madrid has expreſſed ſome uneaſineſs on that account, 
An exact inquiry has diſpelled thoſe injurious and ill- 
grounded ſuſpicions. It was not very likely that 4 ſo- 
ciety that was always jealous of their honour, ſhould 
for a mean and low intereſt, ſacrifice a ſenſe of great- 
neſs, adequate to the majeſty of the ſtructure they were 


THrossx who were ſufficiently acquainted with the 
genius of the ſociety not to flander it ſo groſly, gave 
out that the Guaranis did not multiply, becauſe they 
periſhed by working in the mines, This accuſation, 


gated by the ſame ſpirit of avarice, envy and ill nz- 
ture, that firſt invented it. The more the Spaniſh mi. 


more they have been convinced that they were all chi- 
merical. If the Jeſuits had found mines, they certainly 


vice, which would foon have waſted their empire and 
ruined their power. 

OTHERs are of opinion that the oppreſſion of monkiſh 
government muſt have checked the population of the 
Guaranis. But this is hardly reconcileable with that 
blind confidence, and that exceſſive attachment the 
Guaranis are ſaid to have for the miſſionaries who go- 
vern them. Oppreſſion conſiſts in impoſling labour and 
tribute ; in arbitrary. levies of men and money fo com- 
poſe armies and fleets, deftined for deſtruction; in the 
forcible execution of laws impoſed without the conſent | 


magiſtrates ; in the violation of public, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of private privilege ; in the undue exerciſe of 


a pretended divine authority, enforced by the ſword of 
zuſtice. 
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juſtice. This is opprefſion. But it can never exiſt, B o OR 
where every action is the teſult of voluntary ſubmiſſion, =] 


and proceeds from inclination founded on conviction, 
and where nothing is done but from. choice, and full 
approbation. This is that gentle ſway of opinion, the 
only one, perhaps, that it is lawful for one man to ex- 
ercife over another, becauſe it makes them happy who 
ſubmit to it. Such is moſt certainly that of the Jeſuits 
in Paraguay, ſince whole nations are come of their own 
accord, to incorporate into their government, and not 
one has ever thrown off the 'yoke. No one will dare 
to aſſert that fifty Jefuits have been able to compel two 
hundred thouſand Indians to be their ſlaves, who had it 
in their power either to murder their prieſts, or to run 
away to the deſerts. This ſtrange paradox would nevet 
be believed, even by the moſt credulous. 

SOME have ſuſpected that the Jeſuits had propagated 
thoſe high notions of celibacy amongſt theit people, 
which were fo prevalent in Europe in the dark ages of 
ignorance, and are not yet entirely eradicated, notwith- 
ſtanding the continual expoſtulations of nature, reafon 
and ſociety. But this is far from being the caſe. The 
miſſionaries have not ſo much as told their converts of a 
ſuperſtition which was totally unfit for that climate, 
and would have defeated their beſt inſtitutions. 
LAST Lx, our politicians have accounted for the want 
of population of the Guaranis, from their having no 
property. Undoubtedly the maxim we go upon; when 
we conſider property as a ſource of multiplication, both 
of men and ſubſiſtence, is an unqueſtionable truth; but 
ſuch is the fate of the beſt inſtitutions, that qur politi- 
cal errors will often endanger them. Under the law 
of property, when it is attended with avarice,.ambition, 
ſuxury, a multitude of imaginary wants and a thouſand 
other irregularities ariſing from the imperfeQions of our 
governments; the bounds of our poſſeſſions, ſometimes 

too 
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B O OK too much confined, ſometimes too much extended, at 
air , once ſtop both the fertility of our lands and the increaſe 
of our ſpeties. Theſe inconveniences exiſt not in Pa- 
raguay. All are ſure of a ſubſiſtence ; all conſequently 
enjoy the great benefits of property without the name. 
It is not therefore properly the want of it that has pre- 
vented the progreſs of their population; but other 
cauſes may be aſſigned. 
Fist, the Portugueſe of S. Paul, in 1631, deſtroyed 
twelve or thirteen communities in the province of Gua- 
yra, the neareſt to Brazil. Ihe greateſt part of the 
97,000 Indians who lived there, periſhed by the ſword, 
or in ſlavery, or with hunger in the foreſts. Only 
12,000 eſcaped, who fled for ſafety to other parts fur- 
ther diſtant from the Portugueſe. 
Tr1s deſtruction, the repairing of which mult be 
the work of ages, was followed by flow but inceſſant 
. #9 loſſes. The ſavage nations that hovered about the ha- 
1 bitations of the Guaranis, to carry off their proviſions, 
Fil barbarouſly murdered all who offered to oppoſe them. 
_ Tnosx calamities have been followed by another far 
= more dreadful. The Europeans brought the ſmall-pox 
1 amongſt the Guaranis, and that diſtemper is more fatal 
1 in Paraguay than any other country in the world. It 
1 ſweeps away thouſands, and hardly any ever recover. 
| It is ſurprizing that the Jeſuits, who could not be ig- 
| norant of the ſalutary effects of inoculation on the banks 
Fi of the Amazon, ſhould perſiſt in negleQing ſo ſafe 
1 and eaſy a method of ſaving the lives of their converis. 
1 It can ſcarce be ſuppoſed that legiſlators ſo enlightened 
| | could be prejudiced by the ridiculous objections of ſome 
| 
| 
| 


ignorant divines, againſt a practice ſo nn au- 
thorized by its great ſueceſs. 
Bxs lors theſe cauſes of depopulation, the 9 
FF nis meet with others from their own climate, which of 
1 8 ſew? breeds contagious Giſtempers, eſpecially on- the 
1 * banks 
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banks of the Parana, where thick and conſtant fogs, BOOK 


under a ſultry ſky, make the air damp and un holſe- 
ſome. The Guaranis are the leſs able to reſiſt the ma- 
lignancy of theſe vapours, as they are great eaters, 
though in a hot country. I hey eat their fruit green, 
and their meat almoſt raw; this occaſions a bad digeſ- 
tion, foul humours, and infirmities which they tranſ- 
mit to their poſterity. The maſs of blood being tainted 
by improper food and a noxious air, is not likely to pro- 
duce a numerous and long-lived offspring. | 

Tur Chiquitos, though they advance further into 
the torrid zone, are much ſtronger than the Guaranis, 
who live nearer the tropic and beyond it. Under the 
name of Chiquitos are included many ſmall nations, 
inhabiting a ſpace that extends from the 14th to the 
21ſt degree of ſouth latitude. That country is hot, 
hilly and fruitful ; and interſected on the weſt ſide by 
three rivers, which all meet and take the name of Ma- 
dera; and this at laſt falls into the great river of the 
Amazons, 


Tux firſt conquerors of Peru were acquainted with 


the Chiquitos, but could not ſubdue them; and their 
ſucceſſors attempted it in vain. In 1692, the Jeſuits 


undertook what force could never effect. This project 


alarmed the Spaniards of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, who 
made a great profit of the ſlaves they took in thoſe parts, 


and ſold very dear to work in the mines of Potoſi, 
and for other purpoſes. They knew that the miſſio- 


naries, who, either from religion or from ambition, had 


quite other views and other maxims, ' would never. 


ſuffer their converts to be oppreſſed, and would not 
be at a loſs for means to prevent it. Their labours were 
obſtructed by craft, by violence, by calumny, and by 
all the arts that ſavage rapaciouſneſs could invent: but 
their conſtancy got the better of all oppſition, and the 
n 1 mtr 10 # 2007 frnQture 
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B © 0 K ſtructure was ** upon the very plan that bad been 
laid down. 

By the year 1726, there were ſix large communities, 
among the Chiquitos at a great diſtance from. each other 
and parted by immenſe foreſts. The population ex- 
ceeded 40,000 ſouls. Their number has continued in- 
creaſing, and was almoſt double in 1746, when the 
new republic acknowledged the dominion of Spain, on 
the ſame terms as the Guaranis had done before, and 
they copied them in every thing. 

Bork theſe ſtates have raiſed an inſurmountable bar. 
rier between them and the Spaniards. They both have 
all things in common. It is the commonwealth that 

| carries on trade. Their manufactures are the fame, and 
we ſo is their agriculture, In all parts they cultivate ſugar, 
1 tobaceo, cotton, fruits, the natural corn of the cauniry, 
. and all the ſeveral ſorts that grow in Europe. Moſſ of 
our animals have multiplied there, and the caws and 
horſes have not degenerated. The only difference be- 
= tween the two nations is, that the Chiquitos are ſlrong 
= er, mote temperate, more aſſiduous, more active, and 
= more laborious than the Guaranis, In all theſe relpe®s 
=: they are no leſs ſuperior to the Majes. _ 

Tre Mojes live in the 12th degree of ſouth latitade 
To the eaſt, their. country is parted from Peru by the 
Cordeleras, To the ſouth, it is not far from Pa 
To the north and weſt are unknown lands. About the 
year 1670, a . Spaniſh Jeſvit named Baraza, a may 
of great ſenſibility and reſolution, took pity on theſe 
poor ſavages, who lived without culture, without reli- 
gion, and without morals. He fixed theſe roving men, 
and governed them by the laws of the Gueranis, His 
labours and thoſe of his ſucceſſors had collected ng lels 
than 30,000, ſouls by the beginning of the century. We 
have no accounts of the progreſs of this. eſtabliſhment; 
but if we may Judge by the length of time, and the 

'- pains 
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pains that have been taken, we muſt PD it to be 
very conſiderable. 

Tux Jeſuits were inceſſantly labouring to unite theſe 
three commonwealths, by civilizing the vagabond na- 
tions that are diſperſed up and down the intermediate 
deſerts ; but their ſcheme, the execution of which was 
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doubtful, or at leaſt very remote, was not conſiſtent 


with the ſordid views of the Spaniſh adventurers. Thoſe 
barbarous uſurpers of the new world, had done good 
ſervice to religion, as long as it was a pretext for ſhed- 
ding blood to get gold; but they no longer attended 
to it, when its deſign was to' humanize the ſavages, 
in order to make them happy. Thoſe deſtroyers con- 
ſidered the Americans who had eſcaped their fury, but 
as ſo many inſtruments for their avarice. After they 
had ſtripped them of their poſſeſſions, they reduced them 
to ſlavery, and doomed them to work in the mines. 
But the Jeſuits were too artful for them, and obtained 
of government the freedom of all the Indians they could 
perſuade to come out of their foreſts and lurking places, 
and to live in ſociety. - They ſoon found this was nota 
ſufficient ſecurity to their republic, and thought its ſta - 
bility required that the conquerors ſhould be excluded 
from interfering with them under any pretence what- 
ſoever. They ſoreſaw that if they were admitted as 
traders, or even as mere travellers, they would aſſume 
a havghty and ſopercilious behaviour, would breed 
diſturbances, would ſow diſſentions in thoſe peaceable 
abodes, with the ſeeds of al} kinds of corruption by 
their bad example. The meaſures that were taking 
againſt theſe dangerous men; offended them the more, 
as they met with the approbation of the wiſe. They 
were fo exaſperated, that they filled the whole world 
with odious imputations, which, upon ſome flight ap- 
pearances, were taken for demonſtrations, 
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the labours of their artificers, and the herb of Paraguay, 
to Buenos-Ayres, and received money in exchange, 
out of which they firſt took up the tribute of 5 livres 
5 ſous, (about 47. 7d.) which every man above eighteen 
and under fifty years of age paid to the king. The re- 
mainder went to buy ſuch European goods as were 
wanted for the colony. "This was the ground of the chief 
accuſations that were brought againſt the Jeſuits. They 
were traduced throughout the whole world as a ſociety 
of merchants, who under the veil of religion, aden 
only to their own ſordid intereſt. "ol 

IT muſt be confeſſed at leaſt, that the ſounders of the 
firſt inſtitutions in Paraguay did not deſerve this cenſure, 
The deſerts through which they travelled, afforded nei- 
ther gold nor mercantile commodities. They found no- 
thing there but foreſts, ſerpents, and moraſſes:; ſome- 
times death, or horrid 'torments, and always exceſſive 
fatigue. The hardſhips they endured with ſo much pa- 
tience, and the infinite pains they took to come at the 
ſavages, and induce them to quit their roving life, are 
far beyond what could have been compaſſed by menof 
common abilities. They never dreamt of appropriating 
tothemſelves the produce of a land, which their careonly 
prevented from being a habitation of wild beafts. Their 
ſucceſſors may poſſibly have been aQuated-by leſs pure 
and diſintereſted motives; but if they have been fo baſe 
as to ſeek for an increaſe of riches where they ought 
to have only ſought the glory of God and the good 
of mankind ; if they have acquired lands and amaſſed 
treaſures in America to purchaſe conſequence in Europe, 
and to increaſe their influence all over the world; it is 
an ambition that has never affected the felicity of theit 
converts. Thoſe people have always enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted tranquillity, and lived ſo happily that 2 
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had no reaſon to lament the want of property, which B in O K 
they had no notion of, nor of ſuperfluities which they Ts 5 


did not want. 

BuT ſome who have not accuſed the Jeſuits of Para- 
guay of avarice, have cenſured their inſtitutions as he- 
ing the work of blind ſuperſtition, If our idea of ſu- 
perſtition is juſt, it retards, the progreſs of population; 
it devotes to needleſs practices the time that ſhould be 
employed in the labours of ſociety ; it ſtrips; the labo- 
rious man, to enrich the ſolitary and lazy ; it promotes 
diſcord nnd perſecution for things of little moment; it 
gives the ſignal for revolt in the name of Gods it frees 
its miniſters from obedience to the laws, and from:the 
duties of ſociety : in a word, it makes the people miſer- 
able, and arms the wicked againſt the righteous. ,,But 
there is rio ſuch thing in Paraguay; and if ſuperſtition 
has created the happy. inſtitutions, of theſe chriſtians, 
who are ſtrangers to all the world beſides, it is the ad 
time it ever did any good to men. 33 

PoLiTICAL jealouſy, ever reſtleſs, ever fearful ever 
ambitious, ſuſpected with more probability, that the re- 
publics formed by the Jeſuits might c one day aſpire after 
abſolute independence, and poſſibly attempt to oyer- 
throw the power under whoſe protection they had been 
nurſed. Thoſe,men who were ſo gentle, ſo. per fecily 
united amongſt themſelves, and ſo aſſiduous in their la- 
bours, were at the ſame time the beſt ſoldiers in all A- 
merica. They were well trained up and exerciſed ; 
they obeyeg from a religious principle, and fought with 
the ſame zeal that brought the chriſtian martyrs to the 
ſcaffold, and the ſame enthuſiaſm: that, overthrew fo 
many empires by the hands of the followers of Wodin 
and Mohammed. They were ſtill. in the ſull vigour of 
uncorrupted. manners and laws; whereas the, Spaniards 
in America, enervated by that floth which is the conſe- 
quence. of victory and cruelty, were no longer what 

Yor. II. | Cc | they 
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they had been at the time of their conqueſts} fo that | 
their fears were not altogether groundlefs. 

IN the governments that preceded the eftabliſhibnt 
of chriſtianity, and in moſt of them that did not adinit 
It, civil and religious authority was always in the fate 
hands, us derived from the fame ſource, and tending ts 
the ſame end; or the one was fo fubfervient to the: other; 
that the people could not ſeparate the two ideas, but 
were kept in awe by the one, whilſt they were ſerving 
the other. The wiſeſt lawgivers have always been'con. 
vinced that religion, as it prepared the minds of the 
people to obedience, muſt ſecure the 'continuance of it 
But in Europe, where chriſtianity roſe on the ruins of a 
barbarous religion and a great empire, this 'occafioned 
from theKirft a rivalſhip bet ween the two powers, thit 
of arms, and that of opinion, which were both- at the 
fame time contending for dominion over men and theit 
property. When the northern barbarians potiredl in 
upon the territories of the Roman empire, the chr 
tians, perfecuted by the heathen emperors, implored 

the aſſiſtance of thefe hoſtile foreigners, againſt the g- 
vernment that oppreſſed thiern. They preached to theſt 
conquerors a new religion, which made it their dut v 
extirpate the old; and afked for the materials of tht 
temples to build cherches. The favages readily gan 
away what did not 'betorty to them ; they offered up 
to chreſtiatity all its enemies and their on they took 
1a1ids and men, and Pave the Church a Mare of bow 

They detnanded tribute, but erempted the clergy, be- 
cxuſe they eoiltiterviiced' their uſurpitions, 
turtied prieſts, and prieſts became lords. The great 
attached'rite priviteges of their birth to the [prieſthood 

which'they'eftibraced. The biſhops :mprinted the ſeal 
of religion on che aH; they poffeſſed. From this mit- 
ture arid cunfuſion of birth with high ſtations; of litles 
50 92 monſtrous 
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monſtrous from its birth, and which in proceſs of time B — K 
became enormous ; a power, which, from the very firſt, hens 
was diſtin from the only true power, which is that of 
government; a power, which: attempted to raiſe itſelf 
above government, but having been unſucceſsful in the 
attempt, has ſince ſeparated from it, and only lorded it 
over ſuch as were willing to ſubmit. Theſe two powers 
are fo diſcordant, that they ate inceſſantly diſturbing 
the harmony of "ſtates and empires. | 
Tux Jeſuits of Paraguay, who were well acquainted 
with this ſource of diviſion, have been warned by the 
miſchief their fociety has ſometimes done in Europe; 
and have exerted themſelves to promote the real hap- 
pineſs of America. They have united both powers 
imo one, making every thing ſubordinate to religion; 
which gave them the entire diſpoſal of the thoughts, af- 
ſecions and faculties of their converts. "The queſtion 
is, whether they did it for their own ſakes, or for the 
ſake of their fubjeas. | e | 
Tux readineſs with whichtheſe miſſionaries, on their 
being diſmiſſed by the court of Madrid; have evacuates 
Wo empire which they could ſo euſily have defended, has 
WS uſtified them in the opinion of a great part of the pub- 
oc, from the imputation of ambition, which their ene 
ies have laid to their charge, and ſpread throughout 
I Europe. But. philoſophy, which fees with other eyes 
han the vulgar, waits:to judge theſe lawgivers; till the 
behaviour of the inhabitants of Paraguay decides for 

againſt them. If thoſe.nations ſubmit vo Spain, which 
das no right or force to appoſe againſt them, it will be 
id that the Jeſuits had taken more pains to inſpire 
nen With notions of obedience, than to ſet them fight 
s to the principles of natural equity, which thoſe ſa vu - 
5 woreſo much inclined to adopt ʒ and that by bend -- 
g them to ſubmiſſion by ighorance, they only made 
nem happier at firſt, in order to make them one day tie 
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B O OK tools of their own arbitrary will. But if theſe 


armed and diſciplined as they are, ſhould- repulſe the 
barbarous oppreſſors of their country; if they ſbou Wi 


avenge thoſe immenſe regions of all the blood thut 
Spain has ſned; philoſophers will then ſay: the Jeſvit 
have laboured for the happineſs of mankind with the 
diſintereſted ſpirit of virtue; that they have ruled over 
the inhabitants of Paraguay only to inſtruQthemz that 
whilſt they gave them a religion, they left them the 
fundamental notions of juſtice, which are the firſt pre 
cepts of true religion; and that they have chiefly er 
graved on their minds that principle of all/lawful a 
durable ſociety : that it is a crime for men collected u 
gether, to conſent to a form of government, which, by 
abridging them of the liberty of diſpoſing of their on 
fate, may one day make it their duty to commit crime 
Thus the tranquillity of Spaniſh America depends upa 

the opinions eſtabliſhed in Paraguay,, | ++ 
Invaſions INDEPENDENT of this danger, which may be ca 
Spaniſh A- ſidered as a domeſtic concern, Spaniſh America alvin 
mericais ſtands expoſed to foreign bande eſpecially from tit 
3 South Sea. It was long thought to be ſecure on tha 
of prevent · ſide, conſidering the diſtance, and the hazards of thi 
ing them. navigation, and how little thoſe ſeas were known. In 
Dutch, who did not think this coaſt of Americe fois 
acceſſible, ſent a ſmall ſquadron thither in 1643, whid 
eaſily took Baldivia, the chief port of Chili, and the bi 
to thoſe peaceful ſeas. They already poſſeſſed in im 
gination the treaſures of thoſe rleh provirices, whit 
want of ſickneſs began tu ſhake their hopes, The deal 
of theit chief ineteaſed their uneaſineſs, and the troop 
hat were ſent againſt them from Peru completely di 
_ cancerted them. Their reſolution forſook them at thi 
diſtance from home, and the fear of falling into th 
hands of a nation whoſe hatred they had ſo often expen 
| enced, determined them to embark again.” If ene 
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had more perſeverance, they might probably have held B O O K 
out till the arrival of the ſuccours that would have been 7 
ſent from the 905-5 when their firſt GI came 
to be known. 

Tux French were of this opinion, 2 in 1698 
they formed a ſettlement in the ſtreights of Magellan, 
and on that part of the coaſt of Chili which had been 
neglected by the Spaniards. This ſcheme was approved 
by Lewis XIV, who gave it the ſanQtion of public au- 
thority, The cloſe connections which he ſoon aſter en- 
tered into with the maſters of America; prevented the 
execution of a project, which was more- extenſive thaw 
it appezr:d to be. | 

Tu Engliſh had not waited for the example ſet them 
by Holland and France, to turn their attention to the 
South Sea: They were tempted by the mines as early 
as the year 1624, but the weakneſs of the prince who 
then governed them, proved the ruin of a conſiderable 
aſſociation formed for this great purpoſe. Charles II. 
reſumed this brilliant ſcheme, and ſent Sir John Nar- 
borough to reconnoitre thoſe latitudes that were ſo little 
known, and to endeavour to open ſome communication 
with the nations of Chili. That monarch was ſo im- 
patient to know the ſucceſs of the expedition, that when 
he was informed of the return of his admiral to the 
downs, he got into his barge; and went to meet him at 
Graveſend. Though this firſt attempt had been of no 
ſervice, the miniſtry were not diſcouraged. They ereQ- | 
ed the South Sea company in 1710, who found it more 
convenient, or perhaps more humane, to procure the 
treaſures of thoſe parts by trade than by conqueſt; 
They were quietly enriching themſelves, when a bloody 
war changed the ſituation of things. A ſquadron was 
ſent to the South Seas, under the command of Anſon, 
who would probably have executed the terrible opera- 
tions W in bis inſtructions, had it not been for 
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with ſtores or ammunition to ſtand a ſiege. If an attes. 
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the misfortunes that befel his ſquadron, which, from 
wrong meaſures at firſt ſeiting out, was forced ta double 
Cape Horn at a ſeaſon when it is impraQicable. - Since 
the year 1764, England is quietly trying for a ſettle» 
ment in the South Seas. The Engliſh admirals have 
already diſcovered ſeveral populous iſlands. - Time vil 
ſhew what uſe they may be of, and how far they may be 
ſerviceable towards bringing on ſome revolution. 
'THEsE are very ſlow ſteps for ambition. But if the 
noble and lawful deſire of delivering half the continent 
of America from the Spaniſh yoke, and an emulation to 
ſhare its riches by fair trade and induſtry ; if ſuch er. 
alted views ſhould animate a nation, it would be an eah 
matter, by purſuing the plan laid down for Anſon, to 
rob Spain at one ſtroke of all her American poſſeſſion 
beyond the ſouthern tropic. Twelve men of war, ſent 
from Europe with three or four thouſand troops, might 
ſafely undertake it. They would firſt get refreſhment 
in the Brazils, at Rio Janeiro, at St. Catherine's, and at 
all the Portugueſe fettlements, which are nearly con- 
cerned in the humbling of the Spaniards. If afterward 
theſe ſhips ſhould want to refit, they might ſafely putio 
on the uninhabited and uninhabitable coaſt of Patagonia 
at Port Deſire or at St. Julian. They would double 
Cape Horn in December and January, when thoſe ſeat 
are not more ſtormy than others. If they ſhould chance 
to ſeparate, they would meet at the deſart iſland of $6 
coro, and then fall upon Baldi via. 
Inis place is not ſo formidable as it appears. The 
fortifications indeed are conſiderable, but they are outol 
repair. There are a hundred pieces of cannon, but fev 
have carriages fit for uſe. They are never provided 


tive adminiſtration, a thing unknown in that country; 
ſhould remedy theſe diſorders, the reſiſtance would not 
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cers and ſoldiers diſgraced by, theit cximes, and h the 
baniſhment to which they are condemned, wu al- 
ways be wanting in the principles of honour, the EXPEr 
rience and the abilities requiſue.to. make 4 glorious. de- 
fence. The conquerors would find a ſafe harbour, ex: 
cellent timber, hemp, corn, and all the comforts, they 
could wiſh for after a long paſſage. The troops, who 
would ſoon recoyer in ſo healthy and plentiful a country, 
would attack the reſt of Chili with, great ſuperiority. 
Tris kingdom, which was formerly defended. by 
two thouſand ſoldiers, has now but five hundred, half 
horſe and half foot. It is trye, all the, Spagiards able 
to bear arms, and formed into companies, axe abliged 
to join the troops; but what could theſe encexvated and 
inexperienced, citizens do againſt well-diſciplined vete- 
rans ? But this is not the whole, The Araucos and their 
friends would no ſooner hear of this revolution, but, they 


ty is ſq well known, that the Spaniards. would bend all 
their efforts againſt theſe barbarians, and would no lon- 
ger think of oppoſing the Europeans. 4 
Tux coaſt of Peru would make till. leſs reſiſtance, 
Callao, the only fortified place, has but a garriſon of fix 
hundred men. The taking of this port wquld open the 
way to Lima, which is but two leagues off, and quite 
deſenceleſs. The ſuccours that might be ſent them 
from the inland parts, where there 1s not one ſoldier, 
would not ſave them; and the enemies ſquadroy would 
intercept a0] that might come from Panams by ſea. 
Panama itſelf, which has nothing but a bare wall, with- 
out a ditch or any outworks, would, ſaon be obliged to 
ſurrender : the garriſon, continually weakened by de- 
tachments they muſt ſend to defend Darien, Chagre and 
Porto-Bello, would be unable to repulſe a briſk attack. 
Ws will allow that the enemy, though he was maſter 
of the coaſts, would not be ſa of all Peru. No doubt 
the taking of two inconſiderable places is very different 
io am 6 e : from 
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would take the field of their own accord. Their cruel- 
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BOOK from the conqueſt of a vaſt empire. However, if we 
V conſider the bad diſpoſitions of the Indians, the diſcon- 
tent of the Creoles, their ſloth, their want of expe, 
rience, and their ignorance in the art of war; a great 
revolution may not be fo improbable a thing as it ap- 
pears at firſt ſight, The nation that ſhould attack the 
Spaniards, would have but little leſs advantage over 
them, than they themſelves had over the Americans 
when they firſt diſcovered them. What if the Jeſuits, 
with that ſpirit of ambition they are accuſed of, and 
that reſentment which religion itſelf cannot have extin- 
guiſhed in their hearts, ſhould join with the enemies of 
their perſecutors, and introduce them to a people who 
muſt ſtill retain an affection for them. How eafily 
might they engage all the inhabitants of Paraguay to te- 
volt, and ſtir up a general war of all America againſt 
Spain! What a triumph for that ſociety, for thoſe men 
who are ſaid to be ſo artful, and ſo eager in all their ſe- 
cret intrigues, if they could in their turn expel that na- 
tion from America, which has driven them out of al 
its dominions | | 
Bur ſuppoſing the ſucceſs of the conqueror ſhoul 
be confined to the taking of Callao and Panama, Spain 
would then be deprived of all the treaſures of the South 
Seas. To open the communication afreſh, the Spa- 
niards would be obliged to make conſiderable arma- 
ments; they muſt not be intercepted, and they muſt go 
round Cape Horn, or through the ſtraights of Magellan, 
Then, without a harbour to refit or recruit, they mult 
fight a ſquadron that had been ſupplied with all they 
wanted by the Iſthmus of Panama ; and if they could 
beat this ſquadron, they muſt afterwards be in a condi- 
tion to beſiege and take two places that would be u. 
liantly deſended. All this is not eaſily done. | 
1THOUT executing our ſcheme in its full extent, 
the navigation. of the South Seas may be intercepted. 
It may be done if only two ſtrong men of war can get 
thither 
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hither undiſcovered. By cruiſing to the north and B © ou 
ſouth of Lima, where all buſineſs centers, nothing that F 


comes in or out can eſcape them. The ſhips Which, on 
account of the winds and currents, muſt always keep 
in the ſame line, muſt neceſſarily fall under the enemy's 
ſails. When trade has ſuſtained ſo many loſſes as to be 
afraid of ſending out any more ſhips, there is indeed an 
end of captures; but if the commanders are ſo faithful 
to their country as to be unmindful of their own in- 
tereſt, and keep their ts the trade of Spain is at 
a ſtand. 0 : 


ALL theſe misfortunes, which may not be far off, con- 


ſidering the boldneſs of navigators, and the recent diſcove- 
ries made by the Engliſh in the South Seas, cannot other- 
wiſe be prevented, than by a ſtrong ſquadron conſtantly 


ſtationed there. The Spaniards have all the materials 
for it in their own hands. They are to be found in the 


South Sea, and are adapted to the climate. It muſt be 


granted that the crews, made up in a great meaſure of 


Indians or negroes, will never be equal to the Eu- 
ropean ſailors; but if they are carefully exerciſed, and 
accuſtomed to the ſea, to fire, to the manceuvre, and 
to diſciplme, they will be very well able to encounter 
men who are ſpent with the fatigues of a long navigati- 
on, a hot climate, ſickneſs, and bad proviſions, and who 
have no place where they can put in, in thoſe remote 


latitudes. * We may even venture to affirm, that if the 


Spaniards could once gain the affeQion of the Indians, 
and reconcile them to'their dominion, and if they could 
train them up to navigation, with ſuch'a naval force as 
we have been propoſing, no nation on earth would — 
to ſhew its flag in the South Seas. 

Bu r even ſuppoſing this is not to be expected, it would 
ſtill be highly proper to have a ſquadron always in readi- 
neſs, to be employed in caſe of a war. In the interval 
of pence, the men might — their leiſure time in ga- 

tthbering 
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BOOK thering up proviſions along the coaſt, which are waſted 
for want of opportunities and means of exporting them, 
'This would probably awaken the coloniſts out, of that 
lethargy into which they have been ſynk for theſe two 
centuries. When they were once ſure that they could 
ſend their produce to Panama withqut any expence, and 
that it would be conveyed dawn the Chagre at a mode- 
rate rate, to be ſhipped off for Europe; they would work 
with alacrity from a certainty of reaping the benefit of 
| their labour. Poſſibly in time their emulation might 
be ſuch as to induce the miniſtry to dig a canal, five 
leagues in length, which would complete the communi- 
cation between the two oceans, which is already ſo far 
& advanced by a navigable river. Government would of 
4 courſe ſhare with the people the benefits that would ac- 
| crue from the execution of this fcheme ; unleſs the Spa- 
| niards think it their intereſt to keep the iſthmus of Pa, 
nama ſhut up, as the caliphs of old, who would not 
open the iſthmus of Suez. The welfare of nations aud 
the utility of eommerce, loudly call for theſe two opes- 
ings, to facilitate a ſpeedy intercourſe between the ſeveral 
nations. Eaſtern deſpotiſm and Spaniſh indolence reſiſt 
that freedom of trade, and that ſpirit of ſocial equality, 
which they aze unacquainted with, They chuſe rather 
to ſtarve one hemiſphere that abounds with riches, and 
to ſee the other periſh with want and ſlavery, than to 
divide the earth and its treaſures between all its inha 
bitants. But perhaps, the court of Madrid apprehends 
that if the two ſeas were joined, Pery and Chili might 
be invaded by the northern ſea: this muſt now be in} 
quired into. 

Tux Spaniſh poſſeſſions on the northern ſea, extend 
from the gulph of Mexico to the Oroonoko. In that 
immenſe ſpace, thete are an infinite number of places 
where it is impaſſihle to land, and many more where 


landing would anſwer no end. All the poſts that have 
hitherto 
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hitherto been conſidered as important, ſuch as Vera- B 9 K 
Cruz, Chagte, Porto- Bello and Carthagena, are or- 
tified, and ſome of them in a very ſtrong manner. | 

ExPERIENCE has ſhewn that none of theſe places 
were impregnable. We know of ſome nations who 
are in a condition to ſeize upon any one that may ſuit 
them; and it is not impoſſible but there may be fome 
one power that has men, money and ſhips ſufficient to 
take them all one after another; and, what is ſtill more 
difficult, to keep them. The conſequence would be, 
that the air of thoſe rich countries, which almoſt all lie 
between the tropics, would deſtroy the conquerors a- 
pace. The climate is at all times dangerous for the Eu- 

ropeans, but mortal for ſix months in the year, and peſti- 

lential to all foreigners, accuſtoraed to temperate wea- 
ther, an eaſy life, and plentiful food. It appears from 
the moſt moderate computations, that three tenths of 
the French who go over to the American iſlands are 
deſtroyed by the climate, and four tenths of the Eng- 
liſh ; whereas the Spaniards loſe but one tenth on the 
continent, Which is much more unwholeſome. 

Tnouon human invention ſhould find out ſome me- 
thod of ſubduing the malignity of the climate, yet the 
conqueror would unavoidably be confined within the 
fortreſſes be bad taken, and muſt neyer expe& to ſhare 
the produce of the mines, that are at an immenſe diſ. 
tance from the ſeg. It is inconceivable how the boldeſt 
and moſt fertile genius would contrive to penetrate ints 
a deſert country, without a poſſibility of getting at any 
proviſions; how infantry alone could face a numerous 
and impetuouscavalry ; how they could advance through 
tremendous precipices, in a country where there never 
was but one bad road, which would certainly be braken 
up, and force their way through defiles, which five 
hundred cowards could defend _— an ny of twen · 
ty ne men, 
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is it to be thought that the American Spaniards will 
ſubmit to any foreign yoke whatever? From inclination, 
from lazineſs, from ignorance, from cuſtom, and from 


pride, they are ſtrictly attached to their religion and 
their government, and will never conform to new laws. 


Their prejudices. will furniſh them with weapons ſuf. 
ficient to repel their conqueror, as the Portugueſe, 
thrown into a remote corner of the earth, formerlydrove 
the Dutch out of Brazil, when they had almoſt entirely 
ſubdued it. 

NoTrinG would then r remain to ſecure the conqueſt, 
but to deſtroy all the Europeans ſettled there: for ſuch 
is the wretched fate of conquerors, that after they have 
ſeized upon a country, they muſt extirpate the inhabit- 
ants, But it would be odious and unjuſt to ſuſpe& that 
any civilized nation would be guilty of that exceſs of 
cruelty, which has devoted the Spaniards to the exe- 
cration of all ſucceeding ages, Beſides, this expedient 
would be as ſenſeleſs in a political as it is horrid in a 
moral light. Every nation would be forced, in order to 
draw advantages from its new poſſeſſions, to ſacrifice its 
own population, activity and induſtry, and with theſe 
its whole power. No people are ſo ignorant as not to 
know that from the beginning of the world, every ſtate 
whoſe views have been turned to the produce of mines, 
has miſerably periſhed, or languiſhed in poverty and 
ſlavery. 

Ver ſome maritime power might be ſo blinded by 
enthuſiaſm, as to aim at engroſſing thoſe advantages 
they now ſhare with rivals. Their intoxication would 
repreſent to them the mines carried to double their pre- 
ſent value, and culture to a hundred times what it is 
vow ; artificers quitting the countries where they are 
out of employment, to incorporate into-the nation that 
would ſupply America with food and raiment ; the ſhips 

that 
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that carried the fruits of their induſtry to the utmoſt 
parts of the earth, rotting in harbours where the ceſſa- 
tion of labour had put an end to navigation; every 
branch of trade neceſſarily falling into the only hands 
that are the diſpenſers of all treaſures; and the whole 


world in ſome meaſure under the laws of the nation 


that had invaded all its riches. 


Tuls flattering proſpe& would moſt certainly prove 


the ruin of any nation that ſhould build upon it ; but it 
would involve Spain in long and ruinous wars, which 
it is neceſſary and eaſy to prevent: this may be effected 
by means of a ſquadron that might be built in the iſland 
of Cuba. Her docks are the more conveniently placed 
at the Havanna, as the coaſts that are moſt frequented 
by their ſhips, are for the moſt part under the torrid 
zone. The woods of Europe are too ſoft to reſiſt the 
exceſſive heat of that climate, and they dry up; whereas 
thoſe of the country, grown up and hardened in the live 
ſun, 'will keep for ages with a little care. 

Bur it would be very wrong to confine the uſe of 
this navy to the defence of the Spaniſh coaſt. It might 
be uſefully employed in reviving the intercourſe between 
the national” colonies, which was formerly interrupted 
by. the privateers, and has been drooping ever ſince. 
They ſhould prevent illicit trade, and the diſputes it 
occaſions, They ſhould ſecure navigation, which is more 
precarious than ever, ſince the Engliſh were 70h in _ 
ſeſſion of Florida by the treaty of 1763. 

Sou men of reſtleſs diſpoſitions, who ohew' appre- 
hend danger where there is none, whilſt they do not fo 
much as ſuſpect it where it really is, have ſuggeſted 
that the-navigation of Spain might be intercepted at the 
entrance of the channel of Bahama. The harbour of 
St. Auguſtine is only fit for ſhips of a moderate fize,'and 
beſides, there are ſo many rapid currents in theſe la- 
N i "IE reefs and ſhoals; and ſuch frequent 
| 4277 ſtorms, 
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B Oo O K ſtorms, that it is impoſſible for the boldeſt ſailors do 
cruiſe there. It would be a greater misfortane to Sain, 

SD {f Great Britain ſhould find a harbour fit to admit u fleet 
on the coaſts of Florida in the gulph of Mexico, which 
at preſent are fo little known. Poſhbly this may not be 
the caſe; but as the court of Madrid cannot be ſure of 
it, the beſt way to guard againſt fach a —_— 10 do de 
provided with a good ſquadron, 

Tuis would anſwer another purpoſe which is full 28 
important. The Englith colonies in North Amerioa ate 
daily augmenting to a degree that excites univerſal aſto· 
niſhment, They may continue under the dominion of | 
the mother country, or perhaps they tray hake off the | 
yoke, Whichever is the caſe, their wants will increaſe | 
with their population, This is already fo-confiderzble, 
that the old markets ate not ſufficient for the exporta« | 
tion of their commodities; nor the uſual retorns enough | 
for their conſumption, Thatdefitiency muſt have been | 
the original cauſe of that greatferment, chat has lutie li | 
broke out in fo alarming. a manner. Great Britain does | 

| 


not ſeem as yet to be aware: of the true eauſes of thefe 
commotions, that give her ſo much uneaſi neſa; but ſhe 
will find it out ſooner or later. The Engliſh l be fen- 
ſible that the only way to reſtore tranquillity to their 
poſſeſſions abroad, is to give mote extent to theit wile. 
Neceſſity, as much as ambition, will make them con- 
querots in America, and it is moſt likeby the ſtorm will 
firſt break over Mexico. Nothing but the naval force 
of · Spain can prevent or avert the impending revolution. 
Inx rendezvous for theſe forces world be very il 
placed at the Havanna, San Domingo, Men- Crus, 
Porto-Bello, or Carthagena, all unbealthy places; but 
it ſhould be at Bayahonda, between St. Martha and 
Maracaybo. That ſpot, though but | little known, 


unites all the advantages that can be deſired; an ex- 
celleat hatbour of eaſy acceſs, and enſily made im- 
pregnable; 
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air; and a foil equally fit for culture and breeding cat- —_ 
tle. The — — inhabit that country, and who 
fiſh for pearls at Cape Vela, would either withdraw, or 
continue their peaceable occupations, if they were treated 
with humanity. From this ſhelter, the Spaniſh ſhips 
would keep their enemy's ſettlements in awe, and pro- 
te& their own. oy 
IxpEZD when they had onee fallen to leeward, they 
could eatily come back. 'The winds blowing regularly 
froni the ſeveral points between foath-eaft and north- 
eaſt, and the currents always ſetting to weſtward, muſt 
certainly make their paſſage very tedious. But this in- 
convenience muſt not be ſuffered to ſuperſede a project 
that is ſo evidently neceſſary. It would be a great ad- 
vantage, if this naval] force could occaſionally proceed 
to the South Seas; but unfortunately the nature of 
things will not admit of it. Before the ſquadron could 
1 ſail towards the line, it muſt go up to the latitude of 
| the ſtreights of Gibraltar, which would be as bad us 
ſailing from Europe. All that could be done, would 
be to train up ſeamen, and ſend them vver-land, to man 
the ſhips that were ſtationed to protect the cbaſts of 
Peru. 1 a 9 
Tux plan of defence we have laid down for Spain; is 
lable to great difficulties. That monarchy may not be 
in a condition to raile the ſupplies for forming 
a navy, though convinced of the want of its or able to 
ſpare a ſufficient ſtock for the ſupport of ĩt. They may 
not confide in their managers in the new world; ſo as 
to intruſt them with ſo important a concern. Theſe 
objeQtions, which we muſt confeſs are weighty ones, 
feem to be unanſweruble, in the pteſent tate of languor, 
inaktion, ignorance and dejection of that power, which 
was once ſo formidable. But ſpeedy and ſpirited re- 
formation, ſupported by the zeal and authority of g- 
| N07 verament, 
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IV. 
— 


Cauſes of 
the decay 
of Spain. 


trying, and acting, would ſoon diſpel a cloud of obſta- 
cles, which are magnified, Py —_ . 
by timidity. 

THesx endeavours to promcte the able utility of 
the colonies, will certainly meet with oppoſition ſtom 
thoſe who find their intereſt in protecting enormous 
abuſes of a long ſtanding; but it will be to very little 
purpoſe, if the mother country is reſolutely bent ** 
redreſſing thoſe grievances. 

ALL the political writers who have attempted: 02 ac- 
count for the miſeries under which Spain has ſo long been 
oppreſled, have conſtantly repeated, that the Spaniard 
finding themſeves maſters of the treaſures of America, 
had of their own accord given up their manufactures and 
agriculture. This idea can never have entered intothe 
ſyitem of any people. Nations do not reaſon z they ar 
directed or borne away by events, which are inthe 
hands of their rulers. The riches of America, far from 
deſtroying arts, muſt, and did quicken them. 

FERDINAND, by the conqueſt of the kingdom ol 
Grenada, had acquired all the manufaQures of Spain, 
which were almoſt all in the hands of the Moors; but 
they had conſiderably injured the ſale of their goods by 
the expulſion of the Jews, The diſcovery of America 
ſoon gave freſh vigour to induſtry and commerce. The) 
both increaſed prodigiouſly under Charles V, and even 
under Philip II. In the laſt years of his reign, the cit) 
of Seville alone contained ſixty. thouſand: looms. for 
weaving filks. The wocllen cloth of Segovia wa 
eſteemed the fineſt in Europe. The Levant and Ita) 
preferred. that of Catalonia to any other. The arm 
ment againſt England, known by the name of the in- 
vincible Armada, and conſiſting of a hundted and fifty 
large men of war, is a proof that Spain had at that time 
a powerful navy, and conſequently a very extenſive trade 


by ſea. In the compaſs of a century, the Spaniards 
formed 
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formed immenſe and very expenſive undertakings. The B O 8 * 
wars of the low Countries and of the League alone coſt "ol 
them three thouſand millions of livres. (131, 250,000, 
By theſe operations, they ſent infinitely more of = 
money abroad, than they have fince done by trade: 

IF they had then been obliged to buy the goods they 
ſent to their - colonies, Europe would at that very time 
have enjoyed the treaſures of America, as ſhe does now. 
In that caſe, Spain could never have made prodigious 
armaments by ſea and land, paid ſo many foreign' at- 
mies, fomented diviſions in the neighbouring ſtates, 
ſubverted every thing by her intrigues, been the movet 
of all political events, and the firſt and almoſt the _ 
power on earth, 

Tux viſible decay of Spain may be dated from the 
total expuiſion of the Moors and Jews in 1671. This 
decay was ſo rapid, that ſome Spaniſh writers Propoſed 
ſchemes for the political reſtoration of their empire, as 
early as the year 1619. It is eaſy to conceive:what-a 
vacancy the loſs of a million of laborious men mult 
make in their country, at a time when the nobility, who 
ſtill retained all the prejudices and barbarous privileges 
of the Viſigoths, from whom they boaſted their deſcent, 
threw allthe labour upon that claſs of men they deſpiſed, 
though in fact the moſt uſeful. The military, that de- 
ſtructive profeſſion, was the only one that was entitled to 
any diſtinction; and the arts, which are the ſource of 
affluence, were looked upon as a diſgrace, If there Was any 

agricultore, it was becauſe there were ſlaves. If there 
was any trade; it was becauſe there were Jews. Laſtly 
if Spain had any manufaQures, it was owing-10'the 
Moors, who led a laborious: life; and were loaded with 
infamy. Government did not conſider, that the only way 
to keep the treaſures of America in the mother country, 
was to 3 induſtry at home. I Jos active 
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B © 0 K part of the nation, the only ſet of men that could pro- 
dot that gregt end, were ſhamefully baniſhed. In 
vain did theſe unhappy ſufferers offer the government 
twenty millions, and they would have given three times 
as much, for leave to continue where they were born; 
the ſame ſuperſtition that had.doomed them to deſtruc- 
tion, would not ſuffer their cries to be heard. There 
was not one power in Europe prudent enough to offer 
them an aſylum, and they were forced to diſperſe ig 
Africa and Aſia. : | | 
Wultsr theſe unfortunate perſons were flying to 
thoſe barbarous coaſts, Spain was exulting in her blind 
fanaticiſm ; and thought herſelf ſtill the richeſt power 
on the face of the globe, little ſuſpecting that the ſhips 
that crowded her harbours, were but ſo many ſpunges 
that were draining her vitals. When the Spaniards 
perceived the diminution of their ſpecie, they imputed 
it to the loſs of ſome India hips. that had been caſt 
away in their paſſage home, to the taking of the galleons 
by the Dutch, and 40 the badneſs of their ſauls. They 
thought to ſupply theſe deficiencies by laying higher 
duties on raanufa q ures and artificers. But this burden, 
which would have been too heavy for many, was into» 
lerable to the few remaining workmen. They fled to 
Flanders and Italy, or ſtaid at home and threw up their 
profeſſion. The ſilks of Valencia, and the fine wool of 
Andaluſia and Caſtile, were no longer manufactured by 
the Spaniards. 1 | 
ux treaſury having no more manufaQures to oppreſe, 
pow oppreſſed the farmers. The taxes levied upon agri- 
culture, were as ill judged as they were various and ex · 
ceſlive. Beſides general duties, there was what the 
financiers call extraordinary duties, which is a mode of 
' levying money upon a particular claſs of citizens; 4 
kind of tax which does no good to the ſtate, and ruins. 
thoſe who are taxed, to entich the ſelfiſh one + 
Theſe 
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advance conſiderable ſums. At that period it way that 
they became mafters of the ſtate, and were empowered 
to farm out the ſeveral parts of their Jegſs. This in- 
troduced a multitude of agents, and with them Bum 
berleſs oppreſſions, The bye · la us that theſe capaciou⸗ 
men were allowed to enag, were but ſo many ſnares 
io entrap the honeſt and credulous. In progęſs of time, 
they uſurped the ſoverezgn authority, 2nd found means 
to elude the royal tribunals, to chuſe private judges for 
themſelves, and to pay them. In ſhort, they game tp 
be judges in their own cauſe, i > > 
Tax owners of the lands that were cruſhed by this 
tyranny, either threw up their eſtates, or took go pains 
to improve them. That fertile peginſpla, which, 
though ſubject to frequent groyghts, (ill fed thirteen gr 
fourteen millions of inhabitants before the diſcovery of 
America, and had angjently been the granagy of Rome 
and all Italy, was ſoon covered with thorns agd. brjars. 
They coptraQed the pernicious habit of ſi xing the price 
of corn, and contrived to have public granaries.in;exery 
commonalty, which were copleguently managed vith- 
out either {kill or honeſty. Beſides, what good capld. be 
expected to accrue from ſuch deceitful meaſures? Who 
could ever think of bindering corn from fetching a 
good price, in order to inęreaſe the guantity af it; to 
make the neceſſaries of life morę chargeable, in grder 
to make them cheaper; ar to facilitate manopoly, in or- 
der to prevent it? . 
Wurx once a nation has begun to decline, it ſeldom 
ſtops. The loſs, of population, of the manufactures, of 
trade, and of agriculture, was attended with the greateſt 
evils. Whilſt Europe was daily improving. in know- 
ledge, and all nations were animated with a ſpirit of 
induſtry, Spain was falling into ination and barbariſm. 
D d 2 | The 


Theſe reſources proving inadequate to the urgent neceſ · B * * 
ſities of government, the figgnciers were called upon no ny 
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ſtill fuffered to ſubſiſt in the paſſage from one province 
to another, were carried to ſuch a pitch, as to cut off all 
communication between them. Even the conveyance 
of money from one to another, was prohibited. In a 
ſhort time, not the leaſt ſign of a road was to be ſeen. 
Travellers were ſtopped at the croſſing of rivers, where 
there was neither bridge nor boats. There was not a 
ſingle canal, or one na vigable river. The moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious people in the world, as to the obſervance of 
faſt days, ſuffered their fiſheries to drop, and bought 
fiſh every year to the amount of twelve millions. 
(525,000/.) Except a few ill- built veſſels deſtined for 
their colonies, they had not a fingle national ſhip in their 
harbours; 'Their coaſts lay expoſed to the depredations 


of the Barbary corſairs. To eſcape falling into their 


hands, they were obliged to freight upon foreign bot- 


toms, even the avi/os they ſent to the Canary iſlands and 


to America. Philip IV, with all the rich mines of Ame» 


rica, at once found all his gold turned to copper, and 
was reduced to ſet a price to his copper coin, almoſt 
equal to that of ſilver. 

Tnxsr were not the greateſt grievances of the mo- 
narchy. Spain, full of a ſtupid and ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration for the age of her conqueſts, ſcornfully rejected 
whatever was not practiſed in thoſe glorious days. The 
Spaniards ſaw all other nations growing more enlight- 
ened, more exalted, and more powerful, but thought it 
beneath them to copy after any of them. Their diſlin- 
 Eviſhing character is the higheſt contempt for the cuſ- 
toms and manners of their neighbours. 

Tus inquiſition, that tremendous tribunal, ſet up at 


fiſt to ſtop the progreſs of Judaiſm and Mohammediſm, 


— 
- 


© had proved fatal to arts, ſciences, and all uſeful know- 


ledge, Spain indeed was not diſturbed or waſted with 
religious 
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religious diviſions; but remained ſtupidly. ſunk in the 
moſt profound i ignorance, Religious diſputes, though 
always bad in themſelves, at leaſt exerciſe, the mind. 
They put men, upon reading and meditating. I — 
make men conſult antiquity, ſtudy hiſtory, and. 

cient languages; hence ariſes criticiſm, which is = 
tive of ſolid taſte. They ſoon grow weary of the topic 
that firſt inflamed them; the controverſy is at an end, 
but the erudition remains. Religious matters ate like 
thoſe acid and volatile particles that exiſt in all bodies 
fit for fermentation. They firſt cloud the . liquor, 
but ſoon put the whole maſs in motion. In this ſexment, 
they fly off or ſink to the bottom. The moment of do- 
puration comes, and nothing remains but a ſoft, plea- 
ſant, and nutritive fluid. But in the general ferment 
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of theological diſputes, all the dregs were left in Spain. 


Superſtition had ſo ſtupified the nation, that * glo- 
ried in their blindneſs. 

Ixs TE APD of that adtivity which * pr rg convey 
life to the ſeveral paris of thoſe wide dominions that 
lay too much ſcattered, the Spaniards were ſo flow. in 


all their motions, that all buſineſs. was impeded; They 


went through ſo many formalities, and took ſo many 


precautions not to he cheated, that they never coul 
aQ. - | MIL BHS 3! 4s 


War was 90 o better n than — „ 


lation which, was hardly ſufficient for the many garriſons 
they kept in Italy, in the Low Countries, in Africa, 


and in the Indies, put it cut of their power to raiſe an 


army at home. At the firſt breaking out of a war they 
were obliged to have recoutſe to foreign troops. The 
few Spaniards who were ſent to fight along with theſe 
mercenaries, were ſo. far from being able to manage 
them, that their own allegiance was frequently ſhaken- 
by this intercourſe. They have ſeveral times been 
known to join with the foreigners, in ravaging the 

D d 3 provinces 
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A REGULAR bay would infallibiy have ptevented, or 


doo put à ſtop td this ſpitit of ſedition, But to pay 

ar mies, and to Keep them in that dependence and ſub- 
ordinatn ſo neceſſary to gbod diſcipline, govetnment 
ſhould Have ſuppteſſed that multitude of needleſs officers, 
who by theilt ſalaries and theif oppreſſtons abſotbed the 
gteateſt part of the public revenue; the moſt anclent 
fights of the er6Wh ſhould not have been alle hated for a 
triſing conſideration, or fuffered to be invaded ; nor 
mould the royal treaſutes have been ſquandered, to keep 
ſpies and to procure traitors im every county. Above 
all things, the grandeur of the prince ſhould not have 
been made to conſiſt in granting penſivns and Favours te 
all ho had no other claim, but that which they derived 
from their bolduefs in aſking for theth. 

Tuis noble and criminal beggaty Was zen a ge⸗ 
neral faſhion. The Spantatd, born generous uhd grown 
proud, and udiſdaining the vortynion dceupa tions of life, 
alpired after nothing but governments, prelacies, and 
the thief poſts in the magiltracy. = 

Tuosk Who could not attain to theſe pteferments, 
glorying in theit proud indblence,; ſtill put on the ſtyle 
of the court, and maintained as much gravity in their 
idleneſs, as a miniſter abſorbed in Nate affamrs. 

Even the lower ſott would have thoaght they degled 
their viQorious hunds, by proftituting them to peaceful 
labours. 'The fields and Workſhops Wert heft to fortigh+ 
ers, who came and enriched themfelves by the indolenee 

1 of the natives, and carried bone a fork to ſertiſite heit 
6 own lands. "$5. * 
J Men born w #6 property, weably prefertingidle fla 
very to laborious liberty, offered themſelves to 
z increaſe thut inufritude of domeſtics thut the greut kept 
i in their retimue; with dt pop whith nh giificenty 
ih diſplays 
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diſplays the pride of the moſt uſeleſs, and the eder B 9 0 K 


on of the moſt neceflary claſs of men. 


Tos who could not ſtoop to be menial 3 * 


and had too much vanity to live without ſome; diſlino- 
tion, crowded into the convents, where ſuperſtition had 
long ſince provided a convenient retreat for their laa i- 
neſs, and where folly went ſo far as to beſtow ae. 
upon them. 

Even the Spaniards who * 7B 2a fortunes, choſe 
to live ſingle, rather than be at the pains, of providing 
for a family. Some who did marry, followed the exam- 
ple of the great; they firſt gave their ſons the ſuperſti- 
tious education of the colleges, and at fifteen, gave 
them up to the courtezans. Theſe young people grew 
old before their time both in body and mind, and waſted 
their faculties in theſe infamous connections, which 
they did not even break off when they entered into the 
ſacred ties of matrimony. This licentiouſneſs accounts 
for the decay of population in Spain, where families were 
formerly as numerous as in any other country. 

Our of this degenerate race were taken the men who 
were to hold the reins of government, Their admini- 
ſiration was anſwerable to their education, being a 
conſtant ſcene of idleneſs and corruption. They ſeldom 
ſhewed any ſenſe of virtue or equity, or the leaſt deſire 
of promoting the happineſs of their fellow-creatures. 
They thought of nothing but plundering the provinces 
committed to their care, to go and ſquander their ill- 
acquired riches in rioting at Madrid. This wickedneſs 
always went unpuniſhed, though it often occaſioned ſe- 
ditions, inſurreQions, conſpirac ies, and ſometimes re- 
volutions, oy 
Brems all this, the ſtates that were united to Caltile 
dy marriage of conqueſt, helped to complete their ruin. 
The low countries did not bring in-enough to pay the 
S that were kept to defend them. Franche 
Dd 4 Comte 
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B Iv. K Comte brought i in nothing at all ; Sardinia, Sicily and 
0 the Milaneſe leſs than nothing. The tributes of Naples 
and Portugal were mortgaged to ſtrangers, Arragon, 
Valencia, Catalonia, Rouſſillon, the Balearic iſlands and 
Navarre, pretended they owed nothing to the monarchy 
but a free gift, which was always ſettled by their depu- 

ties, but ſeldom to the liking of a — court, ex- 
hauſted by ſenſeleſs generoſities. 42 
Waits all was thus running into confuſion in 

Spain, the treaſures of America, which at firſt had only 

found their way to other European nations by the con- 
tingencies of war and politics, now flowed into themby 

an eaſy and peaceable track. As the mother country 

could not poſſibly ſupply the wants of her colonies, this 
quickened the induſtry of other nations, which till then 

had been extremely confined. The natural owners of 

the tickes of America had little left but the duties of the 

fifth, the indulto, guarda coſtas, cuſtoms and commiſ- 

ſions; which have enhanced the value of the eommodi- 

ties; but this no further affects the foreign merchants, 

than as it reduces the conſumption; for it all falls upon 

the Peruvians and Mexicans, who are the conſumers.” It 

is by this means that the gold and ſilver which America 

has poured into Europe have got into — hands, — 

are more equally diſtributed. 1} 

I vain were all foreign nations excluded Not tradi 
| in any of the American ports, by a ſevetèe Jaw enaQ 
Wo by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and confirmed by their foe 
ceſſors. The more imperious law of neceſſity has ſu- 
perſeded this regulation, which was intended to be per- 
1 petval, and has thrown all that trade into foreign hands, 
Out of about fifty millions (2,188,000/.) worth of com- 
T1 modities' and merchandiſe that are annually ſhipped 
öff. from Cadiz for the Weſt Indies, ſcarce one eighth 
18 Spaniſh property.” The reſt belongs to others na- 
Nome, friends, or n ſent i in the name of * 
15 £3066 
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who are always true to private perſons and always falſe B 2 
to the law. The honeſty of the Spaniards, which, 
has never been attainted, has been a * to ** 
ers in this trade. 

GoVERNMENT, who could not be e the 
miſchiefs ariſing from theſe. perpetual breaches of the 
law, thought to obviate them by a more abſurd one than 
the former. They prohibited, upon pain of capital pu- 
niſhment, the exportation of gold and ſilver; as if the 
Spaniards were not obliged to pay for what they wanted 
to buy. When the execution of this law was enforced, 
the Spaniard who is the factor at Cadiz for other nati- 
ons, delivered the bullion to ſome bravoes, called AMe- 
teors, who being well armed, went upon the:ramparts 
with the bullion all numbered, and toſſed it down to 
other meteors, Who carried it to the boats that were 
waiting for it. They were never diſturbed; hy the fac- 
tors, the cuſtom-houſe officers or the guards, who. all 
came in for a ſhare in the fraud, juſtified by the iniquity 
of the la] and the foreign merchant was never cheated. 
The prohibition of exporting gold and ſilvet was to ſo 
little purpoſe, that though a prodigious quantity came 
over every year from America, there was very little ſeen 
in the kingdom. Greater ſeverity would only have ad- 
vanced the price of goods, by increaſing the Tony 
of paying for them. If, in conformity to the ſtrictneſs 
of the proclamations, the delinquent had been appre- v 
hended, tried, and condemned, to death, and all his 
goods forfeited; ſuch an atrocious deed, far from pre- 1 
venting, would only have increaſed the ſending money 
out of the kingdom; becauſe thoſe who had before been 
| content with a moderate proſit, would require more 
| when the riſque was greater, and would have ſent away 
| more money, that they might get the more... ._ 

Tux court of Madrid has at laſt been convinced of 
, the — tendency of this tyranny. The ancient | 


d govern- 
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BOOK governments, who fiada due reſpeẽt for the laws; would 


x; certainly have repealed any one, if they had found that 


Cauſes of WIIISs T the mother country was drooping, the colo- 
the _y nies could not poſſibly thrive. If the Spaniards had un- 


of the Spa- 
niſh colo- 
nies. 


trade ſhoald have all the profit of the goods it ſhould 
ſend to America, only paying three per cent. The 
money was to be tranſmitted by bankers, ſettled for that 
purpoſe in the principal cities of Europe. The object uf 


this tottering edifice. Every private man is now at l. 


the obſervanice of it was abſolutely impoſſible. In our 
modern times, when kingdoms are governed-more by 
the caprice of adminiſtration than by rational principles, 
Spain has only agreed of late years, that the foreign 


the miniftry was, to make themſelves maſters of the 
trade of piaſtres, and conſequently of the exchange. 
This plan, which was, perhaps, more extenſive than 
juſt, has not ſucceeded. The agents they had made 
choice of, have betrayed the truſt repoſed in them. 
The court of Spain has not /perſifted in propping up 


berty to draw his money from Spaim,'upon paying the 
accuſtomed duties, which in the year 1768 were'advan- 
ced from three to four -per cent. If they were more 
moderate, government would derive greater advantages 


from them. There are certain times when the Spaniſh 


ſmugglers can bring the piaſtres on board the ſhips, for 
a price below the ſtated value and it may eaſily be ima- 
gined thoſe opportunities are eagerly ſeia et. 


Pa- ger ſtood their true intereſt; they would, perhaps, on the 
firſt diſcovery of America, have been content with eſts- 


bliſhing an honeſt intercourſe with the Indians, which 
would have ſettled a mutual dependence, and reciprocal 


ts between the two nations. The manufaQurevot 
the old world, would have been bartered for ihe produce 
of the mines of the new; and wrought iron would 
have beet changed for its weight of unwrought ſilver. 
A NY union, the neceſſary conſequence of a 
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able ttaffe; would have been eſtabliſhed without blood- B G0 K 
ſhed or devaſtation. Spain would equally have been, 
miſtreſs of Mexico and Peru; for any nation that cul- 
tivates the arts; and does not impart the proceſs arid ex- 
erciſe of them, will always have an evident ſupetiori- 
ty over another that buys their produce. 

Tut did not proceed upon theſe principles. The 
eaſe with which they had ſubdued the Indians, the 
aſcendant that Chatles V. aſſumed over all Europe, the 
natural pride of conquerors, the particular temper of 
the Spaniards, their ignorance of the true principles of 
commerce; all theſe and many other cauſes, prevented 
mem from giving good laws, a ſound adminiftration, 
and a folid baſis to their American conqueſts at firſt fet- 
ting out. 
Tax depopulation of America was the deplorable ef- 
fe& of this confaſibri. The firſt ſteps of the conquerors 
were marked with ſtreams of blood. Aſtoniſhed as 
much at their own victories, as the ſavages wete at 
their defeat, and intoxicated with their ſucceſs, they 
teſolved to extitpate the people they had plundered. In- 
numeruble nations Vaniſhed from the face of the earth 
at the attival of theſe barbatians ; and all their abomi- 
nable eruelties have been hitherts impmed to the mitt 
of gold, joined with fanaticiſim. 
Bur the favage' natute of man, which was not 
reſtrained by the dread of puniſhment, or by any 
ſenſe of ſhame, ot awed dy the preſence of civilized 
witneſſes, might ſo far conceal from the Spanittds 
he image of an ofganiſation ſimllar to their own, 
in analogy which is the daſis of all moral duties, as 
o induce them to tfeat their new-diſtovered brethern 
s they did the wild beaſts of the other hemiſphere; 
nd to do it with as little remotſe;; that the erueley of 
be militaty ſpirit is apt to increaſe in pfoportion to pifk, 
relebt; dud future dne Hike N is of LRAKK 
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BOOK ſanguinary diſpoſition in remote countries than at home; 


n 


age, exclaim agaipſt this infatuation, Leg the gold: 


lands, and the men who had eſcaped their ſword. Mol 


and that the feelings of humanity will wear off, x 
a man goes further from his native country, It may 
likewiſe be conjectured that the Spaniards, who, or 


their firſt landing, were taken for Gods, might he x 


fraid of being detected and murdered ; that they mil. 
truſted the marks of kindneſs that were ſhewn,them; 
that when once they had begun to ſhed blood, the 
thought their own ſafety required that they ſhould pro. 
ceed on the ſame plan; that their handful of men, ſur 
rounded by an innumerable multitude of natives, who 
language they did not underſtand, and whoſe. cuſto 
and manners they were ſtrangers to, were ſeized with 
panic, either well. or all grounded. But the moſt in 
comprehenſible circumſtance in all this matter is the 
ſtupid barbarity of government, that countenanced il 
thoſe horrors, and kept thoſe profligate men in pay t 
perſecute and deſtroy their brethren, 

THe Spaniards, the deſcendents or ſlaves of the Vii 
goths, like them divided amongſt themſelves the deſert 


of theſe wretched victims did not long ſurvive, f 
ſtate of ſlavery worſe than death. The laws that wet 
enacted from time to time to alleviate the hardſhips a 
their ſervitude, proved but a ſmall relief. The favage 
proud, and rapacious Spaniards paid as little regard i 
the, commands of a monarch who, was too far remott 
from them, as to the tears of the poor miſerable Ind 
ans, 

Tax mines proved ſtill a greater cauſe of deſtrufio 
Evet ſince the diſcovery of America, the Spaniards hu 
attended to nothing but this ſpecies. of wealth. In u 
did ſome ſenſible men, wiſer than; the generality of the 


main where it is, ſaid they, provided the ſurface of th 


earth the covers it can but Produce an ear o of corn the 
vi 
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will make bread, or a blade of graſs to feed your ſheep, 
The only metal you want is iron. Work it into ſaws, 
hammers, and plough- ſhares, but not into murderous 
weapons. The quantity of gold requiſite for the purpo- 
ſes of exchange is fo little, that it is needleſs to lay in 
an immenſe ſtock. It is very immaterial whether a hun- 
dred ells of cloth are repreſented by a pound of gold or 
by twenty pounds. The Spaniards have done like the dog 
in the fable, that dropped the meat out of his mouth 
to bite at the image of it in the n . was drown- 
ed in going after it. | 

UNFORTUNATELY the Indians were ;'the vietimis of 
this fatal error. Thoſe ill-fated men were ſent to work 
under ground, where they were deprived of day-light, 
of free and wholeſome air, of the chief ſupports of life, 
and of the comfort of weeping with their friends and 
relations; and were doomed to dig their own graves in 
thoſe dark manſions, which now contain more aſhes of 
the dead than gold duſt. If we conſider this barbarous 
treatment, we cannot but be aſtoniſhed to hear the co- 
vetous and ſtupid Spaniards complain that the Indians 
will not tell them of ſeveral mines they have diſcover- 
ed both before and ſince the conqueſt. Thoſe wretch- 
ed people would only. multiply the means of their own 
deſtruQion, by betraying the ſecret they have received 
from their e or that Nr has ng; in their 
Way. 

Tus 8 ae * 3 had ſubmitted 


to the yoke, have therefore fled in great numbers from 


the lands they cultivated for their rapacious maſters, 
and taken refuge among the ſavages who wander in the 


foreſts and deſerts of the Cordeleras. ' Thoſe i impene- 


trable receſſes are become the aſylum, of multitudes of 
Indians, who conſtantly threaten the Spaniſh provinces 
with ſudden invaſion or open war. They contract a 
ferociouſneſs in thoſe rough climates, which makes 
them ſo formidable, that the Spaniards have been oblig- 

s + 1 
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BOOK ed to forſake ſome very rich mines, that lay within 
IV. reach of their inroads. The deficiencies in their po, 


pulatian, occaſioned: by the barrenneſs of the foil, the 
want of forecaſt, and of the reſources of ' ſociety, are 
made up by - « conſtant ſupply of fugitives, who fy 
from European tyranny, It is in theſe mountains that 
a race is ſecreily regenerating, which will one day af- 
ſert their lawful rights, and recover their liberty and 
property out of the cruel and rapacious hands of the 
uſurper ; and, perhaps, that day is not far off. 
ANOTHER cauſe of depopulation is, that the Euro- 
peans have taught them new wants, whilſt they robbed 
them of the means of ſatisfying them. Before the con- 
queſt, the Indiavs went naked, or made their own gat- 
ments, which was. their employment, and a kind of 
trade. Their whole care was to cultivate a field ei 
maize. 'They bad nooccaſiun for money, and all their 
trafic conſiſted in exchanging one thing for another. 
Since the Indian has been taught to live in ſociety, ht 
muſt have lodging and food, and often ha ve recaurk 
to foreign goods far his clothing. For want of artsan 
trades, be is unable to putebaſe theſe necefſaries. H 
falls into a tate of deſpondency ; and if he did not, du 
labour would hardly bring in enough for his unavads 
ble expences; ſo that, the luxury and the poverty 
which oppreſs him, bave reduced him to the neceſſij 
of living in a ſolitary manner, and to give up # 
thoughts of bis paſterity. 75 
Tuts cauſe of depopulation brought on another {hl 
more dreadful, which made all Eutope ſhudder. 'Tht 
celebrated Drake, having taken the town of St. Domin- 
go in 1886, found that the iſlanders were grown ſo de- 
perste, that, rather than ſee their children fall into ib 
hands vf the conqueror, they were unanimouſly com 
ton reſolotion to have no:conneftion with their wies 
This is the only inftance of the kind ever recorded it 
hiſtory, and a ſtanding monument of Spaniſh tyranny, 


which 
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which not only ſhed the blood of the fathers, but pre- B 0 OK 
vented the exiſtence of the unborn. What elſe could ., 
the Americans oppoſe to the thirſt of deſtruction than 

this horrid vow of ceaſing to regenerate ? | 

FROM this period there ſeemed to be a curſe upon 
the land. The empire founded by thoſe barbarouscon- 
querors ſoon fell to pieces. Profligacy made a rapid 
progreſs. The maſt important fortreſſes mouldered 
away. The country was left without arms or maga 
zines. The ſoldiers who were neither exerciſed, fed; 
nor cloathed became beggars or thieves. The very 
elements of war and navigation were forgatten ; and 
the very names of the inſtruments made uſe of 1 
two neceſſary arts. | 

TRADE was but the art of cheating. The gold — 
filver, which were to go into the kings coffers, were 
continually pilfered, and reduced to a fourth part of 
what they ſhould have been. All orders of men, cor- 
rupted by avarice, joined to binder truth from reaching 
the throne, or to {ave the prevaricators who. were ob- 
noxious to the law, The higheſt and loweſt magiſtrates 

always ated in concert, to ſupport each other in their 
injuſtice. 

Tut confuſion occaſioned by all theſe robberies. ; in- 
troduced the fatal expedient of all ill governed lates, 
that of numberleſs taxes; as if government were deter- 
mined to diſcourage induſtry at any rate. | 

IGNORANCE kept pace with injuſtice. * I ſaw, ſays 
« g celebrated traveller, the very ſame ſentence paſſed 
te jn one and the ſame tribunal, and almoſt within the 
e ſame hour, in two caſes that were directly oppoſite. 
« All endeavours io make the judges underſtand the dif- 
arne to no purpoſe. At laſt. the chief judge, 
« ſeeming to be convinced, roſe up, and tucking up his 
« whiſkers, ſwore by the holy virgin, and all the ſaints, 
— Lutherans bad run away With pope EY 
6 Juſlinian 5 
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BOOK « Fyflinian's books, which he always made uſe of t 


IV. 


than himſelf, and made the inhabitants believe it 


** try- intricate cauſes: but if thoſe dogs ſhould ever 
c come again, he would have them all burnt. | 
THE fame traveller relates that „ one day? Ovid, 
„ Metamorphoſes fell into the hands of a creole, he 
5 carried it to a friar, who underſtood no more of it 


was an Engliſh bible: he proved it by the prints 
* he ſhewed them at every Metamorphoſis, ſaying ſee 
+ how thoſe dogs worſhip the devil, and how he tranſ- 
forms them into beaſts, Then the pretended bible 
* was 'thrown into a fire kindled on purpoſe; and 
* the monk made a long oration, which conſiſted of 
* thankſgivings to St. Francis for this lucky diſcovery.” 
As ignorance is always favourable to ſuperſtition, 
the miniſters of religion, without being more enlight- 
ened than others, took the lead in all buſineſs. As they 
were leſs liable to puniſhment, they were always the 
firſt to violate all principles of equity, and all rules of 
morality and decency.” The beſt among them were 
traders, and the reſt took advantage of their eccleſiaſt. 
cal power to extort from the Indians all they were pol 
ſeſſed of. A Spaniſh monk who did not make atlal 
a hundred thouſand livres (4,37 5.) in a ſhort trip u 
America was reckoned an ill manager. Their rapaci 
ouſneſs was often voluntarily gratified at their am. 
val by preſents of immenſe value. One would han 
imagined that America had been conquered for 'no 6 
ther purpoſe than to ru auen = to el 
rich the clergy. 2 
Tux hatred that W betaicei the Spaglark 
born in America, and thoſe who came from Europe 
completed their ruin. The court had imprudentiy li 
the foundation of theſe unhappy diviſions. The Creole 
were repreſented to them as little better than -barbarians 
and wg the ſame as Indians. "FOR thought 4 
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could not depend upon their ſkill, their courage or their B 2 O K 
fidelity, and therefore determined to exclude them from ___, 


all places of truſt and profit. They were offended at 
this injurious. reſolution. | Far from endeavouring to 
ſooth them, thoſe who were inveſted with authority over 
them, made it their buſineſs to exaſperate them by 
mortifying partialities. "This produced an inveterate ha- 
tred between the two claſſes, one of which was loaded 
with favours, and the other ſtigmatized with diſgrace. 
This animoſity has broke out more than once in ſuch a 


manner as to endariger the dominion of the mother 
country in the new World; and will ſome time or other 


occaſion a revolution, Theſe revolutions will certainly 
take place, and, perhaps, are not far off; for the clergy 
on both ſides, who have adopted the ſame hatred and 
animoſities, will never forego them, and will endeavour 
according to the ſpirit that has always Amate them to 
make the people irreconcileabſeQ. 

SIxCE the acceſſion of the Bourbon family to $5. 
throne of Charles V. theſe diſorders, and the evils ariſing 
from them, have abated a little. The nobility do not 
affect thoſe high airs of royalty which oſten perplexed 
the government. The management of public affairs is 
not now confined to perſons of high birth, but is given 
to men in favour, men of fortune or of merit. The pro- 
duce of the general and provincial revenues of Spain, 
which a deteſtable adminiſtration had reduced to leſs 
than eight millions (3 50, Oool.) towards the latter end 
of the laſt century, now brings in 72,656,805 livres. 
(3,178,735. 45. 44.4) "This happy change which be- 
gan by the mother country, extended afterwards to the 
colonies.  'I he three departments that are intruſted 
with the management of their affairs in Europe, have 
gradually loſt ſomething of that evil ſpirit which ſeemed 


to —_— over their proceedings. The council for 
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B m4 O K Indian affairs being removed, takes better care of their 


eee 


Means 
that Spain 
ought to 
employ to 
re-eſtabliſh 
itſelf, 


government and preſervation, The contractation re- 
moved from Seville to Cadiz, manages their trade with 
greater ſkill. The conſulate, which takes cognizance of 
the differences ariſing between the merchants trading to 
that part of America, and is appointed to wateh over 
the maintenance of their privileges, has acquired a 
greater degree of activity and knowledge. 22, 49 
THrese firſt ſteps towards a reformation muſt den 
encouragement to the Spaniſh miniſtry to hope they 
will attain to a good adminiſtration, when once they are 
acquainted with the true principles, and employ the 
proper means. The character of the nation is not an 
invincible obſtacle to this change, as it is too generally 
thought to be. Indolence is not ſo natural to them as 
we imagine. If we look back to the times when this 
unfavourable prejudice was firſt conceived, we ſhall find 
that this langour did not extend to every thing; and 
that if Spain was idle at home, ſhe was not ſo abroad, 
but was ineeſſantly diſturbing the repoſe of her neigh- 
bours. Her idleneſs proceeds in a great meaſure from 
fooliſh pride. Becauſe the nobility did nothing, the peo- 
ple imagined it was noble to do nothing. They all 
wanted to enjoy the ſame prerogative; and the ſtarved, 
half-naked Spaniard; carelefly ſitting on the ground, 
looks with pity on his neighbours, who are well clothed, 
live welly work, and laugh at his folly. The one deſpiſes 
from a motive of pride, what the others ſeck after from 
vanity 5 the conveniences of life. The climate makes 
the Spaniard abſtemious, and indigence renders him 
more ſo. The monkiſn ſpirit, which has long governed 
him, makes @ virtue of that poverty which is the reſult - 
of vice. As he has nothing, he covets nothing ; but he 
_— work ſtill more — * . u 
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Tu ar poor and proud people have nothing left of FORT 
their ancient character, but an immoderate fondneſs: for , 


every thing that has the appearance of igrandeuf.::Phey 
muſt he flattered with chimerical ideas; and with an 
immenſe proſpect of glory. The ſatisfaction they feel 
in depending on none but the erown ſince the abaſement 
of the grandees, makes them receive all that comes from 
the court with teſpect and confidence. This powerful 
influence might be made ſubſeryient to theit happineſs. 
Some means might be contrived to perſuade them that 
labour is honourable, and. the nation will ſoon become 
again what it was before the diſcovery of America, in 
thoſe glorious times, when, without any erin adds 
Spain threatened the liberties of all Europe 

Wurm the imagination of the people is once properly 


directed, and they are brought to bluſh at their proud 


inaRion, other eyils muſt be attended io. The moſt 
d to the bulk of the nation is the want of 
population. Well-governed colonies will naturally in- 
creaſe the population of the mother country, which on 
her ſide promotes the increaſe uf theirs, by ſupplying 
them with advantageous marts for the produce of theit 
induſtry, It is on this plan, alike intereſting to huma- 
nity and found policy, that the more enlightened nati- 
ons of Europe have formed their ſettlements in Ameri- 
ca. This wife and noble deſign has in all parts been 
crowned with ſacceſs. Spain-alone, which had formed 
her ſyſtem in a darker age, has ſeen her population 
decreaſe me e her 2 
creaſed abroad. ae 3: 

Wurn the Sifpropordion! Sedeies the t of: 8 
territory and its inhabitants is not extreme, the balance 
may be gradually reſtored by activity, oeconomy, great 
enen given to ·˖·[ͤ᷑ᷣe rant long peace. 
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B 4 OK Spain, whoſe population, in the year 1747, amounted 
AV no more than 7,423,590 ſouls, including 180,046 
eccleſiaſtics; and who has now in her colonies little 
more than the twentieth-part of the population there 
was ſoon after the conqueſt, cannot remedy this evil 
either at home or abroad withoutnew and extr 
efforts. To increaſe the laborious claſſes of men, there 
muſt be a reduction of the clergy, which alike enervates 
and devours the ſtate. TWo thirds of her military 
forces muſt be diſmiſſed, and reſtored to the arts; ſince 
her conneQion with France, and the weakneſs of Por- 
tugal, no longer render them neceſſary. As their clear 
revenue is 112,000,000, (4, 900, oo0l.) and the ſtanding 
out-goings are but 96, 000, O00, (4, 200, oo0l.) govern- 
ment muſt think ſeriouſly of eaſing the people, as ſoon 
as their poſſeſſions in both hemiſpheres are extricated 
from that confuſion into which they had been thrown, 
by [two whole centuries of incapacity, ignorance and 
tyranny. Above all things, the infamous tribunal of 
the inquiſition muſt be aboliſhed, which ſeems to be 
levelled equally againſt the monarch and the people, 
by keeping both under the Joke 0 l 'wad * 
ſuperſtition. 
-  SUPERSTITION, 8 may dis the WES ** it 
ptevails among all nations, whether rude or civilized, 
No doubt it proceeds from the fear of evil, and from 
the ignorance of its cauſes or of its remedy. At leaſt this 
is enough to imprint it in the minds of all men, The 
calamitjes of nature, plagues, ſickneſs, unforeſeen acci- 
dents, deſtruQive phenomena, all the latent cauſes of 
pain and death; are ſo univerſal on earth, that it would 
be very ſurpriſing if man had not been deeply affeQed 
by them at all times and in all countries. 
Bur this natural fear muſt always have increaſed, ot 
have been magnified in proportion to ignorance and ſen- 
ſibility. 
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ſibility. It muſt have given riſe to the worſhip-of the B LY 
elements that do moſt miſchief on earth, ſuch as nun 


dations, conflagrations and: plagues; the worſhip of ani- 
mals, whether venomous or voracious, but always hurt- 
ful; the. worſhip of men who, have done the-greateſt 
miſchief to mankind, of conquerors, of fortunate impoſ- 
tors, of the workers of prodigies, apparently good or 
bad; the worſhip of inviſible and imaginary beings ſup- 
poſed to lie concealed in every-inſtrument-of; miſchief. 
Meditation and the ſtudy of nature muſt have inſenſibly 
lefſened the number of theſe inviſible agents, and the 
human mind muſt have riſen from idolatry to theiſm; 
but this laſt ſimple and ſublime idea will always have 
remained im perfect and confuſed in the minds. of the 
vulgar, and TG with a 3 n errots and = 
cies. 
Nanu had ned the; pure dofrine of 
one only being; and, perhaps, a more incorrupr'religion 
would then have been eſtabliſned, had not the northern 
barbarians, who poured | in upon the ſeveral provinces of 
the Roman empire, brought along with them their own 
ſacred prejudices, which: could not be diſpelled but by 
other | fables. Unfortunately chriſtianity was preached: 
to minds incapable of underſtanding it thoroughly. 
They would not embrace it, unleſs it was attended with 
that pomp and ſhew, of which ignorance is ſo fond. 
Intereſt loaded and disfigured it more and more; invent- 
ing every day new doctrines and miracles, which were 
the more revered as they were leſs credible. The nati- 
ons, engaged during twelve centuries in dividing and 
conteſting about the ſeveral” Provinces of univerſal mo- 
narchy, which, one nation had formed in lefs than two 
hundred years, admitted without examination all the 
errors. which the prieſts, after much controvetſy, had 

on ech ine amplitude. NR af - 17 304 * 295 15 {3 
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B 0.0 XK Burr the clergy, too numerous to agres long, had 
wy Cheriſhed the leeds of diviſion, which they muſt ſooner 
or later communicate to the people. The time came 
when the ſame - ſpirit: of ambition and avarice that 
devoured the whole church, roſe up with great ani- 
moſity * many Tuperſicions es 

adopted. 

9 it was from cullom the: * a bad received 
all thoſe puerile nations with which they had ſuffeted 
themſelves to be ſoothed) and as they were not at- 
tached to them from national principles or party ſpirit, 
thoſe w ho were moſt intereſted in ſupporting them, were 
unable to defend them, when they were attacked with 

1 that ſteadineſs that was calculated to fix the attention 
1 4 of tlie:pubic; But nothing fo much promoted the refor- 
| mation — Luther and Calvin, as the liberty they grant 
ed to every one to et ame and paſs his own. judgment, 
upon the religious principles he had been taught. 
Though the multitude-was incapable- of under taking 
this diſcuſſion, everyone was! proud of managing his 
own concerns in ſo greai and important an affair. The 
commotion was ſo gene al, that it is not improba ble the 
new opinions would ievery where have tfiumphed over 
the old, had not the magiſtraey thought irtheiyintereſt 
to ſtem the torrent. Implicit obedience was i nectſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of the ſupteme magiſtracy, ds ſor 
that ofi religion, and wu the-ſurelt foundation of its 
authority. Monarchs were ufruid that thoſe WHO Hd 
once avefturned the old and firm found f Ro- 
miſh hierarchy, might next proceed to examine into 
their 6wn\prerogatives”: The republicum ſpirit which 
naturally ſpread itſelf. am he W 
to incteaſe this digrac fk 37 b91b 
Tus kings of Spain, more jealous ue power 


then "_ ſovereigns, ann ſupport it, by eſta · 
bliſhing 
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bliching a more uniform ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, They B os O K 
were not aware that the opinions of men concerning — 


unknown Being cannot be all alike. In vain did reaſon 
expoſtulate with thoſe weak - monarchs, alledging-that 
no power had a right to preſcribe to men what. 
were to think; that ſociety, in order to ſupport it 
is under no neceſſity of reſtraining the freedom of the 
ſoul; and that to compel. men to ſubſcribe to certain 
* —9 of faith, is to exact a falſe oath, which makes a 
man a traitor to his conſcienec, in order that he may be 
a faithful ſubjeQ; and that a citizen who ſerves his 
country, is, in a political light, . preferable to him.who 
is orthodox to no purpoſe. Theſe permanent and incon- 
teſtable principles were not attended to. Tbey were 
overruled by the proſpect of a great advantage, and ſtill 
mare by the furious outcries of a multitude of fanatical 
prieſts who delayed not to aſſume the ſupreme authority. 
The prince, become the ſla ve of theſe prieſts, was forced 
to abandon his ſubjeRs to their caprices; to ſuffer them 
to be oppreſſed, and to become idle ſpectators of the 
cruelties exerciſed. againſt them. From that time ſupet- 
ſtitious manners, beneficial only to the prieſthood, be- 
came prejudicial to ſociety. A people thus corrupt and 
degenerate, were the moſt cruel of all people. Their 
obedience to the monarch was ſubordinate to the will of 
the prieſt ; who oppreſſed every other power, and was.in 
ſa& the ſovereign of the ſtate, . | 

IxAcriox was the neceſlary conſequence of a faner- 
ſlition that enervated all the faculties of the ſoul. The 
project which the Romans formed from their very in- 
fancy of becoming maſters of the world, ſhewed itfelf 
even in their religion. It was Victory, Bellona, For- 
tune, the genius of the Roman people, Rome herſelf, 
that were their gods. A nation that aimed at treading 
in their ſteps, and thought of becoming conquerors, 
a a monkiſh government, which has deſtroyed 

| Ee4 every 
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B O OK every proſpe& of ſucceſs, and will effectually prevent 
IV. ; a . wee a 2 : 

1 , their reſtoration either in Spain or in America, unleſs 
this kind of government itſelf is totally ſubverted. The 
ſuppreſſion of the inquiſnion muſt certainly haſten this 

| great change; and it is pleaſing to think that if the court 

as of Madrid will not determine upon this neceſſary ſtep, 
they will one day be compelled to it by a humane con- 
queror, who will inſert it as the firſt article in a treaty 
of peace, that the autos-da-fe ſhall be aboliſhed in * ite 
Spaniſh dominions both at home and abroad. 

TrovGn this meafure is neceſſary towards the reſto- 
ration of the monarchy, it is not alone ſufficient, 
Though Spain has been more aſſiduous to conceal her 
weakneſs, than ſhe need have been to acquire ſtrength, 

the world is not unacquainted with her infirmities. 
They are of ſuch long ſtanding, and of ſo deplorable 
à nature, that they cannot be remedied without foreign 
aids. If ſhe will but ſubmit to accept them, ſhe will 
ſoon ſee her provinces in both hemiſpheres filled with 
new inhabitants, who will bring with them a thouſand 
branches of induſtry. -*The northern and ſouthern na- 
tions, actuated by that paſſion of riches which is the 
charaQeriſtic of our age, will flock to the regions that 
are thrown open to their emulation. The fortune of 
the public will keep pace with private fortunes. Thoſe 
of foreigners will become national wealth, if thoſe who 
have amaſſed them can enjoy them with ſuch ſafety, 
comfort and diſtinQtion, as to ; forget. their native 
country. N | 

If the Spaniards mean to bring this great * to 
a ſpeedy iſſue, they muſt not only admit ſtrangers of 
their own perſuaſion, but encourage every ſect without 
diſtinction to come and ſettle among them. They have 
too long thought that fiberty of conſcience muſt be 
founded on the moſt monſtrous i impiety, und that tole- 
ration was even impolitic, as * fundamental princi- 

| | - 
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ple of all ſeas was to deteſt one another, and ſooner-B'O OK 
or later to diſtra& the governments where they multi- 5 


plied: If the- heathen had reaſoned" in this manner, 
chriſtianity would never have been eſtabliſhed; atleaſt 
it is evident that their perſecutions againſt the en 
of our religion would need no apology. 

Wurx the Spaniards have once got people to work, 
they will employ them in the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. They were grieved to ſee the treaſures of Ame- 
rica go into the hands of their rivals and enemies, and 
imagined the only way to keep ſome at home, would be 
to revive their own manufactures. 'Thoſe of their 
writers upon finance who have inſiſted upon this ſyſtem, 
appear to us to be in the wrong. As long as the peo- 
pie who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe manufactures which 
ſerve to ſupply the demands of America, ſhall attend 
to the preſervation of them, the manufaQures, which 
may be attempted to be-eſtabliſhed in other parts, will 
ſcarce be able to vie with them. They may poſſibly pro- 
cure the materials and workmanſhip as cheap, but it will 
be a long time before they can work as quick, and at- 
tain to the ſame degree of perſection. Nothing could 
effect this great change, but ſuch a revolution as would 
remove the beſt foreign workmen and the moſt kilful 
artiſts to Spain. Till this period arrives which does not 
ſeem very near, any attempts that are made, will not 
turn out ſucceſsfully, Avery inſtruQive experiment has 
been made of this point, when the exportation of un- 
wrought goods was prohibited. The prohibition on 
ſilks only ſerved to leſſen the goodneſs of them, the 
working of them was neglected, and would have total- 
ly fallen, had not eee reſtored n to 
its ancient freedom. 1111979 f Wor 

Wr may go further ain, od venture indie 
that though it ſhould be in the power of Spain to 
procure à ſecurity in the manufactures reſpecting 
articles of luxury, ſhe ought not to do it. A tranſient 

5 ſucceſs 
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B — K ſucceſs would be attended with irretrievable ruin. Let 

s for once ſuppoſe that the monarchy can furniſh al 
the commodities that are wanted in her colonies; the 
immenſe treaſures this trade will bring in, will all center 
in home circulation, and the conſequence will be, that 
money will fink in value. This plenty of caſh wil 
certainly occaſion a dearneſs of proviſions, and enhance 
the price of labour. There will be no proportien-leſt 
between Spain and the neighbouring nations. Tbeſe, 
as they will be able to afford their commodities cheapet, 
will foree the Spaniards to take them, becauſe an exor- 
bitant profit will ſurmount every obſtacle. The lattet, 
wanting employment, muſt go and ſeek it elſewhere, 
and Spain will at once 0 her induſtry and her popu- 
lation. 

Six cx then it is ;rapoſſible that the Spaniards ſhould 
keep the whole produce of the American mines in ther 
own hands, and as they muſt unavoidably ſhare it with 
the reſt” of Europe, their whole policy muſt tend t 


preſerve the greateſt ſhare, to keep the balance inelining al 
to their fide, and not to make their own advantages ex- 
ceſſive, that they may be permanent. This ſuperiority tl 
will be ſecured by the practice of the neceſlary att cc 
and mene and e their n rene of 
ons. (2 
' Tus Spaniſh miniſtry have been aware — this but m 
have been miſtaken in thinking that the manufacture: o 
were the chief promoters of agriculture. It is an un- of 
deniable truth, that the manufactures do promote the W. 
culture of lands. They are even neceſſary, wherever Sf 
the-expence of carriage ftops the circulation and con- 2 
ſumption of the produce, fo; that the cultivator is at re 
Joſs how to diſpoſe of his commodities. But in all othet pt 
caſes; the cultivator can do without the encouragement 
of the manufactures. If he can but diſpoſe of his pro 2 
re 
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or for trade and ee and vin 8⁰ on with his B * 
tillage. — 

SPAIN annually ſells fo anportmies, in wel Gi, 
oil, wine, iron and kali, to the amount of abovethirty 
millions, (1,342z300/,) Theſe exports, moſt- of which 
cannot be replaced from any ſoil in Eutope, are ſuſcep- 
tible of great increaſe, and might, probably, be more 
than doubled. They will ſuffice, independent of the 
Indies, to pay for all the foreign goods that cat be con- 
ſumed in the nation, We grant that by thus ſending - 
their unwronght produce abroad, they will increaſe the 
population, the wealth and the power of other nati- 
ons; but they will cheriſh a more certain and more be- 
neficial kind of induſtry at home. Their political ex- 
iſtence will ſoon claim a relative ſuperiority, and the 
cultivating nation ill ha ve ne over So, ma- 
nufauring: gations.' | 

AMERICA will greatly euhaoes this ſupetideNty+ aw and 
will-be beneficial-to Spain, ah her gold 20 fiber: 
and by ber commodoties. 

Ir appears from the moſt mwdemtocompuntion, that 8 
thoſe valuable colonies have poured into the mother which 
country, from 1492 to 1740, that is, in the compaſz _ 
of 248 years, upwards of :9000,000,000 of piaſtres, hg, 
(2,025400040001.) the ſmalleſt. part of which has re. for the re- 
mained to the natural owners;\the-reſt hab pres all fen ar it 

over Europe ; or been carried into Aſia From.the firſt colonies. 
of January 1754 to the laſt day of December 1764. 
we need not truſt to conjecture. an W 
Spain has recained, ie 3 $0 

FROM Vers Cruz, in gold; 30 $I piaſtres 5 
reals (509,0 fl 15.) and =» livers $5 9999307 
piaſtres 2 reals: (19992953449 a. * » 

From Lima, in gold, 10, 94,846 e 6 
(224621404.\ 85; gu.) in! * nee s. 3 
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BOOK From Buenos Ayres, in gold, 2, 142,626 piaſtre; 
* , 3 reals; (482,090). 187. gd.) in ſilver, 10 


aſtres 8 reals. (2,323,370ʃ. Gr. 8d. 

Fon Carthagena, in gold, 10,045,188 piaſtres$ 

reals; (2,260, 165d. 8.) in ſilver, mene 74 m 
reals. (382, 9891. 4. 9 

FROM Honduras, in gold, 37880 piaſtres 9 reak; 
(8, 38 21. 87. 3d) in. ſilver, 5 e 7 reals 
(152, 425. 25. 1d.) 

Fon the — in \ gold, 656,064 piaſires 3 
reals; (147,61 41-95: 9d.) in ſilver, 2,639:405 nn 
reals. (593, 866“. 177. 24.) 

FROM Caracca, in gold, 325034 rniadiets: 3 PA, 
(1145074. 158. 4d.) in ilver, 276,002 FI 6 reals 
(6a an C6) ft OS no53 
_ From St. Domingo and Porto "Re in gold, * 
piaſtres 5 reals; (1180. 97. 1 1d.) in n. "307-526 or 
tres 1 real, (31,442), 55.14.) übe Ab 
_ From Campeachy, — — wege 
gold, 91,564 piaſtres 6 reals. (20, 60. 14. 6. 

Tus makes in all 27, 027, 896 piaſtres in gol, 
(6,081,276). 7) and 126,798, 58 piaſtres 8 meals 
(28, 529, 608“/. 5. 8d.) in ſilver: Theſe two ſums 
put together, amount to a total of 153,826, 164 Þ 
uſtres 8 reals. (34,510, 884“. 12. 84.) This ſum d. 
vided by eleven, will ſnew that the returns, upon a 
average, have been 13,984, 185 piaſtres and 3 fobrths. 
(3146, 4410. 19.0 To all. theſe riches muſt be addei 
thoſe that are not regiſtered to avoid: paying duty, 
which may amount to ſomewhat more than obe 
ſourth of what is regiſtered g and it Will appear 
that the mother country annually receives from her 
colonies about ſevent᷑een milhons nag; or 
19,5000 livres. (about 3, 904, 500. res 
Tun would be a poſſibility of increaſing this — 


duce. For this ' purpoſe the 
MORT over 
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over to America ſome perſons ſkilled in metallurgy, and B © OK 
. 0 IV. 
abate ſomething of the terms on Which they allow the 


working of the mines. But this would be only a tran- 
ſient advantage, for this plain reaſon, that gold and 
flver are not tiches, but only the repreſentatives of 
them. Theſe ſigns are very durable, as they ought to 
be to anſwer their deſtination. The more they ate mul- 
tiplied, the more they loſe of their value, becauſe they 
repreſent fewer things. In proportion as they are 
grown more common ſince the diſcovery of America, 
every thing is grown twice, thrice, and four times as 
dear as before. The produce of the mines has been 
worth leſs and leſs, and the expence of working them 
has been continually increaſing. The balance, which 
inclines more and more to the loſing ſide, may fo far 
deſtroy the equipoiſe, that it may be found neceſſary to 
drop this ſource of wealth. But at all events, it will 
be adviſeable to render theſe operations more ſimple, 
and to try every poſſible method to make this labour leſs 
deſtructive to the human race than it has been hitherto. 
There is another ſource of proſperity for Spain, which 
will be ſo far from decaying, that it will daily gather 
new ſtrength; and that is agriculture. | 

ALL nations have found it dangerous to allow the 
eſtabliſhment-of manufactures in their poſſeſſions in 
America, but they have all encouraged culture by every 
poſſible means. If Spain adopts ſo rational a principle, 
ſhe will probably ſave twelve or thirteen millions that 
are annually-expended in the fingle article of ſpices. It 
is hardly poſſible that in all that vaſt extent of land and 
that variety of climates, there ſhould not be ſome ſpots 


in America fit for the culture of cinnamon, cloves, nut- 


meg, and other aromatics of Aſia. It is certain that 
cinnamon grows at Quito, and cultivation might give it 
the properties it wants. PERF x 855 


WurETHER 
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B * 5 . Wurrs R thefe experiments ſucceed or: not, they 

by may certainly cultivate coffee, which is more and more 
_ uſed in Europe; cotton, which our manufactures ate 
ſtequenily in want of; and ſugar, which Spain buys to 
the amount of about five millions (218,750/.) a year, 
whereas ſhe ought to ſupply all Europe with it. 

Many provinces of Mexico formerly produced ex- 
cellent ſilks, which were manufactured at Seville. 'This' 
commodity has been loſt, by the many obſtructions that 
were thrown in its way but it might _ be vo 
and improved. 

Tux Vicuna wool is in great requeſt in all nations, 
What the fleets bring home, falls far ſhort. of the de- 
mand. The fort of ſheep that bears this fine wool, 
might eaſily be Lee in the climates that are er 
for them. 

Tur exceſſive 4. of bie ad thi great 
demand there is for it every where, pocots out to Spain 
the neceſſity of multiplying it. 

Bur what ought abpve all things to be encouraged, is 
the vine and the olive tree, the cultivation of which s 
not allowed only in one part of Peru. Some ſmall 
wandering nations might be fixed by this labour. U 

they were properly diſtributed, they would ſerve to 
eſtabliſh an intercourſe between the: ſeveral colonies, 
now ſeparated by immenſe and uninhabited regions. 
The laws, which have no power over men O are 8 
too great a diſtance from each other and from the ma- 
giſtrate, could then be enforced. Commerce would not 
be perpetually interrupted by the impoſſibility of con- 
veying the goods to the place of their deſtination, even 
at a great expence. In caſe of a war, early notice 
would be given of the danger, and ſpeedy and eſfectus 
afiſtance procured. . If Spain were hereby deprived of 
ſome few tn this trifling loſs. would be greath 
over- 
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of the natives, who are too indolent, and, perhaps, too 
weak to go through harder work. The reſt would be 
reſerved for the more active robuſt African flaves. 

Tunis foreign aid was thought of in the firſt years 
after the diſcovery of America, but was ſoon prohibited 
from an apprehenſion that the blacks corrupted the 
Americans, and might excite them to revolt. Las 
Caſas, who inceſſantly laboured to promote the happi- 
neſs of the Indians, obtained a repeal of that law, as 
thinking it prejudicial to their preſervation. At that pe- 
riod, a favourite obtained an excluſive grant for carry- 
ing four thouſand negroes to the Leeward iſlands. He 
ſold his privilege to the Genoeſe, who made an ill uſe 
of their monopoly. This odious trade was ſucceſſively 
in the hands of the Caſtilians, the Portugueſe, the 
French, and the Engliſh. It is at laſt come back to the 
Spaniards, who carry it on in the leaſt advantageous 
way for the intereſt of their country. Their moſt 
dangerous enemies become their agents, and all * 
connections are with Britiſh ſubjects. 

Ir political conſiderations can juſtify a trade fo repug- 
nant to humanity, Spain ought to carry it on without 
the aſſiſtance of foreigners; and muſt not be diſcouraged 
by the want of forts on the coaſt of Africa. This 
obſtacle may be ſurmounted by receiving directly from 
the Eaſt Indies the commodities that are fit for thoſe 
barbarous regions; by giving bounties to encourage 
the introduction of negroes into the Spaniſh colonies, 
inſtead of clogging it with duties. Then thoſe coun- 
tries, which have ſo long been in à drooping condition, 
ill. all revive; and their produce, which at preſent 
does not exceed twenty-ſeven or twenty- eight millions 
of livres (on an average 1, 283, 1250.) a year, will know 
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over- balanced by the moſt ſolid advantages. The eaſieſt B = OK 
part of the labour we recommend, would fall to the lot. 1 
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B O OK. no bounds, but ſuch as will be preſcribed by the whole 


conſumptibn of Spain and of all Europe. 

WHEN government has put the working of the mines 
upon a better footing, and improved the culture of the 
American provinces, the next thing to be attended to 
will be, how to convey thoſe riches to the mother 
country. Experience muſt have taught her that the v. 
gilance of her guarda coſtas, and the fidelity of hei 
commanders are often and eaſily eluded by the contra: 
band trade. | BY 

ALL the nations whoſe ſettlements are within reach 
of the Spaniſh colonies, have always ſought, by fraudu- 
lent means, to appropriate to themſelves the treaſure 
and produce of that indolent nation. The Portugueſe 
have turned their views towards the river Plata; the 
Danes, the French, and the Dutch, upon the coaſt d 
Carthagena and Porto Bello. The ſubjects of Great 
Britain, who were not unacquainted with all thoſe ways, 
bave found in the ceſſions made to them by the lal 
treaty, a ready way of getting a larger ſhare of thoſe 
rich ſpoils. They have all carried their point, by de- 
ceiving or bribing the guarda coſtas; but the Engliſh, 
ſure of being countenanced by government, have open- 
ly and by force, in full peace, carried on an illicit trade 
into foreign countries, which in their own is puniſhed 
with death. This kind of trade is ſo openly-authori- 
zed by their naval force, that there is actually a-publc 
contract between the navy and the merchants, whereby 
the man of war is intitled to five per cent. on the ſale 
made by the interloper, as a reward for  proteQung 
him. WM. T5 | F 

Tux governors are ſtill more remiſs in their dut) 
than the guarda coſtas. Though corruption is carried 
beyond all bounds in Spain, it is ſtill worſe in the lo- 
dies. From the viceroys down to the loweſt cuſtom 
houſe officers, not one goes to America with the leal 

principle 
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principle of patriotiſm about him. They have all bought BOOK 
their places; and are deſirous of making the moſt of IV. 


them; every one is in haſte to make his fortune, the 
only motive that induced him to leave his country; 
every one will have an adequate compenſation for the 
danger he has expoſed himſelf to 'by a change of cli- 
mate. They muſt improve every inſtant of time, as 
they ſeldom keep their places longer than three or five 
years. One would think the court of Madrid, not be- 
ing able to prevent this extortion, has ſought to ren- 
der it leſs odious, by making i it more general. 

Every mode of acquiring riches' is deemed lawful. 
The moſt common is to permit the contraband trade, 
and even to be concerned in it. It is eaſy, expeditious 
and pleaſant. In America none oppoſe it, becauſe it 
ſuits every perſon. If the complaints of ſome European 
merchants reach the court, the matter is ſoon huſhed 
up by ſome timely gratuities to miniſters, confeſfors, 
miſtreſſes, or favourites. The delinquent not only eſ- 
capes puniſhment, but is rewarded. Nothing is ſo well 
eſtabliſhed or ſo generally known as this praQtice.' A 
Spaniard juſt returned from America, where he had 
filled an important poſt, was complaining to a friend 
of the injurious reports that were ſpread concerning 
the diſcharge of his truſt. - , you are ſlandered, ſays 
his friend, you are undone z but if your extortions are not 
exaggerated, you bave nothing to do but to give up part of 
the ' plunder, and you will enjoy the FE praceably, 
and even with credit. 

Tux queſtion" is how to eradicate abuſes of ſuch a 
long ſtanding. As long as the management” that has 
given riſe to them ſhall ſubſiſt, the ſmuggler will carry 
on his trade, and thoſe who are appointed to prevent it 
will protect him. Spain will never reſtore good order, 
but by lowering the duties, and altering her n of 
intercourſe with her colonies. ; 

Vol. II. Ff In 


BOOK Tux Spaniards, whoſe ſituation will not admit of 
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their manufacturing all they want to ſupply their Ame- 
rican colonies, muſt appropriate to themſelves the la- 
bours of every nation in Europe. They muſt confider 
themſelves as merchants in the midſt of manufacturem 
They muſt ſupply them with materials; pay them a 
reaſonable price for their labour, by making a proper 
allowance for the additional value their induſtry has 
given to the natural productions; and then they muſt 
diſpoſe of them to the beſt advantage to the ſeveral 
conſumers, 

THEsE maxims are too ſimple to have eſcaped them; 
but they have made a wrong application of them. They 
have always been miſled by their wants or their eager- 
neſs after gain. They have conſtantly ſeparated the in- 
tereſts of the crown from thoſe of the people, and, there- 
fore, have found no impropriety in laying the duties too 
high. None of their miniſters ſeem to have conſidered, 
that the riches of the people are the true riches of the 
ſtate. Poſlibly, they may have been ſo blind as to im- 
gine, that the burden of theſe duties fell upon the ori- 
ginal owners of the goods, We can hardly doubt their 
acting upon this principle, when we ſee that every inti- 
mation for lowering the duties. has been rejected, as 
ruinous to the monarchy, That pernicious ſpirit of 
finance, which ſpoils more and more the trade of Eu- 
rope, has damped the direct intercourſe that was ſot : 
merly. carried on between. the mother country and bet 
colonies. The contraband trade has grown briſker in. 
proportion as the duties have been raiſed; but it will 
be put an end to, whenever the tariff is ſettled at a 
moderate rate, and navigation is freed from thoſe fet-- 
ters which impede; its progreſs. | 

Tuos who are of opinion that de commes mathad 
of fleets and galleons is.the beſt, have been miſled by 
cuſtom, which i is ſo apt to govern the opinions of molt. 
men. 
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informed by their emiſſaries of the wants of the colo- 
nies, and abundantly provided with all they can be in 
need of, always arrive before the Spaniſh ſhips, who, 
finding the ſtotehouſes full, are forced to ſell under 
prime coſt ; or, which is ſtill worſe, cannot ſell at all. 
If, to prevent this inconvenience, they are . ſent out 
later, this is an additional encouragement to the ſmug- 


freſh ſupplies. 
been propoſed to the Spaniſh government to eſtabliſh 


trading companies for the commerce of America; but 
the court of Madrid has always rejected this ſcheme, 


leges, always prejudicial even to the moſt actiye nati- 


duſtry is not ſufficiently quickened. 


have colonies in America, to carry thither great quan- 


LIL STT7) 


an advantage to the buyer. 
Br this happy change, the mother country will appeaſe 


the murmurs of ſome perſons, who have grown diſcon- 
N 


f 2 tented 


glers, who are always alert, and continually pouring in 


To prevent this ruinous competition, it has often 


as a pernicious monopoly, worſe, perhaps, than the to- 
leration of an illicit trade. Though ignorant of the 
true principles, they were ſenſible that excluſive privi- 


ons, muſt neceſſarily prove ruinous to one, whoſe in- 


NoTHING but an entire freedom in the trade from 
Cadiz, can put an effeQual ſtop to ſmuggling, and give 
commerce all the ſcope it will admit of. It is the in- 
tereſt of Spain, as well as of all other nations that 


tities of the produce and commodities of Europe, and to 
bring home much of thoſe of America. Theſe meaſures 
are inſeparably connected. The one is impoſſible with- 
out the other, and both are inconſiſtent with reſtraint. 
Tux colonies will find 2 great advantage in this fyſ- 
tem, which will bring plenty into their ports. A com- 
petition among many ſellers, eyer was and ever will be 
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men. They were not aware that this tedious method B O 4 K 
would neceſſarily prove deſtruQive, The illicit traders, , 8 
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BOOK tented either becauſe they have been left unprovidel 
IV. with the neceſſaries of life, or have been forced to pay 
an extra agant price for them. The cheapneſs of al 
commodities will occaſion the fall of ſome manufaQture, 
which had been ſet up out of mere neceſſity, and which 
could not ſafely be put down by authority. She vil 
turn the labours of induſtry towards agricultute, which 
will then become, as it ought to be, the moſt profil 
able employment. Laſtly, ſhe will double, and, pes 
haps, treble her navigation, which is now ſo flow in 
its operations, as to endanger public property, and too 
often expoſe it to fall into the hands of an enemy. 
Art the European nations that are concerned iq 
this trade, will carry it on to better advantage, [ 
the method of carrying it on by a fleet of ſhips 
which limits the quantity of goods that may be ſhippei 
at Cadiz, is more favourable to the few merchant: 
concerned in that buſineſs, a freedom to every one 
to ſend over as much as he pleaſes, on paying the du- 
ties, will reduce the price and increaſe the conſumption 
of the commodities. More trade will then be carried 
on iv Europe. The profit of each nation will be 
greater, though that of each private man will be leſi 
The firſt of theſe advantages is infinitely preferable to 
the laſt. = 
Wr are ſenſible that this free trade, which we think 
abſolutely neceſſary, will no ſooner be opened, but it 
will be carried to exceſs by a boundleſs emulation, This 
muſt be expeQted from the eagerneſs and imprudence 
of the merchants. Perhaps, it may be beneficial. The 
mother country will have exported a greater quantity 
of her produce, and received richer returns. The colo- 
niſts, encouraged by the cheapneſs of the goods, will 
allow themſelves ſome indulgencies they never could yet 
afford, will feel new wants, and conſequently will ap- 
ply themſelves to new labours. Traders, after 2 
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oſſes, will be more circumſpect and more diligent. Even BOOK 
uppoſing that too great a competition could ever be a , 3 
eal evil, it could never be a laſting one. To endea- 
our to prevent it by laws that would be deſtructive of 
freedom, would be the means of preventing a hap- 
dy revolution by a perpetual oppreſſion. As ſoon as 
Spain is undeceived, .the trade of her colonies will no 
onger be a mere monopoly, her religion mere ſuper- 
tition, and her government abſolute tyranny. Her good 
xample and a happy rivalſhip, may, poſſibly, induce _ 
Portugal, which has hitherto ſhewn very little more 
rudence than Spain, to adopt the ſame plan of refor- 
nation with regard to the Brazils. 
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Settlement of the Portugueſe in the Brazils. The wars thy 
Baus ſuſtained there. Produce and riches of that calny. 


BOOK RAZIL is an immenſe continent in South Am 
V. rica. It is bounded on the north by the river ii 
Diſcovery the Amazons, on the South by Paraguay, on the vi 
of theBra- by a long ridge of mountains that divide it from Per 
— the and on the eaſt by the northern ocean. The extent 
gueſe. the ſea coaſt is ſuppoſed to be no leſs than twelve bu 
dred leagues. The inland parts are too little knownu 
from any eſtimate of their extent. A ſucceſſion of bil 
runs all along from north to ſouth, from whence iu 
many large rivers, ſome of which fall into the oceu 
_- and ſome into the Plata. | 
Ir Columbus, in his third voyage in 1499, ll 
turned his courſe to the ſouth, when he came to th 
entrance of the Oroonoko, he could not have failedd 
finding the Brazils; but he choſe to ſteer to the non 
weſt, towards the gulph that lies between that river an 
Florida. The ſettlements already made there, the gol 
they produced, and the hopes of finding a way to d 
Eaſt Indies, were ſo many inducements to purſue thi 
track. | 
PRTER ALVAREZ CABRAIL had the honour of m 
ing that diſcovery the following year by chance. Thi 
Portugueſe admiral was going with a fleet beyond tl 
Cape of Good Hope. To avoid falling in with t! 
calms on the coaſt of Africa, he kept ſo far out, tl 
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he came within ſight of an unknown land lying to weſt- B 2 K 
ward. He was driven thither by ſtreſs of weather, and uu, 
anchored on the coaſt in the 15th degree of ſouth lati- 
tude, at a place which he called Porto-Seguro. He 
took poſſeſſion of the country, but made no ſettlement 
in it, and gave it the name of Santa Cruz, which was 
afterwards changed for that of Brazil, becauſe the Brazil 
wood was the moſt valuable production of that country 
to the Europeans, who uſed it in dying. 
As this country had been diſcovered in going to the 
Indies, and it was doubtful whether it was not a part 
of them, it was at firſt compriſed under the ſame de- 
nomination, but was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of Weſt Indies, becauſe the Portugueſe went to the 
India by the eaſt, and to the Brazils by the weſt. 
This name was afterwards extended to all America, and 
the Americans were very improperly called Indians, 

Tuvus it is that the names of places and things, ac- 
cidentally given by ignorant men, have always perplex- | 
ed philoſophers, who have been deſirous of tracing their | 
origin from nature, and not from caſual circumſtances, 
merely acceſſory, and oftentimes quite foreign to the 
natural properties of the objects denoted by them. No- 
thing can be more ſtrange, for inſtance, than to ſee Eu- 
rope tranſplanted into America, and there regenerated, 
as it were, in the names and forms of our European 
cities, and in the laws, manners, and religion of our 
continent. 

Tux court of Liſbon ordered a ſurvey to be taken of 
the harbours, bays, rivers, and coaſts of Brazil, but 
finding the country afforded neither gold nor filver, they 
deſpiſed it to ſuch a degree, as to ſend thither none but 
men obnoxious to the laws, and abandoned women. 

Two ſhips were ſent every year from Portugal, to Acceuntof 
carry the refuſe of the” kingdom to this new world, — 
and to bring home parrots, and woods ſor the dyers ſent by 

and cabinet makers. Ginger was afterwards added, but Boca 
Ff4 Was Brazils, 
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B 95 O K was ſoon prohibited, as being detrimental to the India 
3 trade. 


AsiA was then the great objea of purſuit... It was 
the high road to fortune and preferment. The ſplendid 
exploits of the Portugueſe, and the wealth they brought 
from India, gave their nation ſuch a ſuperiority in all 
parts of the world, as every individual wiſhed to-partake 
of. The enthuſiaſm was general. No perſon, indeed, 
went over voluntarily to America, but thoſe unfortunate 
men whom the inquiſition had doomed to deſtruc- 
tion were added to the convias already tran paged 
thither. 

THe Portugueſe have always entertained the * 
inveterate hatred againſt the Spaniards. Not withſtand- 
ing this national antipathy, which is of ſo long « 
ſtanding that its origin cannot be traced, and ſo con- 
firmed that it can never be expected to ſubſide, they 
have borrowed moſt of their maxims from a neighbour, 
whoſe power they dreaded as much as they deteſted 
their manners. Whether from a ſimilarity of climate 
and temper, or from a conformity. of circumſtances, 
they have adopted the very worſt of their inſtitutions, 
They could not imitate any thing more horrid than the 
inquiſition. | 

Tuts bloody tribunal, ereQed in Spain 1482, by a 
mixture of policy and fanaticiſm, under the reign. of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, was no ſooner adopted by John 
III, than it ſtruck terror into every family. To eſta- 
bliſh its authority, and afterwards to maintain it, 10 
leſs than four or five hundred victims were annually 
ſacrificed, a tenth of whom were burnt alive, and the 
reſt baniſhed to Africa or to the Brazils. The fury of 
this tribunal was particularly exerted againſt thoſe who 
were ſuſpected of pederaſty : a crime of later date in the 
kingdom, and not uncommon in thoſe hot climates, 
where celibacy prevails. It alſo proſecuted a 
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the exiſtence of which was believed and dreadedin BOOK 


thoſe times of ignorance, and the number of them mul- 
tiplied all over Europe, by the credulity and bigotry of 


a barbarous age. The Mahometans, though greatly 


decreaſed ſince they had loſt the empire, were alſo per- 
ſecuted by the inquiſition; and more eſpecially the 
Jews, becauſe they were the richeſt. 

IT is well known that when the Jews, who had long 
been confined to a little wretched corner of the earth, 
were diſperſed by the Romans, many of them took te- 
fuge in Portugal. There they multiphed after the 
Arabs had conquered Spain, were ſuffered to enjoy all 


the rights of citizens, and were not excluded from 


public offices, till that country had recovered its inde- 
pendence. This firſt act of oppreſſion did not prevent 
twenty thouſand Jewiſh families from removing thither, 
when after the conqueſt of Grenada, the catholic kings 
compelled them to quit Spain or change their religion, 
Each family paid twenty livres (175. 6) for the liberty 


of ſettlingin Portugal. - Superſtition ſoon induced John 


II. to aggravate the ſufferings of that perſecuted na- 
tion : he demanded of them 20,000 crowns, (2, 62 5.) 


and afterwards reduced them to a ſtate of ſlavery, In 


1496, Emanuel baniſhed all thoſe who refuſed to em- 
brace the Chriſtian religion ; thoſe who complied were 
reſtored to their freedom, and ſoon engroſſed the Aſiatic 
trade, which was then commencing. The eſtabliſhment 
of the inquiſition in 1548 proved a check to their acti- 
vity. Their miſtruſt was increaſed by the frequent 
confiſcations made by that odious tribunal, and by the 
taxes which government extorted from them from time 
to time. 'They were in hopes of purchaſing ſome tran- 


quillity, by furniſhing. Sebaſtian with 250,000 livres 


(about 10,9401.) for his African expedition; but unfor- 
tunately for them, that imprudent monarch came to an 
untimely end. Philip II, who, ſoon after extended his 

| dominion 
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dominion/qver Portugal, enacted that ſuch of his ſub. 
jeQs as were deſcended from a Jew or a Moor, ſhould 
be excluded from all eccleſiaſtical or civil employments, 


This mark of infamy, with which all the new Chrif 


tians were branded, gave them ſuch a diſguſt for a coun. 
try where even the fortunes of the richeſt could not ſe. 
cure them from meeting with mortifications, that they 
removed with their wealth to Bourdeaux, Antwerp, 
Hamburgh, and other towns with which they had regu- 
lar connections. This emigration was the occaſion of 
a great revolution, ſpread that induſtry into other coun- 
tries, which till then had centered in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and deprived thoſe two nations of the advantage: 
the one derived from the Eaſt, and the other from the 


Weſt Indies. 


Bron theſe laſt periods, the Jews who had been 
ſtripped of their property by the inquiſition, and baniſhed 
to the Brazils, were yet not totally forſaken. Many 
found kind relations and faithful friends; others, who 
were known to be honeſt and induſtrious men, obtained 


credit from merchants of different nations, whom they 
| had formerly dealt with, who advanced them money, 


Theſe helps enabled them to cultivate ſugar-canez, 
which they firſt procured from the iſland of Madeira. 
Tuts commodity, which till then had been ſo ſcarce 
as to be confined to medicinal uſes, became an article 
of luxury. Princes, and the rich and great, were all 
eager to procure themſelves this new ſpecies of indulg- 
ence. 'This circumſtance proved favourable to Brazil, 


and enabled it to continue increaſing its culture. The 


court of Liſbon, notwithſtanding their prejudices, be- 


gan to be ſenſible that a colony might be beneficial to 
the mother conntry, without producing gold or ſilver. 
They now looked with leſs contempt upon an 
region that chance had thrown in their way, and which 


they had _—— conſidered as a mere common drain, fit 
only 
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only to carry off the filth of the monarchy. This ſet - 


tlement, which had been wholly left to the management 
of the coloniſts, was now thought to deſerve ſome kind 


of adminiſtration, and accordingly Thomas de Souſa 
was ſent thither in 1549, to regulate and ſuperintend it. 
Tris able governor began by reducing theſe men, 
who had always lived in a ſtate of anarchy, into proper 
ſubordination, and bringing their ſcattered plantations 
cloſer together; after which, he applied himſelf to ac- 
quire ſome lights reſpecting the natives, with whom he 
knew he muſt be inceſſantly engaged, either in traffic or 
in war. It was no eaſy matter to accompliſh this. 
 BRAz1L was full of ſmall nations, ſome of which in- 
habited the foreſts, and others lived in the plains and 
along the rivers. Some had ſettled habitations, but 
many more led a roving life. Moſt of them had no in- 
tercourſe with each other. Thoſe that were not divid- 
ed by inceſſant wars, were ſo by hereditary hatred and 
jealouſy. Some lived by hunting and fiſhing, others by 
agriculture. All theſe cauſes muſt have produced a vi- 
ſible difference in the employments and cuſtoms of theſe 
ſeveral nations; yet their general charaQer was very 
ſimilar. | 


Tas Brazilians in general are of the ſize of the Eu- Character 
ropeans, but not ſo ſtout. They are ſubject to fewer and 
diſtempers, and it is no uncommon thing among them {pz 
to live upwards of a hundred years. Formerly they zilians. 


wore no clothing at all, but ſince our invaſion, they 
commonly cover the middle part of their bodies. The 
ornaments of the women differ from thoſe of the men, 
for they wear their hair extremely long, whereas the 
men cut theirs quite ſhort ; the women wear bracelets 
of bones of a beautiful white, the men necklaces of the 


ſame; the women paint their faces, and the men their 
bodies. = | 
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B wo K Trovch the language of the Topinambous is ge- 
—rverally ſpoken all along the ſea coaſts, yet every nation 


on that 'vaſt continent has its own peculiar idiom. Some 
of theſe languages are ſaid to be emphatical, but they 
are all very much confined ; not one of them has any 
words to expreſs abſtract and univerſal ideas. This pe- 
nury of language, which is common to all the nations 
of South America, is a convincing proof of the little 
progreſs the human underſtanding has made in thoſe 
parts. The analogy of words in the ſeveral languages, 
ſhews that the tranſmigrations of thoſe ſavages have 
been frequent. Poſſibly, by comparing their language 
with thoſe of Africa, of the Eaſt Indies and of Europe, 


the origin of the Americans may one day be traced, af- 


ter the long and fruitleſs ſearch, which has hitherto em- 
ployed the labours of ſo many learned men. 

In ancient times the food of the Brazilians was very 
ſimple. It might have been expected to have admitted of 
greater variety when they came to be acquainted with 
our domeſtic animals ; yet thoſe who live by the ſea ſide 
ſtill continue to feed upon the ſhell-fiſh they pick up on 
the ſhore. Along the rivers, they always live by fiſh- 
ing, and in the foreſts by hunting. When theſe pre- 
carious proviſions fail, they feed upon 'roots, that either 


grow fpontaneouſly, or require but little culture. 


Tnxsx ſavages are averſe from all labour, and ſpend 
their time in idleneſs, eating, and dancing. Their ſongs © 
are but one tedious uniform tone, without any modula- 
tions, and commonly turn upon their loves or their war-- 
like actions. 85 of ret 

Turm amuſements are not interrupted by the wor- 
ſhip of a ſupreme being, for they know of none; nor is 


their tranquillity diſturbed by the dread of a future ſtate, 


of which they have no notion. However, they have 


their magicians, who, by ſtrange contortions, ſo far 


work upon the credulity of the people as to throw them 
X | | into 
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into violent convulſions. The end of theſe men is to be B ;0.0 K 
murdered, if their impoſtures are detected, and this is . 


ſome reſtraint upon the ſpirit of lying. 

THESE atheiſts are equally ſtrangers to all notions of 
ſubordination and ſubmiſſion, which among ourſelves 
are originally derived from the idea of a ſupreme being. 
They cannot conceive that any man can have the im- 
pudence to command, much leſs that any one can be 
ſuch a fool as to obey. They only beſtow moſt of their 
eſteem upon the man that has murdered the Nei 
number of his enemies. 

Tux Brazilians all follow their own 8 and 
like moſt other ſavages, ſhew no particular attachment 
to their native place. The love of our country, which 
is a ruling paſſion in civilized ſtates ; which in good go- 
vernments riſes io enthuſiaſm, and in bad ones grows ha- 
bitual ; which for whole centuries together perpetuates 
in every nation its diſtinctive diſpoſition, cuſtoms and 
taſte : this love of our country is but a factitious ſenti- 
ment, ariſing from ſociety, but unknown in the ſtate of + 
nature. The moral life of a ſavage is the very reverſe 
of that of the ſocial man. The latter enjoys the gifts of 
nature only in his infancy. As his ſtrength increaſes and 
his underſtanding opens, he overlooks the preſent, and 
is wholly intent upon the future. Thus the age of paſ- 
ſions and pleaſures, that precious time which nature in- 
tended for enjoyment, is ſpent in ſpeculation and diſap- 
pointment, The man denies himſelf what he wiſhes 
for, laments the indulgencies he has allowed himſelf, 
and is alike tormented by his denials and gratifications. 
Inceſſantly deploring his liberty which be has always ſa-. 
crificed, he looks back wiſhfully on his earlieſt years, 
when a ſeries of new objects entertained him with a 
conſtant ſenſe of curioſity and hope. He fondly recol- 
leAs the ſcene of his infant days; the remembrance of 
his innocent "oe endears to him the image of. his 
| reale, 
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B 2 O K cradle, and forcibly attracts him to his native ſpot: 


Cial inſtitutions ought, perhaps, to reſt, 


whereas the ſavage, who in every period of his life al- 
lows himſelf an unreſtrained enjoyment of all the plea- 
ſures and all the good things it affords, without ever 
ſacrificing them to the proſpe& of a lefs laborious old 
age, finds in all places alike, objects analogous to his de- 
res, and feels that the ſource of his pleaſures is in 
himſelf, and that every place is his home. 

THo ven the tranquillity of the Brazilians is not the 
reſult of any laws, diſſenſions are ſeldom heard of in 
their little ſocieties. If drunkennefs, or ſome unſucky 
incident happens to breed a quarrel, and ſome life is 
loſt, the murderer is inſtantly delivered up to the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed, who put him to death; then 
both the families meet, and their reconcifatios | is Feaked 
by a joyous and noiſy feaſt. 

Every Brazilian takes as many wives as he pleaſes, 
or as many as he can get, and puts them away when 
he is tired of them. When they violate their mar- 
riage vow, they are puniſhed with death, and nobody 
laughs at the huſband for the injury his wife has done 
him. When the women lie in, they keep their bed 
but a day or two; then hanging the child to her neck 
in a cotton ſcarf, the mother attends her buſineſs as 
uſual, and receives no injury from it. 

TRAVELLERS meet with great civilities in the Bra- 
zils. Wherever they come, they are ſurrounded with 
women, who waſh their feet, and welcome them with 
the moſt obliging expreſſions, They ſpate nothing for 
their reception; but it would be an unpardonable af- 
front, were they to leave the family where they were 
firſt entertained, in hopes of better accommodation in 
another. This hoſpitality is one of the ſtrongeſt indi · 
cations that man was intended for fociety. This is the 
moſt valuable diſpoſition of the ſavage nations; and the 
point where the improvements of policy, and of all — 
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them receives a wound, his neighbour immediately 
comes and ſucks it, and performs all the- offices of hu- 
manity with the ſame readineſs. They make uſe of 
the healing plants that grow in their foreſts ; but they 
truſt more to abſtinence than to . 
allow their ſick to taſte any food. 

Far from ſhewing that indifference or weakneſs that 
makes us ſhun the dead, that makes us unwilling to 
ſpeak of them, or to ſtay in the places that might re- 
call their image; theſe ſavages behold their dead with 
tender emotions, recount their exploits with compla- 
cency, and celebrate their virtues with tranſport. 
are buried upright in a round grave; and if the de- 
ceaſed was the head of a family, his plumes, his neck- 
laces and his weapons are interred with him. When a 
clan removes to another place, which often happens 
merely for the ſake of changing, every family ſets up 
ſome remarkable ſtone over the graves of their moſt re- 
ſpeQable relations, and they never approach thoſe mo- 
numents. of grief without breaking out into dreadful 
outcries, not unlike the ſhouts with which Nur the 
air when they are going to battle. | 

INTEREST or ambition have never prompted the Bra« 
ailians to war. The defire of avenging their relations 
or friends, has always heen the motive of their moſt 
ſanguinary conteſts. Their chiefs, or rather their ora- 
tors, are old men,who determine the commencement of 
hoſtilines, give the ſignal -for marching, and are inceſ- 
ſantly engaged during the march, in inventing expreſſions 
of implacable hatred. Sometimes even the march of 
the army is ſuſpended to liſten to theſe paſſionate ora- 
tions, that laſt for many hours. This may account 
for thoſe long ſpeeches we meet with in Homer, and in 
the Roman hiſtorians ; but in thoſe days, the noiſe of 


Tux Brazilians aſſiſt one another in ſickneſs with B SPS » 
more than brotherly kindneſs and cordiality. If one of , 
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the women who carry the proviſions halt, while the wir- 
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the artillery did not drown the voices of the gene. 


rals. i 

Tux combatants are armed with a clubof daher 
feet long, one foot broad, and an inch thick. Their 
bows and arrows are of the ſame wood. Their inſtru- 
ments of martial muſick are flutes made of the bone: 
of their enemies. They are full as well calculated to 
inſpire courage, as our drums, which ſtun us out of our 
ſenſe of danger, and as our trumpets, which give the 
ſignal and, perhaps, the fear of death. Their general 
are the ſoldiers who have fought beſt in former wars. 
Wu xx the aggreſſor arrives on the enemy's frontier; 


riors advance through the woods. The attack is never 
made openly. They conceal themſelves at ſome dif- 
tance fiom the habitations to fall upon their enemies 
unawares. When it is dark, they ſet fire to the huts, 
and take advantage of the confuſion to glut their bound- 
leſs rage. Thoſe who cannot avoid coming to open 
fight, divide into platoons and lie in ambuſh. If they 
are diſcovered and routed by ſuperior forces, they hide 
themſelves in the deepeſt receſſes of the woods. Theit 
courage ſeldom conſiſts in ſtanding their ground. 

THE ambition of the Brazilians is to make a great 
many priſoners. Theſe are brought home to the con- 
queror's village, where they are flain and eaten. The 
feaſt laſts a long time, and during the continuance of it, 
the old men exhort-the young to become intrepid war- 
riors, that they may extend the glory of their nation, 
and often procure themſelves ſuch an honourable repalt. 
This inclination for human fleſh is never ſo prevalent a 
to induce. the Brazilians to devour ſuch of their enemies 


as have fallen in battle; they only eat thoſe who have 


been taken alive, and afterwards put to death with cer- 
tain ceremonies ; as if revenge alone could give a reliſh 
for that food which humanity abhors. 63.4 
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Tn treatment of priſogers of war has varied agcord- B On 0 . 
ing to the degree of perfection human reaſon has gra- 


dually acquired. The moſt, civilized nations ranſom 
them, exchange or reſtore them at the concluſion of 
the war. Nations that are not yet completely civilized, 
claim them as their property, and make them ſla ves. 
The common ſayages murder them without putting them 
to torture. The moſt ſavage of all, torture, kill, and 
eat them. This is their law of nations. 

Tris anthropophagy, however, is ſometimes a kigd 
of malady or taſte, that ſeizes ſome individuals even 
amongſt the mildeſt ſavages. - Theſe murderers, or 
madmen, withdraw from their horde, and luck alone in 


ſome corner of a foreſt, where they lie in Wait for dhe 


paſſenger, as huntſmen or ſavages do for gon drag 
him in, kill and devour him. 

Wu this diſpoſition is met e the sg of 
human fleſh in the ſacrifices made of the priſoners, and 
a habit of indolence, may be veckoned among the cauſes 
of this private anthropophagy. The civilized man lives 
by labour, and the ſavage by hunting. Amongſt us, 
ſtealing is the readieſt and eaſieſt may of acquiring, 
Amongft the ſavages, killing: a man, and eating him if 


his fleſh is good, is the eaſieſt way of hunting. A man i8 


ſooner killed than an animal. Amongſt ua, an indobent 
man wants Maney, and will not take the pains to earn 


it. Amongſt the ſavages, av-itidolent man wants toieat, 


and will dot take the pains to goa hunting g and the 
ſame vice leads both to the ſame prime; ſo chat in all 
countries lazineſs is a conſumer of men and in this 
view, anthropaphagy is Rill more common in ſociety 
than in the wilds of America. If ever we have an op- 
portunity of examining the ſavages that are [troubled 
with this diſtemper, we fhall find them weak, coward- 
ly, lazy, and addicted to the fame vices as our murder- 


ans and eta lie north 


B N K WE kpow that if opulence is the mother of vice, 
" , poverty is the mother of crimes; and this principle hold: 
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as true in the woods as in cities. The opulence of ; 
ſavage is plenty of game; bis poverty is a ſcarcity of 
it. Now, the crimes that poverty tempts men to com- 
mit are theft and murder. The civilized man robs 
and murders to live; the ſavage kills to eat. 

WuHEn this diſpoſition is a malady, the phyſician will 
inform us that a ſavage may be affected with canine 
hunger, as well as another man. If he is weak, and 
has not ſtrength to go through the fatigue of procuring 
a ſufficiency to ſatisfy his hunger, what will he 'do? He 
will kill his neighbour and eat him. He 1s able to 
hunt but for a certain my and he wants to eat conti- 
nually, 92 

THERE are e numberleſs diforders and rk defetls 
which are attended with no ill confequences, or have 
quite contrary effects in ſociety, but which muſt uns- 
voidably conduce to anthropophagy, in a ſavage, whoſe 
whole property conſiſts in his life. 

ALL the moral defects which lead the ſocial men to 
theft, muſt lead the ſavage to the ſame: now, the only 
theft a ſavage is tempted to commit, is on wy life wh 4 
la whoſe fleſh is fit to eat. 

In theBrazils, the heads of the dead em 
farmed and ſhewnto all ſtrangers as monuments of vi- 
lour and victory. The heroes of 'thoſe ſavage nations 
bear their exploits amprinted on their limbs, by inciſions 
which command reſpect from their countrymen. Theſe 
ate no gold or ſilken ornaments that can' be ſtripped off 
by an enemy. They account it an honour to have been 
disfigured in battle. In thoſe regions, a man is "peer 
el the more from being covered with blood” heat 

Soc manners did not diſpoſe the Bratilians to ſub- 
mit to the yoke which the Portugueſe wanted to impoſe 
on them on their firſt arrival, At firſt, ard _—_— 
3 ; 1: ,clm 
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elined all intercourſe with theſe ſtrangers; but finding B 92 K 
they were purſued in order to be made ſla ves, and to be 
employed in the labours of the field, they murdered and 

devoured all the Europeans they could lay hands on. 

The friends and relations of the captive ſavages made 

frequent attempts to reſcue them, and were ſometimes 
ſucceſsful. - This brought an increaſe of enemies againſt 

the Portugueſe, who were forced to fight with one _ 

whilſt they were building with the other. 

Sous did not bring forces ſufficient to put matters Succeſs of 
upon a better. footing. Indeed, by building San Sal- — 
vador, he gave a center to the colony, but the honour Brazils. 
of ſettling, extending, and making it really uſeſul to the 
mother country, was reſerved to the Jeſuits who attend- 
ed him. Thoſe intrepid men, who have always been 
prompted by religion and ambition to undertake great 
things, diſperſed themſelves amongſt the Indians. Such 
of theſe miſſionaries as were murdered from hatred to 
the Portugueſe name, were immediately replaced by 
others, who were inſpired with none but ſentiments of 
peace and charity. 'This magnanimity confounded the 
barbarians, who had no idea of forgiveneſs. By degrees 
they placed more confidence in men who ſeemed to 

court them only to make them happy. Their fondaeſs 
for the miſſionaries grew to a paſſion. When a, Jeſuit 
was expected in one of «their nations, the young people 
flocked to meet him, concealing themſelves in the woods 
along the road. When he drew.near, they ſallied forth, 
played upon their fifes, beat their drums, danced, and 
made the air reſound with joyful ſongs : and in ſhort, 
omitted nothing that could expreſs. their ſat isfaction. At 
the entrance of the village the old men and chief inha- 
bitants were aſſembled, who expreſſed as much joy, but 
with more ſedateneſs. A litile further on, ſtood the 
women and young girls, in a reſpectful poſture ſuitable 


to their ſex... Then they all Joined, and conducted their 
6g 2 | father 
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B O OK father in ttiumph to the place where they were to meti 
— There he inſtructed them in the fundamental doctrine: 
of religion; exhorted them to a regularity of mannersyto 
a love of juſtice, to brotherly charity, and to anabhot- 
rence for human blood; after which he baptized them. 
As theſe miſſionaries were too few to do every think 
themſelves; they frequently deputed ſome of the moſt 
ſenſible Indians in their ſtead. Theſe men, proud of 
ſo glorious an office, diſtributed hatchets, knives and 
looking glaſſes amongſt the ſavages they met with, and 
repreſented the Portugueſe as a harmleſs, humane and 
good natured people. They never returned from their 
excurſions but they brought away ſome of the Brazil 
and, Who followed them from motives of curioſity. 
When thoſe barbarians had once ſeen the Jeſuits, they 
dould not bear to part from them. When they returned 
home, it was to invite their families and friends to come 
and ſhare their el and to ſhew the preſents = 
had received. © © 
Ir any one ſhould doubt theſe happy ee of kind: 
nels and hamanity over ſavage nations, let him but com- 
pare the progreſs the Jeſuits have made, in a very ſhort 
time, in South America, with what the arms and the 
ſhipping of Spain and Portugal have not been able 10 
compaſs in the ſpace of two centuries. Whilſt thaw 
ſands of foldiers were turning two great and "civilized 
empires into deferts inhabited by roving ſavages u few 
 miiffionaries have changed little wandering clans into ſe. 
veral great and civilized nations. If theſe active und 
courageous men had been lefs infected with thefpiritef 
the church of Rome; if,” formed into a fociety in the 
moſt intriguing and corrupt court in Europe, they had 
not introduced themfelves into other cburts to influence 
all political events; if the chiefs of the order had not 
made an ill uſe of the very virtues of their members: 


the old and new world would ſtim enjoy the labours of a 
ſet 
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ſet of men, who might have been made uſeful, by bin. B 909 K 


dering them from being neceſſary ; and the eighteenth 
century would not have had cauſe to bluſh for the enor- 
mities that have attended their ſuppreſſion; nor would 
the capital of the world be now plunging her rapacious 
hands into the bowels of her martyrs and apoſtles, _ 
THE Brazilians had too much cauſe to hate the Eu- 

ropeans, not to miſtruſt their kindneſs ; but their diffi- 
dence was in ſome meaſure.removed by a ſignal act of 
juſtice, | | | 
Tux Portugueſe had formed the ſettlement of St. 
Vincent on the ſea coaſt, in the 24th degree of ſouth 
latitude. There they traded peaceably with the Cariges, 
the gentleſt and moſt civilized nation in all the Brazils. 
The benefit they reaped from this connection could not 
prevent their ſeizing upon ſeventy men to make ſlaves 
of them. 'The man who had committed the offence was 
condemned to carry the priſoners. back to the place 
whence he had taken them, and to make the proper 
excuſes for ſo heinous an inſult, Two Jeſuits who were 
appointed to diſpoſe the Indians to accept that ſatis» 
faction, which would never have been decreed but 
at their deſire, gave notice of it to Farancaha, the maſt 
reſpectable man of his nation. He came out to meet 
them, and embracing them with tears of joy 3-44 My 
&« fathers, ſaid he, we conſent to forget all that is paſt, 
« and to enter into a freſh alliance with the Portugueſe; 
« but let them for the future be more moderate, and more 
c obſervant of the rights of nations. Our attachment 
«« entitles us at leaſt to equity. We are called barbari- 
« ans, yet we reſpect juſtice and our friends.” The 
miſhonaries having promiſed that for the future their 
nation would more religiouſly obſerve the laws of peace 
and unity, Farancaha proceeded thus; © If you doubt 
** the honeſty of the Cariges, I will give you a proof 
„Hof it, I have a nephew whom I tenderly love; he 
G g 3 | « jg 
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B * K «© is the hope of my family, and his mother's favourite; 
bee would die with grief if ſhe were to Joſe her ſon, 


* Yet you ſhall have him as a hoſtage. Take him 
& along with you, cultivate his young mind, take care 
« of his education, and inſtruQ him in your religion, 
« Let his manners be gentle, and pure. I hope when 
you come again, you will inſtru me alſo, and en- 
lighten my mind.” Many of the Cariges followed 
his example, and ſent their children to St. Vincent for 
education. The Jeſuits were too artful not to take great 
advantage of that event; but it does not appear that they 
ever had any intention to deceive the Indians by incul- 
cating ſubmiſſion. Avarice had not yet poſſeſſed the 
minds of theſe miſſionaries ; and they had then ſuch 
intereſt at court, as to command reſpe& in the colony, 
ſo that their new converts were not to be pitied, 
Tuts time of tranquillity was improved to the ad- 
vancement of the ſugar-trade, by means of 'the ſlaves 
procured from Africa. That vaſt region was no ſooner 
diſcovered and ſubdued by the Portugueſe, but they 
brought away a great number of blacks, to employ them 
in domeſtic ſervices and in clearing the grounds. This 
cuſtom, one of thoſe which have moſt contributed tocor- 
rupt the national temper, and which was firſt practiſed in 
the mother country, was introduced much later in the 
plantations abroad, where it did not commence till about 
the year 1530. The negroes multiplied prodigiouſly at 
the time we are ſpeaking of. The natives did not, in- 
deed, ſhare their labours, but they did not obſtruQ them, 
as they did at firſt: they rather encouraged them, by 
de voting themſelves to leſs laborious employments, and 
by furniſhing the colony with ſome ſuſtenance. This 
harmony was productive of great advantages. 


of 5 Tur proſperity of the colony, which was viſible in 


all the markets in Europe, excited the envy of the 
© 2 a. as to 5 ſueceſ- 
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fively at Rio- Janeiro, Rio Grande, Paraiba and the B *. K 
iſland of Maragnan. Their levity would not ſuffer , 


them to wait the ſlow progreſs of new undertakings; 
and merely from inconſtancy and impatience, they gave 
up proſpeas that were ſufficient to encourage any but 
ſuch volatile ſpirits, that are as ſoon diſheartened as they 
are ready to undertake, The only valuable monument 
we have of their fruitleſs incurſions is a dialogue that 
ſhews the natural good ſenſe of the ſavages, and the 
more ſo as it is written with that [ſimplicity of tile 
which diſtinguiſhed the French language two hundred 
years ago. | . 
„THE Brazilians, ſays Lery, one of the interlocu- 

ce tors, wondering to ſee. the French take - ſo much 
** pains to go and fetch their wood, there was once one 
« of their old men who aſked me this queſtion. What 
&« is the meaning that you Frenchmen come ſo far to 
ce fetch wood to warm yourſelves? Is there none in 
6 your land? To which having anſwered! yes, and a 
« great deal too, but not ſuch as theirs, which we did 
« not burn as he thought; But as they themſelves uſed 
« it to dye their ſtrings and their feathers, ſo our peo 
&« ple fetched it for dying. He replied; well, but do 
e you want ſo much? Yes, ſaid I; for in our country 
te there are ſome merchants who have more rugs and 
te ſcarlet cloths than you ever ſaw in this country; 
one of theſe will buy ſeveral ſhip loads of this wood. 
« Ha hah! ſays the ſavage, thou telleſt me wonders. 
« Then pauſing upon what I had been telling him, he 
« ſaid, But this very rich man thou talkeſt of, is he 
« never. to die? Yes, yes, ſaid I, as well as another, 
% Upon which, as they are great talkers, he'aſked me 
again; So then when he is dead, to whom does all 
e the wealth he leaves belong? It goes, ſaid I, to his 
« children, or if he has none, to his brothers, ſiſters, or 
* next of kin. Truly, ſays the old man, now I ſee 
Gg4 * that 
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BO OK « that you Frenchmen are great fools; for, muſt you 
5 , © work ſo hard and croſs the ſea to heap up riches fot 
« them that come after you, as if the earth that haz 
ce fed you was not ſufficient to feed them too ? We hate 
* children and relations whom we love, as thou feeſt; 
ce hut as we are ſure that after our death, the earth 
&« that has fed us will feed them, truly we truſt to that,” 

Tuis philoſophy, ſo natural to ſavages who have n6 
ambition, but unknown to civilized nations, who have 
experienced all the miſchiefs of luxury and avarice, 
made no great impreſſion on the French. They could 
not withſtand the temptation of riches, which all the 
maritime nations in Europe thirſted after at that time. 
The Dutch, who were become republicans by chance, 
and merchants from neceſſity, were more perſevering 
and more ſucceſsful in their attempts on the Brazils. 
They had only as ſmall a nation as their own to deal 
with, who, like themſelves were ſoon to ſhake off the 
Spaniſh yoke ; but with this difference, that they fill 
retained that of royalty. by... 
TheDutch AlL biſtories are full of the ats of tyranny and cru. 
fettle in the elty that provoked the low countries to fiſe againlt 
Brazils, Philip II. The richeſt provinces remained or returned 
_— undef the yoke of a tyrannical government, whilſt the 
rived con- pooreſt, that were in a manner under water, found 
—— _ means, by more than human efforts, to fecute their in- 

rants” dependence. When their liberty was firmly eſtabliſh: 


ges from | 
their ſitua- ed, they went and attacked their enemy upon the re- 


r= cuba moteſt ſeas, on the Indus, on the Ganges, and as far as 
from it. the Moluceas, which made a part of the Spaniſh do- 


minions, ſince Portugal had been included in the poſſeſ- 
ſions of Spain. The truce of 160g allowed time for 
that enterpriſing and fortunate republic to ripen” het 
new projects. They broke out in 1621, by the creation 
of a Welt India Company, which promiſed the ſame 
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ſucceſs in Africa and America, that were both'comprized B © OK 
in the chatter, as the Eaſt India company had enjoyed 


in Aſia. 
Tax ſtock of the new ſociety was twelve millions; 


(525,B oo) Holland furniſhed four ninths, Zealand two, 
the Maeſe and Weſt Frieſland each one, and Friefland 
and Groningen together one ninth. The general meet- 
ing was to be held at Amſterdam fix years ſucceſsfully, 
and then two years at Middelburg. The Weſt India 
Company, who were diſpleaſed that their privilege was 
not ſo extenſive as that of the Eaſt India Company, 
were in no haſte to begin their operations; but the 
ſtates put them upon a level, and then they made an at- 
tack upon the Brazils. 

THEY had taken care to procure the neceſſary infor- 
mations. Some Dutch ſhips' had ventured thither, in 
defiance of the law that forbad the admittance of any 
ſtrangers. As they greatly underſold the mother coun- 
try, which is the conſtant practice of that nation, they 
met with a kind reception. At their return they report- 


| ed, that the country was in a kind of anarchy ; that fo- 


reign dominion had ſtifled in the people the love of their 
country; that ſelf-intereſt had corrupted their minds; 
that the ſoldiers were turned merchants; that they had 
forgotten the very elements of war, and that whoever 
ſhould appear there with competent forces, would infal- 
libly effect the conqueſt of that wealthy regioůn. 

Tur company committed that undertaking to Jacob 
Willekins in 1624. He went directly to the capital. San 
Salvador ſurrendered at ſight of the Dutch fleet, and the 
reſt of the province, which was the largeſt, richeſt and 
moſt populous of the colony, made little more reſiſtance; 

Tuis news gave more pleaſure than pain to the Spa- 
niſh council, The miniſtry were comforted for the tri- 
umph of their moſt inveterate enemies by the vexation 
this ſtroke muſt give to the Portugueſe, Ever fince they 
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BOOK had been ſeeking to oppreſs that unfortunate nation, 
0 Th they had met with a reſiſtance that hurt their pride, and 
checked their deſpotiſm. An event that might make 
Portugal leſs haughty and more tracable, appeared to 
them a lucky circumſtance. They thought themſelves 
at the eve of accompliſhing their purpoſe, and were | 
fully determined to do nothing that might protra@ the 
completion of it. 

Tnovc Philip harboured theſe baſe ſentiments, he 
thought the majeſty of the throne required of him ſome 
outward demonſtrations of decency. Accordingly be 
wrote to the Portugueſe of the firſt rank, exhorting 
them to make ſuch generous efforts as the preſent exi- 
gencies required. This they were very ready to do, 
Self intereſt, patriotiſm, the defire of damping the joy 
of their tyrants, all concurred to quicken their alacrity, 
The monied men laviſhed their treaſures ; others raiſed 
troops; all were eager to enter into the ſervice. In 
three months time they fitted out twenty ſix ſhips, 
which ſailed in the beginning of the year 1626, in com- 
pany with thoſe from Spain, which the tardineſs and po- 
licy of that nation had made them wait for, much too 
long. 

Tux archbiſhop of San Salvador, Michael de 'Texeira, 
had prepared matters. ſo as to facilitate their ſuccels. 
That martial prelate, at the head of 1500 men, had pte 
ſently ſtopped the progreſs of the enemy. He had in- 
ſalted, harraſſed, beaten, driven, incloſed and blocked 
them up inthe town. The Dutch, reduced by hunger, 
fatigue and want, compelled the governor to ſurrender 
to the troops which the fleet had landed on their arrival, 
and they were all carried to Europe. 

Tux ſucceſs of the company by ſea, made them 
amends for this loſs. Their ſhips never came into port 
but loaded with the ſpoils of the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe. They were ſo proſperous as to give umbrage 
even to the powers moſt intereſted in the welfare of 


Holland. 
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ſerve their confidence. The ſubaltern officers ſtrove to 
rife, by ſeconding the valour and ſkill of their com- 
manders. The ſoldiers and ſailors fought with unpa- 
ralleled eagerneſs, and nothing could diſcourage thoſe 
reſolute and intrepid men. The fatigues of the ſea, ſick- 
neſs, and repeated engagements, all ſeemed to inure 
them to war, and to increaſe their emulation. The 
company kept up this ſpirit by frequent rewards. Ex- 
cluſive of their pay, they were allowed to carry on a 
private trade, which was a great encouragement, and 
procured a conſtant ſupply of men. By this wiſe re- 
gulation, their intereſt was ſo conneQed with that of 


tion. They never ſtruck to the epemy, nor ever failed 
to attack their ſhips with that ſkill, that intrepidity, and 
that perſeverance, which muſt enſure victory. In the 
compaſs of thirteen years, the company fitted out eight 
hundred ſhips, which coſt ninety millions. (3, 937, 500l.) 
They took five hundred and forty-five of the enemy's 
ſhips, which, with the goods on board, ſold for 
180,000,000 livres. (7,875,0007.) The dividend never 
vas under twenty per cent. and often roſe to fifty. This 
proſperity, which aroſe wholly from war, put the com- 
pany in a condition to make à ſecond attack upon the 
Brazils. | Te | 
THE1R admiral, Henry Lonk, arrived in the begin- 
ning of the year 1630, with forty-ſix men of war, on 
the coaſt of Fernambucca, one of the largeſt diſtricts in 
thoſe parts, and the beſt fortified. He reduced it after 
ſeveral obſtinate engagements, in which he was alwa 
T victorious. The troops he left behind, ſubdued thoſe 
of Tamaraca, Paraiba and Rio Grande, in the years 
1633, 1634, and 1635. They furniſhed yearly a large 
quantity of ſugar, a great deal of logwood, and other 
ommodities, as did likewiſe Fernambucca. 


Tux 


Holland. The ocean was covered with their fleets. B 0.66 
Their admirals endeavoured by uſeful exploits to pre- 3 


their employers, that they wanted to be always in ac 
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reign over a ruined nation than to be indebted to th 
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this wealth, which flowed to Amſterdam inſtead of 
Liſbon, that they determined to conquer all the Brazilz 
and ſent Maurice of Naſſau for that purpoſe. That 
general reached the place of his deſtination on the fir 
days of 1637- He found the ſoldiers well diſciplined, 
the commanders experienced men, and all ſhewet'{ 
much readineſs to engage, that he directly took the field, re 
He was ſucceſſively oppoſed by Albuquerque, Banjo 
Lewis Rocca de Borgia, and the Brazilian Cameron, 
the idol of his people, paſſionately fond of the Ports of 
gueſe, brave, active, cunning, and who wanted nothin 
to be a general, but to have learnt the art of war u» i 
der good maſters. All theſe chiefs exerted their utmolt A. 
efforts to defend the poſſeſſions that were under ther bl 
protection; but their endeavours proved  ineffeQuil ; 
The Dutch ſeized upon the diſtriQs of Siara, Seregippy 
and almoſt all Bahia. Seven of the fourteen provit me 
ces which compoſed the colony, had acknowledged ther WW 
dominion, and they flattered themſelves that one or 
two campaigns would make them maſters of all thi Wn 
remained in the enemy's hands in that part of America; i 
when they were ſuddenly ſtopped in the midſt of thin 
career by a revolution which all Europe wiſhed for, bu i 
had no room to expect. 3 
Tux Portugueſe had never enjoyed happy times inc 
they had ſubmitted to the Spaniſh yoke. Philip IL. rn. 
avaricious, cruel, deſpotic, crafty and falſe prince, b hit 
endeavoured to vilify them; but concealed his inter on 
tions under honourable pretences. His ſon, who 10 
cloſely followed his maxims, and thought it better | 


good-will of the people for their ſubmiſſion, had ſuſſen ¶ i 
ed them to be ſtripped of a multitude of conquelb; - 
which had been a ſource of riches, glory and poet 
and had coſt them torrents of blood. The ſucceſſa 
of that weak prince, ſtill more fooliſh than his — 
open 
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to them. At the inſtigation of Olivarez, he wanted to 
provoke them to revolt, that he might have a right to 
{trip them. | 
THESE repeated outrages united all the Portugueſe, 
whom Spain had been labouring to divide. A conſpi- 
racy, that had been brooding fot three years with incre- 
dible ſecrecy, broke aut on the 3d of December 1640. 
Philip IV. was ignominiouſly baniſhed, and the Duke 
of Braganza was placed on the throne of his anceſtors. 
The example of the capital was followed by the whole 
kingdom, and by all the remaining ſettlements in Aſia, 
Africa, and America. This great revolution coſt no 
blood but that of Michael Vaſcancelio, the baſe and 
vile inſtrument of tyranny. 
THE new king united his indoraſls and his reſen- 
ments with thoſe of the Engliſh, the French, and all 
he enemies of Spain. On the 23d of June 1641, he 
concluded an offenſive and defenſive alliance with the 
United Provinces for Europe, and a ten years truce for 
Ye Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Naſſau was immediately re- 
alled with moſt of the troops, and the government of 
he Dutch poſſeſſions in Brazil was given to Hamel, a 
erchant of Amſterdam; to Baſſis, a goldſmith of Haer- 
em ; and to Bulleſtraat, a carpenter of Middleburgh. 
his council was to have the deciſion of all matters, 
hich were ſuppoſed for the future to relate only to the 
oncerns of a briſk, and profitable trade. 
Tux new- adminiſtrators readily entered into thans 
nor views of the company. Their own inclina - 
on led them beyond the mark. They ſuffered the 
— to decay, which had been too much ne- 
before; and fold arms and ammunition to their 
— who paid a high price for them; and allowed all 
e ſoldiers ho deſired it to return to Europe. Their 
ole 6 expences, and increaſe the 
profits 


openly and contemptuouſly attacked their adminiſtration, B 1 7 * 
their privileges, their manners, and all that was deareſt , 7 
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BOOK orafits of their conſtituents; and the applauſe which 
\ Wo their rich cargoes, procured them from à greedy and 
ſhort-ſighted direction, encouraged them to go on; Th 
enhance the profits of the company, they'began to op 
preſs thoſe Portugueſe, whoſe large property; or ſon 
other circumſtance, had induced them to remain unde 
their protection. Tyrannv made a quick progreſs; un 
was at laſt carried to ſuch exceſs, as would juſtify ay 
teſolutions, and inſpire the moſt violent ones. 
Tur victims waſted no time in complaints.” Th 
boldeſt joined in 1645 to take their revenge: thi 
ſcheme was, to murder all the Dutch Who had wil 
ſhare in the government, at an entertainment in h 
midſt of the capital of Fernambucca, and then to fi 
upon the people, who, fuſpeQing no danger, would bew 
prepared. The plot was diſcovered, but the'confſpiratni 
had time to get out of the towns and Wi to a 1 
ſafety. | 
THEIR chief was a Poineects of obſcure birth, al 
ed Juan Fernandez de Viera. From a common ferui 
he had riſen to be a commiſſion trader, and then a n« 
chant. His abilities had enabled him to-acquire's lx 
fortune ; his honeſty had gained him univerſal cowl 
dence; and his generoſity had made bim an infa 
number of friends, who were inviolably attached toe 
intereſt. The late diſappointment did not break! 
high ſpirit. Without the conſent or ſupport of gore 
ment, he dared to raiſe the ſtandard of war. 
His name, his virtues and his projects afſembled! 
Brazilians, the Portugueſe ſoldiers, and even the 0 
niſts about htm. He inſpired them with his conadenc 
his activity aud his courage. They attended him in 
tle, crowded about his perſon, and were d 
conquer or die with him. He triumphed, but did 
allow himſelf to lumber over his victories, or give! 
enemy time to recover. Some checks he met with int 
courſe of his profperities, only ſerved to W | 
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Ermneſs of his ſoul, the extent of his genius, and the B O OK 


elevation of his mind. He put on a threatening aſpect, 
even after a misfortune, and appeared ſtill more formi- 
dable by his perſeverance than by his intrepidity. He 
ſpread ſuch terror, that his enemies durſt no longer 
keep the field. At this period of his glory, Viera re- 
ceived orders to ſtop. | 
Since the truce,” the Dutch had ſeized upon ſome 
places in Africa and Aſia, which they obſtinately re- 
fuſed to reſtore. The court of Liſbon, intent upon 
greater concerns, had not been at leiſure to do themſelves 
juſtice ; but their ination had not leſſened their reſent- 
ment. In this diſpoſition, they had rejoiced to ſee the 
republic attacked in Brazil; and had even ſecretly fa- 
voured them who had begun the hoſtilities, As they 
conſtantly diſowned theſe proceedings, and londly de- 
clared, both in Europe and America, that they would 
one day puniſh the authors of the diſturbances, the 
company imagined they would ſoon ſubſide; but their 
avarice, which had been too long amuſed with falſe'and 
frivolous proteſtations, was rouſed at laſt. John IV, 
being informed that conſiderable armaments were'mak- 
ing in Holland, and fearing to be drawn into a war which 
e wiſhed to avoid, exerted himſelf in earneſt to put an 
end to the hoſtilities in the Brazils, 
Viera, who had nothing to truſt to ſee the comple- 
tion of his work, but his money, his intereſt, and his 
abilities, did not even deliberate whether he ſhould 
pbey. „If the King, ſaid he, did but know his own 
* intereſt, our zeal and our ſucceſs; far from difarm- 
* ing us, he would encourage vs to purſue our utider- 
taking, and would ſupport us with all his power.” 
hen, left the ardour of his companions ſhould'cool, he 
etermined to haſten his operations; and they continued 
d be crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, that with the help of 
Baretto, Vidal, and ſome other Portugueſe, who were 
ble and willing to ſerve their country, he completed 
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B O O K the ruin of the Dutch. The few who eſcaped the ſword 
| V. and famine, evacuated Brazil in conſequence of ann 
| tulation ſigned the 28th of January 1654. | 
Tas peace concluded three months after heron 
England and the United Provinces, ſeemed to pat the 
latter in a condition to recover a valuable poſſeſſion, 
which they had loſt by an ill- judged parſmony and ur- 
lucky incidents; but both the republic and the compam 
fruſtrated the expeQation of their friends; and the teu 
which put an end to the diviſions between the ue 
powers in 1661, ſecured to Portugal the {ple poſiefion 
of all the Brazils, in conſideration of eight mühen, 
(350,000/.) which that crown engaged to pay to the 
nited Provinces, either in money of goods. 
Tuus did the Dutch part with a conqueſt that migit 
have become the richeſt of all the European colonies, 
and would have made the republic more coaligerable 
than their own country ever can. But, in order to 
it, the government ought to have undertaken the ada 
niſtration and defence of it; and to make it proſper, it 
ſhould. have enjoyed full liberty. With theſe | prices 
tions, Brazil would have been preſerved, and woull 
have enriched, the nation, inſtead of raining the cow 
pany. Unfortunately they did not yet knew that the 
only way to make lands uſeful in America is 10 cler 
them, and that the only way to do this ſuoceſafully, i 
io open a free trade to all We thay? 
teQion of government, 8 
No ſooner did the Saen 504 duschen 2550 
freed from the Dutch, but they thought of putting tht 
colony into better order than ever it was, even before 
war. The firſt thing they did towards accompliſh 
en was to regulate the condition of the Brazilia 
o had either ſubmitted, or ſhould. ſubmit to them. 
11 a cloſer examination they found that they bf 
been llandered, when they were repreſented as barbara 
who could bear no reſtraint. The Gui eee 
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the ſight of Europeans made upon ſmall nations, whe B 0 EK 

were divided by contihual wats, was 4 ſenſe of diſtruſt 3 
and as it is natural for ſuſpected perſons to be afraid 

thoſe who ſuſpect them, they thought themſelves at li- 

berty to treat them as enemies, to oppreſs them, and to 

put them in irons. This uſage at firſt rendered them 

fierce. The difficulty of underſtanding one another, 

gave frequent occaſions for animoſity on both fides; If 
the natives afterwards renewed their hoſtilities; it was 
commonly becauſe they were provoked to it by the im- 

prudence; the rapaciouſneſs, the diſhoneſty, and the ill 

uſage of that reſtleſs and ambitious power that was come 

to diſturb the peace of that part of America. On fothe 

occaſions, they might be charged with inadvertency; in 

too haſtily taking up arms from de apprehefifiots of 
imaginary danger, but never with injuſtice or double 
dealing. They were always found true to their pro- 
miſes, to the e and to the 8 
of hoſpitality. 

Bzix& at laſt ſatisfied as to Weir H(poi04s/3e-whs 
| thought expedient to collect chem inte villages Hong 
the coaſt, or not far up the country. By "this means, 2 

communication was fecured to the Portugueſt fettle- 
ments, and they kept off the ſavages who infeſted the 
intermediate parts with their depredations, The rhiM6- 
naties, who were moſtly Jeſuits, were intraſte#wvith the 
temporat and ſpiritual governiient of theſe ne cm- 
munities/ The beſt inquiries that esuld be made, im a 
country where all is myſtertioas, have informed us hut 
thoſe cecleſieitics were mere tyfants. FThoſe er nad 
retained ſome principles of mederatiom and h 
whether from indolence of from fanaticiſm, ye thoſe 
Retle focieties in a ſtate of 'perpetodl infancy, nnd nei- 
ther improved their ir nor in fore mesfure 
nene 
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have found it difficult to have been more ſerviceable to 
them. Some kinds of government are faulty, both by 
the miſchief they do, and by the good they prevent. 4 
Vuvrong adminiſtration corrupts all the ſeeds of virtue ani 
proſperity. The court of Liſbon exempted the Indian 
from all taxes, but ſubjected them to ſervices. . That 
fatal law made them dependent on the neighbouring 
commandants and magiſtrates, who, under ; the-uſua 
pretence, too often ſacrificed them to their own ſervice. 
Thoſe who were not employed for them or for thar 
teachers, were generally unemployed. If they ſhook oft 
their natural indolence, it was to go a hunting or fiſh- 
ing, or to cultivate a little caſſada, juſt as much as they 
wanted for their on ſubſiſtence. Their manufacture: 
were confined to ſome cotton girdles or ſaſhes to cone 
their nakedneſs, and the placing of a few feathers u 
adorn their heads, The moſt active found in their fi 
reſts, or in the culture of their grounds, ſufficient i 
purchaſe a few articles of cutlery, and other triſſes of 
ſmall value. If any one, from inconſtancy, hired him- 
ſelf to the Portugueſe, either for domeſtic. ſervice ot u 
navigate their ſmall craft, it was always for a ſhot 
time ; for they hate e and ha ve the e 
tempt. for money. 
guen was the fate of the . 0 had ſub 
inn whoſe number never exceeded 200,000. Ibe 
independent natives had little intercourſe with the Ei- 
ropeans, except by the ſlaves they ſold them, or thut 
that were taken from them. The two nations com- 
mitted few acts of hoſtility againſt. each olber, and i 
time entirely ceaſed. The Portugueſe have not bee 
moleſted by. the natives ſince the year. ARR 
not moleſted them ſince. 3766. 
WursT the court * Liſbon was L the, 10- 
terior concerns of the colony, ſome of their Oy were 
11180! N | fl MH , _ deviſing 
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deviſieg the means of extending it. They — to B 0 8 9K 
the ſouth towards the river of Plata, and to the north as 1 


far as that of the Amazons. The Spaniards ſeemed to 
be in poſſeſſion of both thoſe rivers. The Portugueſe 
were determined to drive them away, or ſhare ey navi- 
gation with them. | 

THe river of the Amazons, ſo tn for the extent 
of its courſe, that great vaſſal of the ſea, to whom. ſhe 
brings the tribute ſhe has received from ſo many of her 
own vaſſals, ſeems to be produced by.innumerable tor- 
rents that ruſh down from .the eaſt fide of the Andes, 
and unite. in a ſpacious plain, to ſupply that immenſe 
river. Yet the common opinion is, that that it comes 
from the lake Llauricocha, as from a reſervoir of the 
Cordeleras, ſituate in the, diſtrict of Guanuco, thirty 
leagues from Lima, about the 11th degree of ſouth la- 
titude. In its progreſs of a thouſand or eleven hundred 
leagues, it receives the waters of a prodigious number 
of rivers, ſome of which come from far, and are very 
broad and deep. It is interſperſed. with an infinite num- 
ber of iſlands, that are too often overflowed to admit of 
culture, It falls into the ocean under the * 215 is 
there fifty leagues broad. 

Taz entrance of this river "nbc Soria in 4 1255 
by Vincent Pingon, one of the companions of Colum- 
bus; and its ſpring head is thought to have. been diſ- 
covered by Gonzalo Pizarro in-.1538. His lieutenant 
Orellana embarked on this river, and failed. from one 
end to the other. He was obliged to fight his way 
down, and to engage many nations, who obſtructed his 
navigation with their canoes, and poured: ſhowers of 
arrows upon him from the. ſhore, It was, doubtleſs, 
then that the ſight of beardleſs ſavages, as are all the 
American nations, ſtruck: the lively imagination of the 
Spaniards, and ſuggeſted the idea of an army of female 
warriors, and induced the commanding officer to change. 
+" WHY the 
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B O OK the name of that river, which was then called the Mz. 

Fa  ragnon, and to call it the river of the Amazons, Which 
name it retains to this day. 

I may appear ſurpriſing that america did not fl th 

heads of the Spaniards with more prodigies, confidering 


their propenſity for the marvellous ; but it muſt he n 


i 
membered that their conqueſts, and the incredible maſ- ] 
ſacres they committed in queſt of riches, deſtroyed; t 
country ſo well calculated to furniſh them with wonder. 0 
ful ſtories. There indeed, the fancy of the Greek 0 
LID have found abundant matter for pleaſing chime- v 

They, who' could not ſtir a ſtep in a (malt tem. r 
ity without meeting with a multitude of wanders, hal, v 
even in the times of Hercules and Theſeus, given birth 0 
to a nation of Amazons. They were fo inchanted vith 
this idea, that it recurred' perpetually in the hiſtories a le 
alt their heroes, down to Alexander. Perhaps, the nz 
Spaniards, fill infatuated with this dream of profane is 
antiquity, were the more diſpoſed to realize the fQion, ſh 
by removing into the new continent. what [they had an 
| learned in the old. it 
Sven was, probably, the origin of the opinion the of, 
eſtabliſhed, both in Europe and America, of a republic tra 
of female warriors actually exiſting, who did not live n WW pr. 
? fociety 1 with men, and only admitted them once a ye; alu 
for the purpoſes of procreation. To give the more N 
credit to this romantic' ſtory, they reported, not withou! litt 
Nee that the women in America were all fo unhap- civi 
py, and were treated with ſuch contempt and inhums- 
nic, that many of them had agreed to Hake off the dro 
yoke of their tyrants. They added, that being accu. bis 
tomed to follow the men in the foreſts, and to can) to 1 
- their proviſions. and baggage when they went out ve ve 
fight or to hunt, they were inured to hardſhips, and ca- Wt ho! 
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become mothers 3 nor is it likely that the men would 
run after their. wives, when they, had made their lives- 

inſupportable. at home, and always turned them awa 

as ſoon they, had no more occaſion for them. Mu 
leſs can it be ſuppoſed that the ſofter ſex, ſuſceptible. of 
the tendereſt feelings, would expoſe or ſtrangle their 
own children becauſe they were boys ; and coolly and 
deliberately agree to commit ſuch, enormities as none 
would be guilty of, but a few individuals urged by 
rage and deſpair. Nor could a ſenate of women go- 
vern an ariſtocratical or a democratical enn 

or a monarchy be governed by a ſingle woman. 
Ir ſtrange prejudices have. formed focieties of both 
ſexes amongſt us, who live ſeparate, and free from that 
natural attraction which was intended to unite them, it 
is not conſiſtent with the nature of things, that chance 
ſhould have produced a nation of men without women, 
and ſtill leſs a nation of women without men. Certais 
it is, that ſince this political conſtitution has been talked 
of, infinite pains have been taken to find it out, but no 
traces of it could ever be diſcovered. This finguler 
prodigy therefore will be like many others, which are 
always ſuppoſed to exiſt, though nobody knows where, 
BE that as it may, the voyage of Orellana procured 
little information, but excited much curioſity. The 
civil wars that raged in Peru, prevented its being pre - 
ſently ſatisfied; but when tranquillity was reſtored, Pe- 
dro d'Orſua, a gentleman of Navarre, diſtinguiſhed by 
his wiſdom and courage, offered the viceroy, in 1560, 
to reſume that navigation. He ſet out from Cuſco with 
ſeven hundred men. Thoſe blood-thirſty - monſters, 
thoſe haters of all good men, murdered their chief, who 
as a man of good morals, and a friend to order. They 
t up at their head, with che title of king, a fierce Biſ- 
H h 3 cayan, 


Bux it n to imagine me women 2 | bad an B O K* 
unconquerable averſion for men, would ever conſent to — . n 
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Bo ; K cayan, called Lopez Aguirre, who promiſe# them al 
* - the treaſures of the new world. 
" Inroxicarted with ſuch flattering hopes, thioſe bar 
batians ſailed down the Amazons into the ocean, and 
landed at Trinidad; murdered the governor, and plun- 
dered the iſland. The coaſts of Cumana, Caraccys 
and St. Martha were ſtill more ſeverely treated, becauk 
they were richer. They then penetrated into new Gre 
nada, and were advancing to Quito and the heart 
Peru, where every thing was to be deſtroyed by fir 
and ſword. A body of troops, haſtily got together, at 
tacked thoſe deſperate men, beat and diſperſed them, 
D*Aguirre, ſeeing no way to eſcape, and enraged at hi 
diſappointment, thus addreſſed his only daughter who 
attended him in his travels: * My child, I thought u 
& have placed thee upon a throne, but the event hu 
not anſwered my expeQation. My honour and thy 
« gown will not permit thee to live, and to be a flave u 
& our enemies; die therefore by a father's hand.” 8. 
ing this, he inſtantly ſhot her through the body, and 
. then put an end to her life, by plunging a dagger into 
her heart, After this unnatural act, his ſtrength fal. 

cmd, and he was taken priſoner, drawn and quartered. 
5 Arr ER theſe unfortunate events, the river of the 
Amazons was entirely neglected, and was totally for- 
gotten for half a century. Some attempts were after 
wards made to trace its diſcovery, but they were il 
concerted and no better executed. The honour of cor- 
quering difficulties, and attaining a profitable knowledg: 

| of that great river, was reſerved to the Portugueſe. 
Fur nation, which ſtill retained ſome remains 0 
her former vigour, had, ſome years before, built i 
town at the entrance of the river, which' they calle 
Para. Pedro Texeira embarked at this place in 1635 
and with a' great number of canoes full of Indians nl 


Nn went up t the riyer of the Amazons, as fu 
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as the mouth of the Napo, and then up the Napo, B 00 X 
which brought him almoſt to Quito, where he arrived 
by land. Notwithſtanding. the enmity ſubſiſting be- 
tween the Spaniards and Portugueſe, though ſubjeQs of 
the ſame maſter, Texeira was received with that re- 
gard, eſteem, and confidence, which were due to a 
man who was doing a ſignal ſervice to his country. He 
returned in company with d'Acugna and d'Artieda, two 
learned Jeſuits, who were commiſſioned to verify his 
obſervations, and to make others. An accurate reſult of 
theſe two voyages was ſent to the court of Madrid, 
where it gave riſe to a very extraordinary projeQ. 
THE communication between the Spaniſh colonies 
had long been found very difficult. The enemy's cor- 
ſairs infeſted the north and ſouth ſeas, and intercepted 
their navigation. Even thoſe of their ſhips which had 
got to the Havannah and joined company, were not per- 
fectly ſafe. The galleons were frequently attacked and 
taken by whole ſquadrons, and always purſued by pri - 
vateers, who ſeldom failed to carry off the ſtragglers 
that were parted from the convoy, either by ſtormy a 
weather or by ſailing more ſlowly than the reſt. The 2 
Amazon, ſeemed to obviate all theſe difficulties. It 
was thought a. feaſible, and even an eaſy matter, to 
convey thither'the treaſures of New Grenada, Popa- 
yan, Quito, Peru, and Chili itſelf, by navigable rivers, : 
or at a ſmall expence by land. It was thought that 
coming down. the river, they would find the galleons 
ready in the harbour of Para to take them in. The 
Brazil fleet would then join the Spaniſh, and they would 
ſtrengthen each other. They would then ſail with great 
ſecurity in latitudes little known and little frequented, 
and would make a formidable appearance at their re- 
turn to Europe, and ſhew that they were prepared to 
encounter any obſtacles they might have met with. 
The revolution which placed the duke of Brs on 0 
v5... noir 10 496 CN: 1 415 the 
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tbere. As they were uſed to rove about, they could 
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the throne, put an end to theſe important projechi 
Eaeh nation ſought only to keep that part of the river 
that beſt ſuited its own ſituation. 

Tux Spaniſh Jeſuits updertook to ſet up a miſſion in 
the country lying between the banks of the Amazon 
and of the Napo, down to the junction of both rivers, 
Every miffionary, attended only by one man, took with 
him hatchets, knives, needles, and all kinds of iron 
tools, and ventured into the thickeſt af the foreſts. 
There they fpent whole months in chimbing vp the 


trees, to ſee if they could diſcover ſome but, perceive 


any ſmoke, or hear the found of any drum or fife. 
When they were aſſured that ſome ſavages wete in the 
neighbourhood, they advanced towards them. Moſt of 
them fied, eſpecially if they were at war. "Thoſe the 


miſſionary could come within reach of, were eaſily 


bribed by fuch preſents as their ignorance made them 
ſet a value upon. This was all the eloquence he had in 
his power, or all he had any occaſion to exert,” 
Warn hehad aſſembled a few families, he led them 
to the place he had fixed upon to form a village. They 
were not eaſily prevailed upon to take up. their abode 


not bear the thoughts of never ſhifting their habitation, 
'The independence in which they had lived, they thought 


| preferable: to the focial life that was recommended to 


them; and their unconquerable averſion for labour, in- 
duced them continually to return to their foreſts, where 
they had ſpent their lives in idleneſs. Even thoſe who 
were reſtrained by the authority or the paternal kindneſs 
of their lawgiver, ſeldom failed to run away in his ab- 
ſence, if it was ever ſo ſhort. But his Geatly always put 
an end to the-ſettlement. 

Tun perſeverance of the Jeſuits 19900 laſt conquered 
theſe- ſcemingly- invigcibles obſtacles. Their mifhon, 
which begam in 1649, has gradually acquired fome foli- 


dity, and now conſiſts of thirty-ſix villages, w__ 
vw 
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which are ſituated along the Napo, and twenty-fouron'B OK 


the banks of the Amazon. The moſt populous has no * 
more than twelve hundred inhabitants, and the reſt 
much leſs. The increaſe of the miſſion muſt be flow, 
and can never be conſiderable. | 

Tux women of this part of America are not fruitful, 
and their barrenneſs increaſes, when they remove from 
one place to another. The men are weakly, and make 
themſelves more fo by conſtant bathing. The climate 
is not healthy, and contagious diſtempers are very com- 
mon. The ſavages never could, and, probably, never 
will, be brought to reliſh agriculture, and only delight 
in fiſhing and hunting, amuſements which are by no 
means favourable to population. In a country which 1s 
almoft all under water, few ſituations are fit for a 
ſettlement. The villages are ſo wide aſunder, that they 
cannot poſſibly aſſiſt each other. The nations are like - 
wiſe at too great a diſtance to be incorporated to any 
purpoſe ; beſides, moſt of them are intrenched in inac- 
ceſſible places, and are ſo ſcanty that they often conſiſt | 
of five or fix families. 

Or all the Indians the Jeſuits had collected, * 
whom they governed, none were ſo lifeleſs or fo inca- 
pable of being animated as theſe. Every miſſionary was 
obliged to put himſelf at their head, to make them pick 
up the cocoa, vanilla, and farſaparilla that nature offers 
ſo plentifully, which is ſent every year to Quito, three 
hundred leagues off, to barter them for neceſſaries 
Their whole property conſiſts of a hut, open on all 
ſides, made of a few lianes, and covered on the top. 
with palm leaves, a few implements of huſbandry, a 
lance, bows and arrows for hunting, fiſhing tackle, a 
tent, a hammock, and a canoe. It has not been poſſible 
to extend their wiſhes beyond this. They are ſo well, 
ſatisfied with what they poſſeſs, that they wiſh for no- 
thing more; they live unconcerned, fleep without un- 
eaſmeſs and die without fear, They may be ſaid to be 


happy 
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BOOK happy, if happineſs conſiſts more in an exemption from 
"+ - the uneaſy ſenſation that attends want, than in the 
multiplicity of enjoyments that our wants require. 

j THis infant ſtate, the offspring of religion alone, has 

0 hitherto been of no ſervice to Spain, and it can hardly 

Eb be expected it ever ſnould. However the government 

if of Maynas, with its capital Borja, have been formed 

there. The deſtroyers of America never thought of 

it diſturbing a country that afforded. neither filver nor 

n gold, nor any of thoſe rich commodities which ſo pov- 

THIRI erfully allured their covetouſneſs ; but the neighbouring 
99 ſavages will ſometimes come amongſt them, 

Wirst ſome miſſionaries were eſtabliſhing the autho- 

rity of the court of Madrid on the banks of the Amazon, 

others were doing the ſame ſervice to that of Liſbon, Six 

or ſeven days journey below the ſettlement of St. Ignacio 

de Pevas, the laſt under the juriſdiQion of Spam, is St, 

Paul, the firſt of the ſix villages formed by ſome Portu- 

cueſe Carmelites, at a vaſt diſtance from each other. They 

are all on the ſouth ſide of the river, where the ground 

is higher, and leſs liable to be overflowed, Thoſe miſſi- 

ons exhibit a pleaſant proſpeQ five hundred leagues from 

the ſea ; churches and houfes prettily built, Americans 

neatly dreſſed, all ſorts of European furniture which the 

Indians can get once a year at Para, when they go in 

their boats to ſell the cocoa they pick up along the 

water ſide, where it grows ſpontaneouſly, If the Maynas 

were at liberty to form connections with theſe neigh- 

* bours, they might procure ſome conveniencies that they 

cannot fetch from Quito, being ſeparated from that place 

dy the Cordeleras, which cut off the communication 

more effeQually than immenſe ſeas would do, The go- 

vernment would, probably, find theiraccount in allowing 

this freedom, and, poſſibly, it might be for the intereſt 

both of Spain and Portugal, though rivals, to extend 


this permiſſion. Jt i is well known that the Nen 
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Quito is poor, for want of an opporunity of diſpoſing B 0. © K 
of the overplus of thoſe very commodities that are-notto Co, 
be had at Para. The two provinces might mutually 
aſſiſt each other, by means of the Napo and the Ama- 
zon, which would be greatly conducive to the welfare of 
both, and advance them to a degree of proſperity they 
can never attain without this intercourſe. 'The mother 
countries would in time reap great advantages from it, 
and it could never be prejudicial to them, as Quito can 
never buy what is ſent from Europe to America, and 
Para conſumes nothing but what Liſbon buys of her 
neighbours. But it is with national antipathies, and 
the jealouſies of crowned heads, as it is with the blind 
paſſions of men in private life. One-unlucky incident 
is ſufficient to divide families and nations for ever, when 
it is their higheſt intereſt to love and aſſiſt one another, 
and to promote univerſal happineſs. Hatred and revenge 
will rather ſuffer than not do miſchief, and are perpe- 
tually kept up by the wounds they infli&, and the blood 
they ſpill. How different is man in the ſtate of na- 
ture from man -corrupted in our wretched ſocieties ! 
Fo latter amply deſerves all the ſorrows he brings upon 
imſelf. 

A PROOF of his miſchievous diſpoſition may be ſeen 
in thoſe bulwarks, and that chain of forts erected by 
the adarice and diſtruſt of the conquerors of Brazil, from 
the diſtri of Coari down to the ſea fide. The Portu- 

gueſe built them to preſerve their uſurpations in that 
part of the world. Though theſe forts are at a great 
diſtance from each other, and are but ſlightly fortified 
and thinly manned, the few Indians who inhabit the 
intermediate ſpaces are completely kept in ſubjection. 
The petty nations who refuſed to ſubmit have diſap- 
peared, having fled for refuge to ſome remote or unknown 
region. The rich foil they have ſorſaken has not been 
_ cultivated, though it would have been for the inte- 
reſt of the mother country that it ſhould ; ſo that hi- 
| | therto 


B 14 k therto Spain and Portugal have gained little elſe um 


and Pecuri, two aromatic trees, whoſe fruits have the 


but making ſlaves.: At firſt; they ſet up a croſs on ſome 
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al! their conqueſts, than batred and inne, 
their cruelties. | 

Tus country along the Ginn indeed furniſhes Por- 
tugal with ſarſaparilla, vanilla, coffee, cotton, woods 
for cabinet work, timber, and plenty of cocoa, which, 
till of late years, was the current coin of the country, 
But this produce is nothing to what it might be. It i 
only to be found for ſome leagues about great Para, 
the capital of the colony, whereas the cultures ought 
to extend all along the. great river, and on the fertile 
banks of an infinite number of W rivers Which 
fall into it. 

Tarsx great articles of trade are not the only things 
that might turn to good account, if Portugal, like other 
nations, had from time to time ſent able naturalifts into 
her colonies. Chance alone has diſcovered the Cuchers 


ſame properties as the nutmeg and clove. Perhaps, eul- 
ture might give them that degree of petfection they 
want, A conſtant ſtudy might procure: much uſeful 
knowledge in a country where nature is fo n 
from what it is in our climate. | 

UNFORTUNATELY the Portugueſe, who . none 
but ſavages for their laborious work, attended to nothing 


eminence in the countries the ran over, and left the care 
of it to the Indians. If they ſuffered it to decay, they 
and their children were pioafly doomed to flavery, for 
this heinous profanation. Thus the ſigu of ſalvation 
and deliverance for Chriſtians, was made a'fign of death 
and ſlavery for the Indians. In after · times, the forts 
they had erected ſerved to increaſe the number of ſlaves. 
That reſource proving inſufficient,. the Portugueſe of 
Para made excurſions of five or ſix hundred leagues to 
procure an additional number of men to ſapplythe place 


of vormah in the cultivation of * In rte, they _ 
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ed ſome from the country of the Maynas; in 2733 from B ** 
the miſſions of the Napo; and in 174 t as fat as the head 5 
of the river Madera, and at different times from the 
danks of the rivers nearer home. They procured the 
greateſt number from Rio Negro, where they have long 
ſince built a conſiderable fort. A detachment from the 
garriſon of Para is always encamped on the banks of that 
river, to keep the reduced Indians in awe. That part of 
the country is covered with miſſions, where the miſho- 
naries piouſly encourage their converts to attack the 
neighbouring nations and bring away ſlaves. At laſt a 
party of ſoldiers, who were ſent out to make further diſ- 
coveries, went in boats as far as the Oroonoko. This 
laſt ſucceſs has enlarged the vie us of the Portugueſe, as ' 
it leaves no doubt about the communication between that 
river and the Amazon by Rio Negro. It concerns the 
court of Madrid to examine the grounds of theſe views, 
and to fee how far they ought to take meaſures for diſ- 
appointing them. At leaſt we may venture to- affirm, 
that the projects of the court of Liſbon on the river 
Plata, deſerve the moſt ferious attention. 7 . 

Tux Portugueſe, who had appeared there ſoon after Settlemnet 
the Spaniards, took à diſlike to it, and withdrew in a of the Por- 
ſhort time. In 2659 their inchuatios of settling these de rr 
was revived, and with more ſpirit than they were Plata. 
thought capable of from their conduct aud manners in 
Europe, they penetrated into Paraguay. They had al- 

ready eſtabliſhed the colony of St. Sacrament, near the 
iſlands of St. Gabriel, oppoſite to Buenos Ayres, when 
they were accidentaliydetefted;. The Guaranis Indians 
| haſtened thither to make amends ſot the negled of go- 
vernment. Without deliberating, they attached the 
new ereQed fortifications, 'and/demoliſhed” them with 
an intrepidity, that bas done honous to their courage, 
21 Tux court of Liſbon, who: had built great hopes 
. ſucceſo, 


* 
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B O OK ſucceſs, hut deſired that, till their claims could be ad. 

— juſted, they might be allowed a place where the Porty- 
gueſe might be ſheltered from the ſtorms, and in ſecu- 
rity from the pirates, if they were forced by 0 
weather to enter the river Plata. 

CHARLES II, who dreaded a war and hated buſinek, 
was weak enough to grant their requeſt, and only ſti- 
pulated that the place ſo granted ſhould ſtill be deemed 
his property; that no more than fourteen Portugueſe 
families ſhould be ſent thither ; that the houſes ſhould 
be built of wood and thatched; that no fort ſhould be 
erected; and that the governor of Buenos Ayres ſhould 
have a right to inſpect both the colony and the ſhips 
that ſhould come into it. 

Hap the Jeſuits carried on the nogociations: as they 
had directed the war, they would certainly ha ve foreſeen 

the conſequences of ſuch a compliance. It was impoſ- 
ſible but a ſtanding ſettlement, be it what it would, 
muſt be a conſtant fource of altercations with an enter- 
priſing neighbour, who had immenſe claims, who was 
ſure of the protection of all the enemies of Spain, and 
who was within reach of Brazil, which would enable 
dim to take advantage of every opportunity that might 
offer, to encroach upon the Spaniards. The event ſoon 
| ſhewed the danger that might have been foreſeen. 

- InMEDIATELY upon the elevation of a French prince 
to the throne. of Spain, when all was Mill i in confuſion 
and uncertainty as to the conſequences of that great re- 
volution, the Portugueſe reſtored the fortifications of 
St. Sacrament with amazing celerity; and at the ſame 
time Eauſed ſome troops to advance towards the fron- 

- tiers of the Guaranis, hoping to ward off any blow from 
that quarter. But they were miſtaken. The Jeſuits 
baving detected the artifice, brought their converts to 
St. Sacrament, which was already beſieged. Thoſe 
e e arrival, offered to mount the 


breach, 


1 * 


— 
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breach, though they knew it was but juſt opened. B Ir K 
When they began their march, ſome batteries were fired 
upon them from the town, but they ſtood the fire with- 
out ever breaking their ranks, nor could they be with- 
held by the fire of the ſmall arms, which likewiſe killed 
many of them. The intrepidity with which they ſtill 
advanced, ſo aſtoniſhed the Portugueſe that they fled to 
their ſhips, and abandoned they place. 
Tux diſaſters which Philip V. met with in Europe, 
preventing his reaping any advantage from this ſucceſs, 
the colony of St. Sacrament was firmly re- inſtated by 
the peace of Utrecht. Queen Anne, who made this 
peace, and who neither negleQed her own intereſts nor 
thoſe of her allies, n Spain to give an 11 
tant point. 
Ar that period the new 9 being now under 
no apprehenſions, degan to carry on an immenſe trade 
with Buenos Ayres. That contraband trade had long 
ſubſiſted. Rio Janeira furniſhed Buenos Ayres with 
ſugar, tobacco, wine, brandy, negroes, and woollen 
goods; and received in return from thence, flour, biſ- 
cuit, dried or ſalt meat, and money. As ſoon as the 
colonies had a ſaſe and commodiaus ſtaple; they ſet no 
bounds to their intercourſe. The court of Madrid, 
who ſoon perceived which way the treaſures of Peru 
went, ſhewed great diſcontent, which till increaſed 
with the damage complained of. It was a perpetual 
ſource of diviſion. between the two nations; and conti- 
nually threatened: to end in a rupture. The conciliating 
methods which were propoſed: from time to time, were 
always found © Ng II At laſt, —— the# mat- 
ter was adjuſted. { 900-7 29D BY (ve £954 

It was agreed at Madrid on the43 of January — ; 
that Portwgal-ſhould give up to Spain the colony of St. 
Sacrament, and the north border ot the tiver Plata, to- 
gether, with the village of St. Cl:ritopher and the adja- 


cent 
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BOOK cent lands, ſituated between the rivers Vupura and Iſh, 
V- which fall into the Amazon. Spain, on her ſide, gave 
up all the lands and habitations bordering on the eaſt 
- fide of the river Uraguay, from the river Ibicui to the 
north, the village of Santa Roſa, and all the 98 
the eaſtern border of the Guarapey. - 49 
_ _ Tmas exchange was cenfured in both courts, Some 
dared to ſay at Liſbon, that it was bad policy to ſacrifice 
a colony, whoſe itlicit trade brought in eight of ten 
millions (On an average about 400, 00%) a year to the 
mother country, for other poſſeſſions whoſe advantages 
were precarious, or at leaſt diſtant. The elamouts tun 
higher ſtill at Madrid, and were more univerſal. They 
already thought they ſaw the Portugueſe maſters of the 
wholeextent of the Uraguay, pouring their commodities 
all along the banks of the Plata; penetrating by means 
of ſeveral rivers into the Tucuman, into Chil, and #5 
far as Potoſi, and by degrees making themſelves maſters 
of the riches of Peru. They could not conceive how the 
ſame miniſter-, who thought there was no poſſibility of 
putting a ſtop to a contraband trade which could be 
carried on but from one ſpot, ſhould imagine they ſhould 
be able to prevent it, when a hundred channels were 
laid open to it. It was, faid they, ſhutting a window 
againſt a thief, and throwing open the doots, 
Tuxs diſpoſitions gave riſe to numberleſs cabal 
Which were laid to the charge of the Jeſaits, They 
were known to be averſe from a regulation that muſt dif- 
member their republic; and it was ſuppoſed they might 
ſafely be ſuſpected of ſetting all their engines to work to 
prevent the concluſion of the agreement. They were 
baniſhed from both courts; the A ceaſed, and 
the treaty was ratified. | 
Tu next thing to be done enden 8h aw 
cution of it in America, which appeared to he no eaſy 


- 


2 % 
M THE RAST AND 1 — 
matter. The Guaranis had not been ſubdued; but had 


opinion, that they had not given that eroun a power of 
diſpoſing of them to another. Without meditating 
deeply on the ſubtleties of the law of nations, they 
might think they were the beſt judges of what con- 
cerned their own happineſs. Their known abhorrence 
for the Portugueſe yoke,” might either miſlead or in- 
ſorm their ſimplicity. z and that averſion might be 
ſtrengthened by inſinuations from without. So critical 
a ſituation made it neceſſary to proceed with the great- 
eſt circumſpection, Which was aocordingly done. 

Tax forces which both powers had ſent over from 
Europe, and thoſe that could be collected in America, 
joined to prevent or ſurmount the obſtacles they fore» 
ſaw. This parade did not territy thoſe againſt whom it 
was intended. Though the ſeven ſettlements that had 
been ceded were not ſuccoured by the other ſettlements, 


at leaſt not openly; and though the guides who till then 
had led them on to battle were no longer at their head, 
they were not backward in taking up arms in defence f 


their liberty. But their military conduct was not ſuch 
as it ought to have been.  - Inſtead of confining] them» 
ſelves to harraſs the enemy, and to cut off his ſubſiſt- 
ence, which came two. hundred leagues off, the Gua- 
ranis dared to. meet him in the open field, where they 
ſuſtained ſeveral ſmall checks. If they bad been totally 
defeated, they were determined to quit the country, to 
carry off all they could, and to leave the conqueror no- 


BOOK 
Ys 


freely ſubmitted to Spain. They might, poſſibly, be of . «ee 


4 rv." 


thing but a deſert. Whether the two powets were inti> 


midated by this reſolute. behaviour, or whether one or 
both found they had made à bad bargain, the treaty of 
exchange was cancelled in 1761, and things remained 
upon the old footing in America; but both courts retain- 


_ ed a violent reſentment, againſt the Jeſuits, who were 
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B * K thought to have kindled a war in Paraguay, to Promete 


1 , their own intereſt, 
Wr cannot ſay how far they may have deſerved: this 


accuſation. The proofs have not been laid before the 
tribunal of the public. All that a writer, who has no- 
thing to guide him but conjecture, can permit himſelf 
to ſay, is, that probabilities are ſtrong againſt them.” It 
was hardly poſſible that men who had erected u val 
edifice with immenſe labour, could tamely fee it pulled 
down. Independent of ſell· intereſt, which muſt work 
powerfully upon a ſociety, which, from its firſt origin, 
had been ſecretly working its way to dominion, the ſe- 
ſuits muſt have thought themſelves intruſted with the 
felicity of thoſe humane and ſunple people who had 
thrown themfelvs into their arma, and truſted them with 
the care of their fate. However this may be, we muſt 
now proceed to ſpeak of another method the Portugveſ 
took to enlarge their polleſſions, 
Settlement In the diſtrict of St. Vipcent/«be fantherniadt ts Bra- 
— oY zi, and the neareſt to Rio de la Plata, thirteen league; 
St. Faul. from the ſea, ® a town called St. Paul, The Portogaeſe, 
who founded it, were thoſe maleſactors who were fir 
ſent to America; us ſoon as they perceived that they 
2 be ſubjoct to ſome law, they withdrew from the 
Places they had firſt inhabited, intermarried with the na- 
tives, and in a ſhort time became ſo proſſigate, that theit 
fellow citizens broke off afl intercourſe with them. 
This contempt, the fear of being reſtrained in their 
ticentiouſneſs, and the love of kberty, made them de- 
ſirous of being independent. The ſituation of theit 
town, which could be defended by 'a handfol of men 
againſt the meſt powerful armies that could be ſent 
againſt them, made them ſo bold, that they reſolved to 
have no maſters but themfelves, and their ambition was 
erewned with facceſs. Profligate men of all nations 


a join them. Al travellers were ftriMy for- 
bidden 
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bidden to enter the new republic. Whoever would BOOK 
be admitted, muſt come with an intent to ſettle here. 
The candidates were to undergo a Tevere trial. Thoſe 
who could not go through that kind of noviciate, of 
who were ſuſpected of perfidy, were murdered without 
mercy ; as were likewiſe all who ſhewed any on 
to deſert. | 
Tux inhabitants of St. Paul had very induce 
to indulge in idleneſs, and a quiet life ; a pure air, con- 
ſtant fair weather, a temperate elinnie, though in the 
24th degree of ſosth latitude, and à fund abounding 
with corn, ſugar, and excellent puſture z but that reſt- 
leſneſs ſo natural to reſolute banditti, that deſire of do- 
minion, which is the next ſtep to à love of independ- 
ence, the advances of liberty, which lead men to with 
for glory of ſome kind or other, and to diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves : perhaps all theſe motives together prompted 
them to forego un eaſy life, and engage in troublefome 
and hazardous excurſrans.  —- 

Tus firſt object of theſe excurſions was to get flaves 
for their cultures. When they had depopulited the d- 
jacent country, they proceeded to the province-of Guay« 
ra, where the Jeſuits had collected and civilized the 
Guatanis. Theſe new Chriſtians were expoſed to fo 
many mafſacres, and fo many of them were carried off,” 
that they ſuffered themſelves tobe perſunded to remove 
to the unwholeſome banks of the Parana and the Ura- 
guay, which they fill inhabit. They reaped little ad- 
vantage by this compliance; for they cou promiſe 
themſelves no ranquiliity, unleſs they were 2 


fach arms as their aggreſſors had. 
To propoſe that they ſhould be furnifhed with Gch 


arms, was a matter of too delicate a nature. Spain had 
laid it down us a fundamental maxim, never to intto- 
duce the uſe of fire-arms amongſt the Indians, left the 
ynfortunate Sims of her inſatiable greccwehb ſhould. 

_ 1iz one 
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BOOK one day make uſe of them to extricate themſelves from 
Ne V. the mercileſs fury of their oppreſſors. The law-givers 
of the Guaranis -applauded this neceſſary precaution 
with regard to ſlaves, who were kept under by compul- 
ſion, but they thought it needleſs with men who were 
freely attached to the catholic kings by ſuch gentle ties, 
that they never could be tempted to unlooſe them, 
They ſo well pleaded the cauſe of their converts, that 
in ſpite of oppoſition and prejudice, they obtained their 
requeſt. The Guaranis, were indulged with fire-arms 
in 1639, and ſoon made ſuch good uſe of them, that 
they became the bulwark ot Paraguay, and were able 
to keep off the inhabitants of St. Paul. 
Tos deſperate men reſolved to procure by crak 
what they could not obtain by force. They repaired to 
the places where the miſſionaries were uſed to reſort; 
and there they ſet up croſſes. Then ſome of the moſt 
ſenſible of them, dreſſed in the habit of Jeſuits, made 
ſome trifling preſents to the ſavages they met with, and 
enticed them to follow them to a habitation where they 
ſaid every thing was in readineſs to make them happy. 
When they had aſſembled a certain number, the troops 
that lay concealed, ruſhed upon the too credulous In- 
dians, loaded them with irons, and carried them off. 
Some who made their eſcape gave the alarm, which 
_ raiſed a general ſuſpicion, that occaſioned a top to be 
put to theſe hoſtile proceedings. | 
Tux inhabitants of St. Paul then carried on their de 
predations another way, and extended them as far as the 
river of the Amazons. They are ſaid to have deſtroy- 
ed no leſs than a million of Indians. [Thoſe who have 
eſcaped their fury, in an extent of three or four hundred 
leagues, are grown more ſavage than ever. They have 
fled for ſafety to the caves of the mountains, or diſperſed 
into the darkeſt receſſes of the foreſts. Their deſtroyers 
have * met with a n fate, having all periſhed 
ſooner 
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ſooner or later in theſe dangerous excurſions: -' But the B * K 
evil genius of America has ſupplied their place with va 
gabond Brazilians, fugitive negroes, and 9 *— Who 
were fond of that roving life. . 

Tux ſame ſpirit has always prevailed at. St. Paul, 
even after ſome particular circumſtance had induced-the 
people to acknowledge the dominion of Portugal. Only 
their excurſions are now in a track that rather-promotes 
than obſtruas the views of the mother country. By fol- 
lowing the courſe of ſeveral rivers, they have attempted 
to open a way into Peru by the north of Paraguay. The 
vicinity of the lake of the Xarayes has put them in-poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gold mines of Cayaba and Matto-Groſſo, 

which they have opened, and ſtill continue to work, 
without meeting with any interruption from Spain, 
who lays claim to that country. They would have 

carried their uſurpations — ee Wy not work 
ſtopped by the Chiquitos. 9087 (aud mn 

WHILE theſe reſtleſs and —— men were rava - Produc- 
ging the Amazon, the Plata, and the mountains of Fe. mou al 
ru, the coaſts of Brazil daily improved in rich produ 
tions. That colony ſent over to the mother country 
thirty two millions weight of ſugar, which was enough 
for its conſumption, and ſufficient to ſupply a great part 
of Europe; tobacco, 'which' could be diſpoſed of to ad- 
vantage both in Africa and the European nations; bal- 
ſam of capivi, a balſamic oil that diſtills from — 
made in a tree called Copaiba; Ipeeacuanha; u very 
mild emetic which is much uſed; cocoa, which grew 
wild in ſome places, and was cultivated in others cot- 
ton, ſuperior" to that of the Levant and the Leeward 
iſlands, and almoſt equal to the fineſt that comes from 
the Eaſt Indies; indigo, which the Portugueſe have ne- 
— IRE to 3 hides, the produce of oxen 
that run rand tiave wee hultipheT fe the'k 
and, laſtly, logwood. irg 3 r hy: > 
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Tut tee that produces this wood is as tall and 38 
as our oak; the leaves are ſmall, roundifly, and 
of a fine bright green ; the trunk is commonly tortu- 
ous, rugged and knotty, like the white-thorm - The 
bloffoms, which reſemble lillies of the valley, are of a 
fine red, and exhalc a fragrant ſme}l. The bark is fo thick, 
that there is very little left when the wood is ſtripped, 
This wood is very fit for turnery work, and takes s fine 
poliſh ; but its chief uſe is for the red dye. The tree 
grows in dry and barren places, and among the rocks; 
it is found in moſt provinces in the Braz ils, but chiefy 
in that of Fernambucca; and the beft of all grow ten 
leagues from Olinda, the capital of that diſtrict. 
In exchange for [theſe commodities, Portugal. ſends 
flour, wines brandys ſalt, woolten goods, - filks, linen, 
ſmall wares, paper; in ſhort, all that Europe exports/to 
America, except geld and ſilver ſtuſfs, which the mother 
country had, whether properly or enen 
colonies. 5 
Tux whole trade n carcjed an ho. fect, which 
ſailed every year from Liſbon and Opot to in the month 
of March, and conſiſted of twenty or twenty-two ſhips 
for Rio-Janeiro, thirty for Babia, as many for-Fernam- 
bucca, and ſeven or. eight for Para. The ſhips parted 
when they came to & certain latitude, and ptoceeded to 
their reſpeQive deſtinations. . They afterwards met at 
Bahia to ſail for Portugal, which they reached in 8ey- 
tember or Od ober the year following, under convoy of 
five or ſix men of war, which had nene 
Marr judicious 3 — r 
and thought it would have been better to have left the 
merchants at liberty to ſend. out their ſhips, and order 
them home when. it ſuited them beſt. This wiſe ſyſten 
would infgllibly have reduced the ex pence of freight 


which or alfeR the price of the cqmmogunegy! A — 
tr 
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trade would have employed more ſhipsy and voyages BOOK 
would have been more frequent. It would have "Wh... 
ſtrengthened the navy, and encouraged agriculture.” The 
intercourſe between the colonies and the mot her -cqun- 
try being briſker, would have been of ſignal advantage 
to government, by facilitating the proper ſteps. to ho ta» 
ken with regard to their protection and authority, 

Tux court of Liſbon ſeemed at times inelina ble to 
yield to theſe conſiderations, but was long detetred by the 
fear of ſeeing the ſhips ſall into the enemy's bands, if 
they ſailed ſeparately.z and. afterwards by the obſtacles 
which the vicerays of Brazil oppoſed to this alters tion. 
As it was their intereſt on all accounts:thatithe buſineſs 
of the colony ſhould be tranſacted in the capital, they 
found means to keep it there; ſo that this town, which 
is called either Bahia or. Oc, became. a n 
flouriſhing city. 975 ' 

Tux way to it is by the bay fill bainte, which-i 
two leagues: and a half broad at the entrance. On each 
ſide ſtands a fortreſs intended rather to prevent landing 
than to hinder ſhips from paſſing by. It is thirteen or 
fourteen leagues in length, and interſperſed with little 
iſlands, which: produce cotton, and form; an; Agrecable 
proſpe t. It grows narrow towards the bottom which 
is ſheltered fram every attack, and makes an encellent 
harbour, where the largeſt fleets may ride unmuleſted. 
The town commands this harbour, being built bn the 
ſlope of a ſteep; hill. The Duteh nud encloſed dd with 
a rampatt of earth, but the Portugueſe have let it 
moulder away, thinking the town ſufficiently deſended 
by a number of little forts they have created at ſmall 
diſtances, and by.a gatriſon of four or five hundred mon. 
Any engineer who had ſkill enough to make the moſt of 
— es nl <0 at a ſmall ex- 
Pence. [10O90T-R- 70 99H} #454: DITE Nt Or e 
„„. Wenn * ein 10 048V 5, 49 2:401d Who 
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BROOK Tux phce well deſerves this attention. It contains 

too thouſand houſes, generally well built. They are 
very elegantly furniſhed, and the more fo as the ſump- 
tuaty laws reſtrain all exttavagance in dreſs. By à very 
old law, which has often been broken, and which er- 
tends to the Brazils ſince ihe year 1749, the Portugueſe 
are forbidden to wear any gold or ſilver ſtuffs, or any 
laced cloaths ; but their paſſion for finery, which no 
laws can eradicate, has induced them to contrive ſome 
fubſtitute, and to wear croſſes, medals; and diamond 
chaplets or beads, the rieh enſigns of à poor religion. 
The gold they cannot wear r ey en 0 
adorn their domeſtic ſlaves. 

As the ſituation of the town nner admit of riding 
in coaches, the rich, who will always be diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar, have contrived to be cattied in cotton 
hammocks. Supinely ſtretched upon velvet cuſhions, 
and ſurrounded with- ſilken curtains which they open 
and ſhut as they pleaſe, thoſe” proud and lay mortals 
move about more voluptuouſly, though with leſs'expe- 

dition, than in the moſt eaſy and elegant carriages. 
The women ſeldom enjoy this luxury This people, 
who are ſuperſtitious to a degree of fanaticiſm, will hard- 
ly allow them to go to church, covered with their cloaks, 
on their high ſeſtivals; and nobody is ſuffered to ſee 
them in their own houſebz. This reſtraint, which is 
the effect of an ungovernable jealouſy, does not pre- 
vent their carry ing on intrigues, tough they are ſure 
of being ſtabbed to death upon the flighteſt:fuſpicion; 
By a more judicious lenity than ours, a girl hug with- 
out her:;mather's conſent, or even under her protection, 
yields to the importunities of a lover, is treated with 
leſs ſeverity. But if the father cannot conceal her in- 
famy by diſpoſing of her in marriage, he abandons her 
to the ſcandalous trade of a courtezan. Thus it is that 
riches * A ks yices and corruption, * 
w 
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are not preſerved by labour. | 
Tux want of fociety; corfequent upon the abe 
tion of the ſexes, is not the only impediment to the 
pleaſures and enjoyments of life at Bahia. © The bypo- 
criſy of ſome; the ſuperſtition of others; avarice with- 
in, and pompous parade without; extreme indulgerice, 
bordering upon extreme erveloys in a climate where alt - 
the ſenſations are quick and impetuous; the diſtruſt that 
attends weakneſs; that indolence that truſts every thing 
to ſlaves, whether it relates to pleaſure or buſineſs :- all 
the vices that are to be found, either ſeparately or col - 
lectively, in the moſt corrupt ſouthern countries, con- 
ſtitute the character of the Portugueſe at Bahia. How- 
ever, the depravity of their manners ſeems to decreaſe, 
in proportion as the government of the mother country 
is more enlightened. Thoſe improvements in know- 
ledge, the abuſe of which will ſometimes corrupt vir- 
tuous nations, may refine and reform a de generate people. 
Tux climate, though a good one, is attended with 
many inconveniencies that leſſen its excellence. There 
is no mutton ; poultry is ſcarce, and beef is bad. The 
ants deſtroy the fruits of the earth, as they do all over 
the colony. The whales devour” the "fiſh, or frighten 
them out of the bay. On tbe other hand, the wine, 
the meal, the ſalt meats, and all the proviſions brought 
from Europe, are not always ſound when they get 
there; ſo that the good ſells at an extravagant price. 
All articles of induſtry are ſold at a ſtill more exorbi- 
tant rate. The loweſt among the Portugueſe, wholly 
employed in the commerce of tobacco and ſome other 
articles, would think it a diſgrace to exerciſe any art. 
Few of the free men have either genius or inclination 
for it. The flaves, who make up the greateſt part bf 
the population, are all — by the uy either in 
. & 99 kl ee e ot een 
Nor- 
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BOOK NoTWITHSTANDING theſe defeftss which generil - 
R kh , ly prevailed, though not to the ſame degree in all parts 
of the colony, it had long been in a-proſperous condi- 
tion. In the beginning of this century, the diſcovery 
of the gold mines gave it an additional luſtre that _ 
prized all nations. 

Die Tax circumſtances that be nis eiſcoey are 
of the he gold v variouſly related. The moſt common opinion is, that a 
. * caravan of Portugueſe, who went from Rio- Janeiro, pe- 
mines in netrated into the continent in 1695. They met with the 
Brazil. inhabitants of St. Paul, who gave them gold -duſt in 
exchange for ſome European goods, and found that 
they fetched it from the mines of unn 

/ tuated in their neighbourhood, 125 
Sou years after, ſome ſoldiers. from. nn 
who were ſent to quell ſome Indians in the inland parti, 
perceived on their march ſome golden fiſh-hooks,, and 
were informed that many torrents, 'raſhing down from 
the mountains, brought gold into the vallies. Upon 
this information, a ftrit ſearch was made, and ſome 
rocks were found upon the hills that contained gold; 
but this falſe ſhew of treaſures was not thought worth 
the expence it would occaſion for the procuring' it; nor 
was à vein of gold that runs along an immenſe ſpaces 
found rich enough to anſwer the working of it. After 
many fruitleſs trials, the Portugueſe contented them - 
ſelves with picking up gold out of the ſand, like the ſa- 
vages, when the waters had ſubſided. This practice 
has proved very ſucceſsſul at Villa - Rica, and a great 
way up the country. Government freely grants from 
three to five leagues of this precious ſcil to any one 
who is able to go and make a fortune therme. 
Tux blacks are employed in looking for gold in the 
deds of torrents and rivera, and ſeparating it from the 
ſand and mud, in Which it is naturally concealed. Tbe 
uſual cuſtom i is, chat every ſlave i is roquitedo driogli 
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the eighth part of an ounce of gold a day; and if any 8 
are ſo lucky or ſo diligent as to pick up more, the rr. 
plus is their own property. The firſt uſe they'make of 
u, is to buy other flaves to do their work for them, that 
they may live in idleneſs. Provided a-man brings itt his 
quantity of gold, his maſter can require nothing more. 
It is ſome comfort to a ſlave, when the drudgery that is 
required of him will enable him to alleviate his burden. 
lx we were to eftimate the gold that Brazil annually 
yields, by the fifth that the king of Portuga} receives, it 
would appear to be forty-five millions of livres; 
(1,968,7 504) but we ſtall not be taxed with exaggera- 
tion, if we ſoppaſe that one eighth of the duty is kept 
back, notwnhitanding all the vigilance of government. 
To this account mult be added the ſilver drawn from 
the illicit trade with Buenos-Ayres, which was: former- 
ly immedfe ; but the meaſures lately taken by Spain 
have reduced it to about three millions (about 131,000.) 
2 year. Many people even wonder that ſuch an inter- 
courſe ſhould ſubfift at all between two nations, who, I 
having no manufa ctures of their own, and taxing foreign 
induftry pretty much alite, ought certainty to have no- 
thing to ſebl. It is not conſidered that the coaſt of Por- 
tugal, being very extenſive, and acceſſible every where, 
has a great advantage over the peninſula of Cadiay for 
eluding the cuſtoms, and eſca ping the payment of the 
duties on goods brought up for exportation fo Ametiea. 
Beſides, exchanges are not the only way that Spa nis 
money is poured into the Porrugueſe coffers, Independ- 
pag all ſate or purchaſe, the Peruvians find a great 
advantage in ä 5cncf ef Ge | 
indirect ay. nt . 115093 sara, Un ! 36 Os - 
Tun fic political writernwhodeok tiogite — 
bable conſequences of the diſcovery: made in Brazil, 
did not 1 ta en i B's ay would 
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portion, ſettled it at one to ſixteen in the goin of the 
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all countries and of all .ages had taught them that, 
though -many ounces of filver had always been given 
for an ounce of gold, becauſe there had always been 
many more ſilver than gold mines, the value of both 
metals had varied in every country, in n to Who 
abundance of either. 

In Japan, the proportion of gold to ſilver is as one to 
eight; in China, as one io ten; in other parts of-India, 
as one to eleven, twelve, thirteen or fourteen, as wend- 
vance further weſt. . Winsen 

Tun like variations are to be met with. in Europe. 
In ancient Greece, gold was to ſilver as one to thirteen. 
When the produce of all the mines in the univerſe-was 
brought to Rome, the miſtreſs of the world, the moſt 
ſettled proportion was one to ten. It went as far as one 
to thirteen under Tiberius. Numberlefs and infinite 
variations are to be met with in the barbarous ages. In 
a word, when Columbus penetrated into nig 
enen was leſs than one to twely e. 

Tus quantity Ae ene 
from Miexicoand Peru, not only made them more: com- 
mon, but ſtill increaſed the value of gold above ſilver, 
as there was greater plenty of the laiter in thoſe parts: 
Spain, that was of courſe the beſt judge of the pro- 


kingdom, and this ſyſtem, wilb ſome. light . 
was adopted throughout Europe. A 223 UCRIRI 6X5 
ITuIS proportion ſtill exiſts; but we have no — 
on-that.account to contradict thoſe who had foretold 
that it would alter. If gold has fallen but Jittle-in the 
markets, and not at all in the coin, ſince a great quantiij 
comes from the Braails, this-is owing to particular cir- 


cumſtances, which do not affeQ the principle. A great 


deal of gold is now. uſed for ſetting of jewels and for 
which * prevented the price of ſilver from 
falling 
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falling ſo much as it would have done if our faſhions B * o K 


had not altered. It is this ſpirit of luxury that has al- 
ways kept up the price of diamonds, though they' ar are 
.grown more common. 

Ar all times, men have been fond. of making a pa- 
rade of their riches, either becauſe originally they were 
the reward of ſtrength, and the enſign of power, or be- 
cauſe they have every where obtained that regard which 
is due to real merit. A deſire of being taken notice of, 
prompts a man to deck himſelf with the choiceſt and 
moſt ſtriking gifts of nature. The ſame vanitys in this 
reſpect, prevails amongſt the ſavages as in the civilized 
nations. Of all the ſubſtances that contribute to repre- 
ſent the ſplendor of opulence, none is ſo precious as the 
diamond; nor has any been of ſuch value in trade, or 
ſo ornamental in ſociety. There are diamonds of all 
colours, and of every ſhade of the ſeveral colours. The 
diamond has the red of the ruby, the orange of the 
hyacinth, the blue of the ſapphire, and the green of 
the emerald. This laſt is the deareſt when it is of a 
beautiful tint. The roſe diamonds, blue and yellow, 
are the next in value. The yellowiſh and the blackiſh 


natural and eſſential properties of the diamond, to which 
art has added the brilliant and ſparkling luſtre of the ſe- 
veral faces, 

THERE are very few diamond mines. T ill of late 
years, we knew of none but in the Eaſt Indies. The 
oldeſt is in the river Gouel, that comes down from the 
mountains, and falls into the Ganges. It is called the 
mine of Soumelpour, from the name of a village ſitu- 
ated near that part of the river where the diamonds are 
found. They have always taken out very few, as like- 
wiſe out of the Succadan, a river in the iſland of Borneo. 
The ridge of mountains that extends from Cape Como- 
rin to Bengal, has yielded infinitely more. They are not 
found in cluſters, but ſcattered up and down, in a ſandy, 


, ſtony 


are leaſt eſteemed. Tranſparency and clearneſs are the 
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B © O K flony and barren (oil, lying at ſix, eight, ten and twelve 
X Fo feet below the furface, and ſometimes deeper. The 
right of digeing for them is bought for a ſum of mo- 
ney, and the purchaſer is ſometimes enriched and ſome. 
> times ruined, according as he has good or bad luck. 
Ix vas to be feared that the continual wars in India 
would put an end te this ſource of riches, when thek 
fears were removed by a difcovery that was made at 
Serra- do- Frio id Brazil. Some ſlaves who were looking 
for gold, uſed to find ſome little bright ſtones, that they 
threw away among the ſand and gravel. Some curious 
miners preſerved feveral of theſe hngeular pebbles, which 
were ſhewn to Pedro d*Almeyda, governor general of 
the mines. As he had been at Goa, he ſuſpeRed that 
they might de diamonds. Upon which the court of 
Liſbon commiſſioned her miniſter in Holland, d' Acugm, 
in x 7430, to make the neceſſary inquiries into the nature 
of theſe ſtones. He put ſome of them into the hands 
of able artiſls, who having cut them, declared: oy 
were very fine diamonds. | 
Tux Portugueſe immediately ſearched for them with 
fech ſacceſs, that the Rio- Janeiro fleet brought home 
1x46 ounces. This produced fuch a plenty, that their 
price fell conſiderably ; but the miniftry took ſuch mes. 
ſores as ſoon made them rife to their original value, 
which they have maintained ever ſince. 'They conferred 
on a company the excſuſive right of Teeking 155 ſelling 
diamonds ; and even to Teftrain the eagerneſs of that 
company, they were required to employ no more than 
600 ſlaves in that buſineſs. They have ſince been per- 
mitted to employ as many as they pleaſe, upon condition 
that they pay 1500 livres (657. 1 27. 6d.) for every mine. 
In both contracts, the court Has reſerved to itſelf all 
diamonds that ſhall exceed a certain number of carrats, 
A rA which forbad on pain of death to encroach 
onthe ge, was not N a ſofficient . 
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and a ſhorter way of enforcing the execution was, to B 098 


depopulate the places that lay near that rich mine, and 
to make a ſolitary waſte of all the regions that might 
be tempted to interfere in ſo lucrative a trade. In the 
ſpace of a hundred leagues, there is but one village left, 
which is wholly inhabited by the company's agents an 
Alaves, | 

THEIR privilege, conſtantly protected by the mother 
country, has never met with the leaſt oppoſition. The 
government itſelf is their agent in Europe. Whatever 
be the produce of the mines, which muſt be luQuating, 
the court delivers anaually, to one ſingle contractor, 
diamonds to the value of 12,500,000 livres. (546,875/.) 
They engage to ſell no others, and hitherto this engage- 
ment has been held ſacred. They are bought up in 
their rough ſtate by the Engliſh and Dutch, who cut 
them, and then diſpoſe of them all over Europe, but 
chiefly in France, where the greateſt conſumption is 
made. They are neither ſo hard nor ſo clear as thoſe of 
the Eaſt Indies, nor do they ſparkle fo much, but they 
are whiter, One of the ſame weight ſells ten per cent. 
7. 93 * e þ > 82 . 
Tu fineſt diamonds in the world are, that of the 
Great Mogul, which weighs 279 carrats and one ſix- 
teenth; that of the Grand Duke, which weighs 139 
carrats;z the great Sancy, of 106 carrats ; and the Pitt, 
136 carrats three grains. All this is very little, compared 
to the diamond ſent from Brazil to the king of Portugal: 
it weighs 1680 carrats, or twelve ounces and a half. As 
we know of no meaſure to aſcertain the value of ſuch a 
gem, an Engliſh writer has ventured to eſtimate it at 
1,298,000,000 of livres. (56,787,500/.) A great abate- 
ment muſt be made in this eſtimate, if, as ſome very ſxil· 
ful lapidaries ſuſpect, it ſhould prove to be but a topaz.” 
Ix is not known whether the diamonds of Brazil 
grow in the vallies where they are found, & whether 


they are brought down by an infinite number of torrents 
that 


— 
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that ruſh into them, and by five ſmall rivers that flow 
from the neighbouring mountains. What is certain n, 
that the diamonds do not come from a quarry z: that they 
are ſcattered about; and that they are picked up in lar- 
ger quantities in the rainy ſeaſon and after violent 


Norms. 


Tux gold and diamond mines, added to a rich cul 


ture, ſhould make Brazil the chief colony in the world; 


but in order to effeC this, it ſhould have beeen preſerved 
from inteſtine commotions and foreign invaſions. Both 
theſe objects therefore were taken into conſideration. 
ALL the mines lay in the diſtricts of St. Vincent and 
Rio- Janeiro, and in the adjacent lands. Some were in 
the hands of the inhabitants of St. Paul, and the reſt 
lay open to their inroads. . As thoſe banditti were too 
numerous and too valiant to be brought into ſubjeQion 
by open ſorce, it was thought adviſeable to treat with 
them in the way of trade. As they could make no uſe 
of their new acquired wealth, without a free communi- 
cation with the ports where the luxuries and convenien- 
cies of Europe were to be purchaſed, they were more 
tractable than was expected. They conſented to pa), 
like the reſt, of the Portugueſe, a fifth of their gold; 
but they determined the amount of this tribute them- 
ſelyes, and never made it what it ought to have been. 
Government was wiſe enough to corinive at this fraud. 
They foreſaw that the connections and the new way of 


life of the inhabitants of St. Paul, would gradually 


all the other Portugueſe in the Brazils. 


ſoſten their manners, and that ſooner or later they would 
be brought to ſubmit. This revolution accordingly 
happened about the year 1730. An eloquent, active, 
and ſupple man found means to entice the principal men 
among. thoſe adventurers, and the multitude followed 
their example. The whole republic acknowledged the 
authority of the court of Liſbon; in the ſame manner as 
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| BryORE this gteat event, the town of Rio-Jaticeire B © OK 


of all the mines, and of the neighbouring provinces 
for the cohſumption of Europe. The bay in which in 
is ſituated was firit diſcovered in 1324 by Dias de $04 
lis. Sonte French proteſtants, who were perſeorited i 
their own country, made a ſmall ſettlement ihete unde 
the guidance of Villegagnon. This ſettlement conſiſted 
of fifteen or twenty huts, made of boughs and covered 
over with grafs, after the manner of the ſavages in thoſe 
parts. Some ſmall bulwirks that were erected for 
planting of cannon; gave it the name of Fort Coligni: 
It was deſtroyed three years after by Emanuel de 8; 
who laid the foundation of a town on the continent; 
which afterwards became confiderable by the culture of 
todacco, and chiefly of ſugar. A it was fituaict) at 
229 20 ſouth latitude; it was far enough from Europe 
to expect that moderate fortifications would be ſuſſc i- 
ent to defend it. But the tempfation of attacking it 
having inereaſed in proportion as it grew rie her, it was 
thought proper to ſtrengthen it wb additional works. 
They were far advanced, when Du Guay From took 
it in 1711, with ſuch boldheſs and {kill as 'fedownded 
much to his honour; and was no ſinall additidn/+6 the 
fame he had already acquired. Fbe new fortifections 
that have ſince been added to theſe the Hrenth had 
maſtered, have not made the town more inpregnable; 
as it may be attacked on other ſides, where 'theKnding 


is very practicable. If gold can make its way imodbrazen 


10wefs through iron gates, much more witt-iron-bieak 
down gates that defend gal and diamonds.” And iii : 
. deed the court of I Crt A great 2 
do fornify Rio- Janeiro. af; 3253 in v 

* *BeTwErw the diftric of $8. Jdedatdadaks; — 
of the Plata, is 4 barren: coaſt; About 750 laagues m 
E men .. 
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gueſe, they never thought it worth while to ſettle there, 
But as gold has lately been found in the rivers that wa- 
ter thoſe deſerts, ſome coloniſts have been tempted to 


try their fortune, and government has been endeavouring 
to give ſome ſtability to this new channel of wealth. It 
has eſtabliſned ſome polts re the coaſt, and fortified 


St. Catherine. e 
Tais iſland, which is only parted. from the conti- 


nent by a very ſmall canal, is about nine leagues long 


and two leagues broad. Though the land is not low, 


it is not ſeen at a diſtance, becauſe it is ſhaded by the 
peighbouring mountains on the continent. Navigators 
find there a perpetual ſpring,” excellent water, great 
plenty of wood, a variety of delicious fruits, vegetables 
which are ſo welcome to ſailors, and a pure air, ex- 


_ cept in the harbour, where the hills intercept the cir- 


apparel. Beſides their contempt for gold, they ſhewed 


culation of air, _ make it r and un- 

An hundred ond aby o or two bundred undi who 
had fled to this iſland towards the beginning of this ceh- 
tury, acknowledged the authority of Portugal, but did 
not allow of any excluſive right. They admitted indiſ- 
criminately the ſhips of all nations that were ſailing to 
the South Seas, and gave them the produce of their 
iſland in exchange for arms, brandy, linen and wearing 


an indifference for all the conveniencies that nature did 
not afford n. which would dan done ae to 
2 men. | 
Tux ſcum and refuſe of poliſhed 8 — 
times produce a decent and well. regulated ſociety, ' The 


iniquity of our laws, the unjuſt diſteibution of property, 
the miſet ies of want, tfie inſolence and impunity of 


- wealth, and the abuſe of power, often makes rebels and 


criminals. If we collect together all thoſe poor wretches 
-who are turned out of * the too great rigor and 
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1 +> often 
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often the injuſtice of the laws; and give them an "AY B 0 on 

trepid, generous, humane and ſenſible chief; we'ſhall —— 

make theſe profligate men become honeſt, tractable 

and rational. If their neceſſities urge them to war; 

they will be conquerors; and to aggrandize them- 

ſelves, they will violate the rights of nations, though 

ſtrict obſervers of their own laws 1 ſuch were the Ro- 

mans of old. If for want of an able leader, they are 

left to chance, and natural events, they will be *miſ- 

chievous, reſtleſs, rapacious, unſettled, for ever at war, 

either amongſt themſelves: or with their neighbours : 

ſuch were the inhabitants of St. Paul. Laſtly, if they 

can more eaſily live upon the natural fruits of the earth; 

or by agriculture and trade, than by plunder; they will 

contract the virtues proper to their ſituation; and the 

gentleneſs that ariſes from a rational love of eaſe. Civl- 

lized by the happineſs and ſecurity of an honeſt and 

peaceable life, they will reſpect in others thoſe” rights 

which they themſelves enjoy, and will barter the fuper- 

fluities of their produce, for the conveniencies of other 

nations: ſuch. were the people of St. Catherine 
BanisHeD from their native country by the dread of 

thoſe grievous puniſhments too often inflicted on Night 

offences, they formed a commercial ſettlement, which 

was beneficial" to the very countty that had rejected 

them. About, the year 1738, the crown ſent them 4 

governor, and ſortifed their hathour. As it is far ſupe- 

rior to any on that coaſt, it is eaſy to ſoreſee that, if the 

riches of thoſe parts anſwer the expeQation of-Portugal, 

that rendezvous. of vagabonds will in time become the 

chief colony of the Brazils,: and the moſt conſiderable 

ſea-port in all South America. Means em · 
Ir appears from this — than the court of ployed to 

Liſhon has taken the moſt prudent meaſures to ſecure 4 

the produce of the mines. They have not paid the — 

ſame attention to the culture of lande, nor has that which was 

point been ſo well ſettled; yet that ineſtimable ſource -—— 

: Kka | of mines. 
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B: © OK of riches was then in a critical ſituation that — 
\ oP , Mature.confideration, © - 

Art the European nations that had fettenients | in 
America, began io cultivate the ſame productions that 
bad long entiched the Brazils. This competition had 
reduced the price of thoſe com modities; and the Portu- 
gueſe labour ed as much as ever, while their profits grow 
conſtantly leſs. Their labours grew itkfome, and ma 
emicely quitted them, tempted by the hapes of enrich- 

ing themſelves by pickog up gold. Had the mother 
country under ſtood her true intereſt, and been leſs elated 
with his new vein of riches, the misfortunes conſequent 
upon it, might have been prevented. This might es 
fly bave been done, by taking off the enormous duties 
which. the colonies paid for all the goods they exported 
ar imported; and rather, if it was found neceſſary, al. 
low ing a bounty, which ber pew treaſures enabled her 
to do with a liberal hand. This would have been u 
encouragement to the planter, who knew his foil: to be 
far ſuperior to that of the Leeward iſlands, and uas not 
ignorant, of the other advantages he had over them, 
to perſevere in a labour which muſt procure him a com- 
fartable ſubſiſtence, if not PAY _ 
any anxiety. of uncettainty. 
Me who have attemively oblatved: A — * 
mat the coaſts of Brazil are: very ſer tile. Their ſoxar 
Canes are ſtrontzer than thoſe of the vival colonies, and 
__ other. have the ſame-ſperiovity.” They 
are not reduced to the neceflity of manuring a poor of 
aa exhauſted foil. 1 They have ſoch plemy of Jand, that 
when one piece of gwonnd is ſpeni, they can take 
_ __ » » freſh one, that will yield .plentiful crops without much 
| . noble. The inland. pants only want hunde te til chem, 
and man vavigable riters are ready to Covey iber 
pftoduce to the ſea. The plantations are bever deftfoyed 
| * 1 ot parched with drought. br 
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ſituations in the Brazils where the labours of the field B . K 
are interrupted by the inclemency- of the weather, and 


none where the inhabitants are ſwept away by that 
dreadful mortality, fo frequent in mavy parts of Ameri 
ca. The ſlave does not impatiently expect his ſubſiſtence 
from abroad, or wait till it is wafted over Rormy Teas, 
and then find it at ſuch an immoderate price, that he 
cannot always procure à ſufficiency. He finds with- 
out much trouble a wholeſome and plentiful proviſion, _ 
growing out of the ground he digs. All the labours 
are performed with eaſe by the help of the innumera- 
ble herds that graze on the meadows. . The maſter, 
on his part, can be under no apprehenſion of ſeeing an 
end to his good fortune, as he well knows that the co- 
lony has not yet attained to a tenth of its culture.” They 
already employ 1 50,000 blacks, which are annually re- 
cruited by 7 or $000, and may eaſily be multiplied. As 
it is cuſtomary for the planter to import them 

from Africa, he has nothing to fear from the negligence, 
unſkilfulneſs or diſhoneſty of the European merchants. 
Their ſhips have the double advantage of making a 
ſmall ſtay at the end of their WISH ant TIE Un 
eaſy paſſage both going and coming. 
_ NoTwtTHsSTANDING all this, the culture of Breen 
produced but 22,000,000 weight of raw ſugar, rt or 
12,000 bales of tobacco, a little ſarſaparilta, cocba, 
coffee, rice and indigo; to which were added ſomt 
whalebone; woods for dying, building, and ene 
work, and 14 or 15,000 hides. 

AMoNG all the methods for en POOR 
of ſo rich a country, the Portugueſe miniſtry have given 
the preference to the freedom of the Brazilian, as being 
the ſafeſt, the cheapeſt, and the kindeſt. They de- 


clared in 1755, that for the future, all the ſubjecto of 


the crown, whether they were ſo by their on free will 
or a ſhould be deemed 3 in- 
Ws 6 15 3 tents 
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. lat ion on the ſame term as the Europeans. No other 


power has treated its American ſubjects with ſa-mach 
humanity, This ſingular circumſtance, though ſo ſtrik. 
ing, has not even been taken notice of. Every ane, 
intent upon politics, war;:pleaſure, or fortune. A: re 
volution ſo favourable to human ty, eſcapes every eye, | 
even'in the middle. of the eighteenth century, in this 
enlightened and philoſophical age. The public welfare 
is much talked of, but it is not ſeen, it is not felt. 
__PorTUGAL would be revenged of this indifference, 
if the new ſyſtem had produced the defired effect. We 
ſhould ſee the Brazilians applying themſelves to the 
culture of their lands, and multiplying their produce, 
Their labour would enable them to procure numberleſ 
comforts which they never enjoyed. The fight of their 
happineſs would tempt the ſayages to quit their foreſts, 
and to embrace a more quiet way of life, By degrees, 
the influence of their example would ſpread, and in 
time, all Brazil would be civilized. © A mutual conß- 
dence would be eſtabliſhed between the Americans and 
the Europeans, and they would become but one nat 
on. All would concur in producing the ſtock of an im- 
menſe trade to the mother country, which on her part 
would take care to ſend a conſtant ſupply for the grows 
ing conſumption of the colony. An exact balance would 
be kept up between their reciprocal intereſts, and;great 
care would be taken that nothing ſhould interrupt ſo 
valuable a harmony. The Portugueſe would at laſt; by 
one act of humanity, have made amends for all the 
miſchief they have done to the inhabitants of America. 
UNFORTUNATELY theſe fair proſpects are come to 
nothing. In order to entertain any rational hopes of 
ſucceſs, this great change ſhould have been brought on 
by ſlow degrees. The Brazilians might inſenſibly have 4 


Fre induced to a reliſh for 1 2 of ſociety; th 
ITE | . | | | might 4 
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gradually ha ve got the better of their natural lazineſs, 
and been prompted to wiſh for property. The way be- 
ing thus prepared for a happy revolution, much would 
till have remained to be done, which"ſeems to have: 
eſcaped the penetration of the miniſtry. They have not 


granted lands to the naturalized ſubſects in convenient 


places. They have not provided them with the neceſſary 
ſtock to begin with. They have not had able guides to 
direct them; nor have their chiefs been men of integri- 
ty and homanitys Nothing, therefore, has been done for 


the public good, by giving civil liberty to the Brazili- 
ans; and much has been done againſt it, by abridging 


the Europeans of their freedom, in ſubjeing them to 
the tyrannical monopoly of an excluſive privilege, No- 


body had foreſeen, or even ſuſpected, A regulation ſo” 


contrary to'the-genius of the nation, 


PoRTUGAL has made immenſe diſcoveries in Africa, M 


- * 


and in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, without the aſſiſtance of lies eſta- 


any company. Mere ſocieties of merchants, in which 


kings, princes, and noblemen were concerned, fitted out of Brazil. 


large fleets for thoſe three parts of the world, raiſed the 
Portugueſe name above all others, and brought about 
the moſt important and moſt intereſting commercial 
revolution the world had ever experienced. It was not 


to be expeQed that a nation, which in the barbarous' 


ages, had purſued the ineſtimable advantages of compe- 


tition, would at laſt, in an enlightened age, adopt a per- 


nicious ſyſtem, which, by collecting the principles of 


life and motion into a ſmall part of the body politic, 
leaves nothing in all the reſt but languor and death. 
Tuis ſyſtem was formed among the ruius of Liſbon,” 


when the earth had as it were caſt out her inhabitants, 
and left them no ſafety but on the ſea or in the other 
hemiſphere. The dreadful ſhocks that had thrown down 


that ſtately capital ſtill continued, and the flames that 
Kk4 had 


303 
might have been trained up to uſeful laboursz; they wodld B — XR 


bliſhed for 
the trade 
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B O O K had reduced it to aſhes were ſcarce-extinguiſhed; when 
1 os an excluſive company was eftabliſhed, for the purpoſe 
+ of ſelling the wine fo well known by the name of Port, 
which is drank in many of the colonies, in part of the 

north, and chiefly in England. The city of Oporto, 

the firſt in the kingdom for population, riches and bu- 

© ſs ſince the fall of Liſbon, juſtly tobk the alarm, 

as thinking her trade was going to be ruined by this 

fatal alienation of the rights of the whole nation, in fa 

vour of a private aſſociation. The province between the 

Douro and the Minho, the moſt fruitful in the king. 

dom, could no longer depend upon her culture. The 

people grew deſperate, and then ſeditious, and their ſe- 

dition made the government cruel, Twelve hundred 

perſons. were either executed, candemned to hard la- 

bour, baniſhed to the forts in Africa, or reduced to 

beggary by the confiſcatian of their gaods. The mo- 

nopoly which had occaſioned all this miſchief, ſtill went 

om, and continues te this day, attended with all that 

train of calamities which were foreſeen, even by thaſe 

who are leaſt con verſant in political ſpeculation. © 

THAT fatal experiment, which ought to have been 

a warning to the miniſtry, made no impreſſion upon 

them. They had already, ever ſince the 6th of June 

+755, created the Maragaan company; and, far from 

_ receding, they erected the Ferpambucea company, four 

years after, and thereby enſlaved all the northern pant 

of. Brazil. The ſtock of the firſt company conſiſted of 

1200 ſhares, and the ether of 3409. Their charter is 

for twenty years, and foreigners ſetiled in Portugal may 

become proprietors, They exerciſe the moſt horrid 

tyranny over the immenſe coalt that has been made over 

to thera. This attempt upon liberty and property has 

excited 8 violent ſpitit of auimoſity, which is conſtantly 
kept up by a viſible diminution of commodities, 
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court of Li ta take ſo unpopular a ſtep, which has 
given offence to all orders of the ſtate, and all parts of 
the monarchy... It was pretended that it was done to pre- 
vent the contraband trade; but that conle never be the 
only motive for ſo tyrannical a meaſure. Exeluſive com- 
panics are more like y ta increaſe- than to check the 
contraband trade; and beſides, it is well known that 
none is catried on in the ſouth of Brazil, the anly pa rt 
that is affected by the monopoly. The only —— 
connections this part of America has, are the deahi 
of St. Catherine with the ſhips that frequent the South 
Seas, and thoſe of Rio- Janeiro with ſhips of different 
nations, Which, under various pretences, put in 2 
on their way-to and from the Eaſt Indies. 

WHATEVER may have given riſe to charter comipa- 
nies, v may venture to affirm that among the powers 
of Europe, Portugal has not been the greateſt loſer by 
this abſurd ſyſtem. That kingdom has adopied the fa- 
tal cuſtom of being a bare ſpeQator of the trade that is 
carried on in its own colonigs. 80 gen an ood 
tion is come on by degrees. 
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t of the reaſons that ha ve induced the B 0 on 


Tux firſt conqueſts of the Portugueſe in Africa and GG of ; 
Aſia, dic not ſtifle the ſeeds of their induſtry, Though the decay 
Liſbon was the general warchouſe for India goods, her of Portu- 


own ſilken and woollen manufactures ſtill went on, and gal and 


its co- 


were ſufficient for the conſumption of the mother coun- lonies. 


try and of Brazil. The national activity extended 10 
every thing, and made ſome -amends for the want of 
population, which was daily increaſing. Amongſt the 
many calamities that Spaniſh tyranny brought upon the 
kingdom, the Portugueſe could not complain of a eeſſu- 
tion of labour at home; nor was the number of trades 
much leſſened when they recovered their liberty. 

Tus happy revolution that placed the Duke of Bra- 
| $4anza upon the throve, was the period of that decay. 


— Bo 
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B O OK The people grew enthuſiaſts. Some croſſed the: ſeas, 


V. 
— 


to go and defend diſtant poſſeſſions againſt an enemy 
whom they imagined more formidable than he really" 
was. The reſt took up arms to cover the frontiers, 
Private intereſt was ſilenced by the intereſt of the whole, 
and every patriot was ſolicitous for his country alone. 
It | might naturally be expeaed that when the firſt heat 
was over, every one would reſume his uſual employ- 
ment; but unfortunately the cruel war which followed 
that great event, was attended with ſuch devaſtations 
in an open country, that the people choſe rather not to 
work at all, then expoſe themſelves to ſee the fruit of 
their labours continually defiroyed. The miniſtry fa- 


- voured this inaction by the meaſures they took, which 


were highly blameable. 

THt1x ſituation put them under a neceſſity of ng 
ing alliances. Pohitical reaſons ſecured_to them all the 
enemies of Spain. The advantages they reaped from 
the diverſion made in Portugal, could not but attach 
them 10 her. intereſt. If the new court had formed 
ſuch extenſive views as their proceedings ſeemed to in- 
dicate, they would have known that they had no need 
to make any conceſſions in order to ſecure friends. By 
an ill- judged precipitation, they ruined their affairs, 
'They gave up their trade to other powers, who were 
almoſt as much intereſted in its preſervation as they were 
themſelves. This infatuation made thoſe powers ima- 
gine they. might venture any thing, and they according- 
ly ſtretched their privileges that had been granted them, 
far beyond what was intended. The induſtry of the 
Portugueſe was deſtroyed by this competition, but was 
again excited by an error of the French miniſt 

| France, who then had but a little bad tobacco, and - 
no ſugar at all, in 1644, without any apparent reaſon, 
prohibited the importation of ſugar and tobacco from 
1 8 PT" in return, prohibited the importation 

f of 
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trade, and has ingroſſed it ever ſince; but the nation, 
after ſome heſitation, began in 1681 to manufaliurs their 
own woollen goods; and having ſeduced ſome Engliſh 


artificers, were enabled, in 1684, | to prohibit ſeveral 


kinds of cloth, and ſoon after all ſorts. 
ENGLAND, which had advanced her:own- 2 with 
Portugal upon the ruins of that of France, was much 


chagrined at the turn it had taken. For a long time; 


the Engliſh ſtrove to open the communication afreſh, 
and more than once they thought they had attained their 


end, but at laſt found themſelves. further from it than 


ever. There was no knowing where all this would end, 


when a revolution happened in the political ſyſtem of - 


Europe, that at once overturned all the former ideas. 
A GRANDSON of Lewis XIV. was called to the throne 


of Spain. All nations were alarmed at this acceſſion of 
power to the houſe of Bourbon, which they already 


thought too powerful and too ambitious. Portugal in 


particular, who had always conſidered France as a faſt 


friend, now beheld in her an enemy who muſt wiſh, and, 
perhaps, promote her ruin. This induced her- to ap- 
ply for the protection of England, who never failed to 
turn every negociation to her own commercial advan- 


tage, and was far from negleQing this opportunity. The 


Engliſh ambaſſador Methuen, a profound and able ne- 
gociator, ſigned a; treaty, on the 27th of December 


1703, by which the court of Liſbonengaged to permit 


the importation of all Britiſh woollen goods, on the 


the Portugal wines ſhould pay a duty one third leſs than 
the French, on being imported into England. 
Tux advantages of this ſtipulation were very real for 


one of the parties, but by no means ſo for the other. 


England obtained an excluſive privilege for the manu- 


ſame footing as before the prohibition, on condition that 


factures, 


* 


07 
of all French karen; the only ones they valued B 0 0 K 
at that time. Genoa immediately ſeized upon thefilk. 
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B O OK factures, as the prohibition remained in full force with me , 
85 gard to thoſe of other na nations z | but granted nothing zh 
her ſide ; having already ſettled; for her own intereſt 
the very thing that ſhe l pretended. to grant'as a 
great favour, Since) t no more cloths of 
dhe Engliſh, they Nd obſerved that_the dearneſs of 
French wines was prejudicial to the balance of trade, and 
had endeavoured to ſeſſen the conſumption, by laying 
heavier duties upon them. They have e again increaſed 
them from the ſame motive, and tif made 2 merit of 
it to the court of Liſbon, as being a proof of Cingular 
friendſhip. The Portugueſe manufactures fell, being 
unable to ſupport the competition of the Engliſh, Great 
Britain clothed her new ally, and as the wine, oil, ſalt, 
and fruit ſhe bought, was a trifle in compariſon to what 
ſhe ſold, it was made up with the gold of Brazil. The 
balance was more and more- in favour of ns : Engliſh 
and indeed, it could not well be otherwiſe,  _ _ 
| ALL who are converſant with the err of com- 
merce, or have attended to its revolutions, know that en 
active, rich and ſenſible nation, who have once got poſ- 
ſeſſion of a capital branch of trade, will ſoon ingroſs the 
whole. They have ſo great an advantage over their 
competitors, that they weary them out, and make them- 
ſelves maſters of the countries where their induſtry's 
exerted, Thus it is that Great Britain has found means 
io ingroſs the whole produce of age, and her 0 
nies. 
Tux Engliſh Gnd the Portugueſe i in clothing, food, 
ſmall wares, materials for building, and all their articles 
of luxury, and return them their own materials manu- 


ſactured. This employs a n. of 8 
and huſbandmen. 


Tux furniſni them with ſbips, and with naval 4nd 
watlice ſtores for their ſettlements _— A carry on 
* owe * at home. 


* 
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ener carry on the whole money. irade-of Portugal, BOOK 
They. borrow money in London at three or three and a * , 
half per cent, and negociate it at Liſbon, where it is 
worth ten. 10 ten years time, gh Lo 5 paid by Be 
intereft, and fill remniains due. 7 

Tuxvx ingroſs all the inland trade. Fee Rog- 
lich houfes ſertled : at Liſbon which receive all the. com- 
modities of | their 67 own country, and <Giſtribute them to 


5 


moſtly for the” profit of their” employers.” A ſmall al- 


lowance is the only reward of "their, induſtry, t to the dif- 
grace of a nation who is mean engt to, work at 5 
for the proſit of another. | 
Tur carry off even the Se . "The 
fleets deſtined for the Brazils are the ſole property of 
the Engliſh. - The riches they/bring home are all their 
own. They will not even fuffer them to paſs:through 
the hands A Portugueſe, and only borrow their 
name, becauſe they cannot do without it. Theſe fo- 
reigners diſappeat as ſoon as they bave got the fortune 
they intended, and leave that nation irvpoveriſhed 2 and 
exhauſted, at whoſe expence they have eoriched them- _ 
ſelves. It is demonſtrable. : fromthe regiſters of the fleets, 
that in the e ſpace of Gxty years, that is, from- the diſco- 
very of the mines 0 the year 1786, 2:400,006,000 hi- 
vres (105,000,000) worth of gold has been brought 
away from: Brazily and.) yet it is * chat in 3 


I 


| 20,000,000, (on an average 1 not- mach / more. than 
| 750,000/.) and at that time the nation owed 12:000,000; 
(3,150,0004}) ſo that Pe muſt * eo in 4 
dreadful ſupations | 2 
| Bor bat Liſbon has lab, Londos ble ani nn 
| land, by her natural advantages, was only intended for a 
ſecondary | power. Though the changes that hach fuc- 
| rad 96 
b duſtry 
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B = K duſtry of the Engliſh: hn linprovel their condition, in 
R , Creaſed their ſtrength, and unfolded their genius, they * 
c.ould not poſſibly at a capital part. They knew by ex · 
perience that the means which, in ancient governments, 
could raiſe a nation to any piteh, when without any con- 
8 neQion with its neighbours, i it emerged fiogly out of no- 
thing, were inadequate in- modern times, when the in- 
tercourſe of nations made the advantages of each com- 
mon to all, and, thereby left to numbers and ſtrength 
their natural, . ſuperiority.” Since ſoldiers, generals an 
nations fought for hire; ſince the power of gold opened 
every cabinet and made every treaty; England had 
learnt that the greatneſs, of a. ſtate- depended: upon its 
riches, nd that its political power was eſtimated. by its 
millions. This truth, "which muſt have alarmed the am- 
bit ion of the Engliſi, became favourable to them 88 
ſoon as they had prevailed upon Portugal to depend on 
them for neceſſaries, and bad bound them by ttenties de 
an impoſſibility: of procuting them otherwiſe. Thus 
that kingdom made dependent on a falſe friend for food 
and raiment. Theſe were, to borrow the expreſſion. df 
a certain politician, like-two. anchors which the Britons 
had faſtened upon that empire.” They went fur ther ſtill⸗ 
they made the Portugueſe loſe all regard, « all weight; all 
influence in 1 the general ſyſtem of affairs, by perſuading 
them to ha de neither forces nor alliances.” Truſt to us 
ſaid the Engliſh, for your ſafety ; ; we will | negociate and 
fight for you. Thus; without bloodſhed or labour and 
vithout any of the calamities that attend conqueſt, they 
made themſelves more effeQually maſtets of Portugal 
than the Portugueſe were of the mines of Brazil. 
Evzxy, thing is connected together, both in nature 
and in politics. It is hardly poſſible that a nation ſhould 
loſe its agriculture and its induſtry, without = viſible de- 
cay of the liberal arts, letters, ſciences, and all the ſound 


principles of government and adminiſtration, Portugal 
* $17 24 13 
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is a melancholy inſtance of this truth, Since Great Bri- B os K 
tain has condemned that people to a ſtate of ination, — 
they are fallen into ſuch barbariſm as is hardly credi- 
ble. That light which has ſhone all over Europe, ſeems 
to have ſtopped at the Pyrenees, They have gone back- 
ward, and have incurred the contempt of ſurrounding 
nations, after having excited their emulation and pro- 
voked them to jealouſy. , The advantage of having en- 
joyed excellent laws, whilſt all other ſtates groaned un- 
der horrible confuſion, hath availed them nothing. They 
have löſt the turn of their genius; by forgenting the 
principles of reaſon, morality, and politics. The efforts 
they might make to emerge from this ſtate of languor 
and blindneſs, may poſſibly, prove ineffeQual ; becauſe . 
good reformers are not eaſily to be found in that nation 
which ſtands moſt in need of- them. Men who are qua- 
lified to change the face of empires, commonly} (One + 
from far ; and ſeldom ſtart up at once, They generally 
have their fore- runners, who awaken the minds of the 
people, diſpoſe them to receive ihe light, and prepate 
the neceſſary inſtruments for bringing about a great te- 
volution. As there is no appearance of any ſuch pre- 
paratory ſteps in Portugal, it is to be feared the nation 
muſt ſtill continue in this humiliating condition, unleſs 
they will adopt the maxims'of more enlightened ſtates; _ 
making the proper allowances for their ſituations, and © 
call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners __—_ of W 
them. 

Tas firſt ſtep towards! their recovery, that leaking Mess of | 
one without which all the reſt would be unſteady, un- Pare 
certain; and even dangerous, would be to ſhake off the and ts 
Engliſh yoke. Portugal in her preſent ſituation, can« — 
not do without foreign commodities therefore, f it is her 
intereſt to promote the greateſt competition of ſellers 
the poſſibly can; in order to reduce the price of what 
ſhe muſt needs buy. As it is no leſs the intereſt of the 
Portugueſe to diſpoſe of the overplus of their own pro- 
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A thitd, | Ic appears from he. regilters, 1 X 0 OK , 
77 . that in the ſpace of five years, from 3462.6 40 N 

1786 incluſively, 11 N has ſent goods 10 Portus - « 8 
gal, only to the val of 95,613,547 livres io ſous © | 
(4+1833;09821. 145. od. 1) and has rgceived commodities | 
to the amount of 37,761,075. Uvres; (652947, 01. 
7d. 4) ſo. that the balance in money has - been. bur. 
570924475. livres. (2,524,945). 157. 7d. * "IT 

War deceiyes all Europe as to the extgnt of the - 
Eogliſh trade, is that all the old of Brazil 3 1s conveyed _.. 

by the road of the Thames, That influx ſeems to be 
a natural and deceflary conſequence of the buſineſs car- 

_ ried'on by that nation. But the truth is, that metals 
are not allowed to go out of Portugal, and, therefore, 
can only. be brought away by men of war, which are 

not liable'to be ſearched ; that Great Britain ſends two 
every week, ag fegularly, as the. ſea will permit, and 
thut theſe ſlips bring the riches of all nations into their 
iland, whence the merchants diſperſed. in the ſeveral 
countries draw them off, either in kind: ot * 1 5 of 
exchange, paying one per cent. PM 
Tux Britiſh miniſtry, who are not the dupak cob | — 
dazzling appearances, and are but tap ſenſible of, 1 
decay of this moſt valuable trade, have for ſome. ul 
paſt taken incredible pains to reſtore it tojtsformer ſtate, 

Their endeavours will never ſucceed, becauſe this is one 

of thoſe events which are not within the.reach of. poli- 

tical wiſdom, If the evils aroſe from fayours granted to 
rival nations, or if England had-been debarred from her 

8 former privileges, well conducted negociations might ſet 

ot right again. But this is not the.caſe: The court. * 

| Liſbon has invariably purſuedthe ſame track, bath with / 

regard to Great Britain and to all other nations. Her 
ſubjeQs have had nò other inducement to give the pre- 
ference to the 9 . * all parts of _ 
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B O O K Europe, than that thoſe of their old friends were ſo lol 
ed with taxes, that they bore an exorbitant price. 'The 
Portugueſe will get many articles cheaper ſtill, when» 
ever their government ſhall eſtabliſh a perfe& equality 
in their ports for all nations. 

THe court of Liſbon, after removing in ſome meaſure 
the diſadvantages of their paſſive trade, ſhould endeavour 
to make it active. Their own inclination, the taſte of 
the age, and the deſire of ſame, ſeem to incline them to 
give the preference to mar ufa æures. A tolerable quan- 
tity of coarſe woollen ſtuffs are already wove in the in- | 
land provinces, though the wool is too ſhort, and might 
be better employed to other purpoſes. Government has i 
ſilk manufaQures at Liſbon and at Lamego, which coſt 1 
more than they are worth. If they do not weave gold s 
or ſilver, it is becauſe the wear of them is ſtriQly pro- U 
hibited both at home and abroad. We have ſhewn = 
above that this kind of induſtry is not fit for Spain; 
and for the ſame reaſons it is unfit for Portugal. They 
ought rather to think of encouraging agriculture, 
Tux climate is favourable to ſilk, of which there 
was formerly great plenty. 'The baptized Jews made it 
their buſineſs to breed worms and to prepare the ſilk, 
till they were perſecuted by the inquiſition, which was 
ſtill more ſevere and more powerful under the houſe of 
Braganza, than it had ever been under the Spaniſh do- wit 
minion. Moſt of the artificers fled to the kingdom of 
Valencia, and thoſe who choſe to ſell their inſtuſtry, 
removed with their effects to England and Holland, 
which improved the aQivity of both thoſe countries. 
This difperſion was the ruin of the ſilk trade in Por- 


tugal, fo that no trace of it is now to be ſeen ; but it 9 
might be reſumed. _ ter 

Tux next cultivation that odght to be attended to, ary 
is that of the olive tree. It now exiſts, and conſtantly d it. 
fy: all that is wanted for home conſumption, be- e y 


1 4 


ſides 


fides a ſmall quantity every year for exportation; but B a0 K 


4 


this is not ſufficient. Portugal might eaſily enter into 
an open competition with the nations that make the 
greateſt profit of that commodity, which is * 
confined to the ſouthern provinces of Europe. 


THEIR wool is likewiſe capable of improvement. 


Though it is inferior to that of Spain; the French, the 


thouſand quintals every year, apd would buy more, if it 
were to be had in all markets. All who have travelled 
through Portugal, with that ſpirit of obſervation, which 


opinion that double the quantity might be obtained, 


that on the contrary it might tend to their improve» 
ment, 


The north annually takes off 1 30 tons, which may coſt. 
1,500,000 livres. (about 65,6907.) It is corrofive, 
and leſſens the weight and 'the taſte of meats; but it 
preſerves fiſh and fleſh longer than French ſalt. This 
property will occaſion a greater demand for it, as na- 
vigation grows more extenſive. 

Wx cannot take upon us to promiſe the aasee 
with regard to their wines. They are ſo indifferent, 
hat it is ſurpriſing how ſo many nations in Europe 
ould ever think of making them their conſtant drink. 
t is ſtill more ſurpriſing how the Portugueſe _—_—_ 
ould ever make ſuch an ill uſe of their authority, as 
> impede fo profitable a culture. The order for root - 
g up the vines could only be dictated by private 
tereſt or falſe views. The pretence for ſo extraordi- 
ary a law is ſo abſurd, that no body has given credit 
d it. It is very well known that the ground where 
vines bave ſtood, can never e fit for the culture 


corn. 
see Bur, 


or vv 


. 7 „„ 


Dutch, and even the Engliſh, buy up twelve or thirteen 


enables men to form a right judgment of things, are of- 


without injuring the other branches. of induſtry, and 


Tur of ſalt ſeems to have bins more attended to. 
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s beyond this mark, we may venture to affirm that t. 
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Bur, if the thing were ever ſo practicable, it would 
ſtill be an unwarrantable infringement of the ſacred and 
unalienable right of property. In a monaſtery indeed, 
every-thing belongs to all ; nothing is the property of 
any individual, but the joint property of the wholecom- 
munity; it is one ſingle animal with twenty, thirty, 
forty, a thouſand, ten thouſand heads. But it is not ibe 
ſame in ſociety. Here every ſingle head has its property, 
a ſhare of the general wealth, which he is abſolute ma- 
ter of, and which he is free to uſe, or even to abuſe, 2 
he thinks proper. A private man mult be at liberty to let 
his ground lie fallow, if it ſuits him, without the in- 
tervention of adminiſtration. If government ſets up fora 
judge of the abuſe, it will ſoon ſet-up for a judge of the 
uſe of things; and then there is an end of all true no- 
tions of liberty and property. If it can require me to 
employ my own property according to its fancy; i it 
inflict puniſhments on my diſobedience, my negligence 
or my folly, and that under pretence of public utility, 
Lam no longer abſolute maſter of my own, I am only 
an adminiſtrator, who is to he directed by the will of 
another. The man who lives in ſociety, muſt in thi 
reſpe& be left at liberty to be a bad citizen, becauſe he 
will ſoon be ſeverely puniſhed by poverty, and by cor- 
tempt, | which is worſe'than. poverty. He who bum 
his own corn, or throws: his money away, is ſuch : 
fool as is ſeldom met with, and, therefore, ought nt 
to be reſtrained by prohibitive laws, which would be 
bad in themſelves, as being un attack upon the univer- 
ſal and ſacred notion of property. In every well regi 
lated ronftitution, the buſineſs of the magiſtrate mul 
be confined to what concerns the public ſafety; inwan 
tranquillity, the conduct of the army, and the obſer 
vance of the laws. Wherever authority is ſtretched 
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people are expoſed todepredation. If we take a ſurvey B 1 K 
of all ages and all nations, that great and fine idea of. 


public utility will preſent itſelf to our imagination under 
the ſymbolical figure of an Hercules, knocking down 
with his club one part of the people, amidſt the ſhouts 
and acclamations of the other part, who know not that 
they are quickly to fall under the ſame ſtrokes. 

To return to Portugal; that country ſtands in need 
of other meaſures than have hitherto been purſued to 
reſtore the moſt important of its cultures. It is in ſo 
languid a ſtate, that the Portugueſe annually import 
three fourths of the corn they conſume. It is well 
known that before they had applied themſelves to na- 
vigation, they ſupplied great part of the Mediterranean 
with corn, and ſometimes England itſelf. Their own 


wants now call for the exertion of their activity. No- 


thing but a total impoſſibility can juſtify a government, 
that ſuffers both the mother country and her colonies 
to depend upon other nations for the common neceſſa- 
ries of life. |; | r | 
Tux court of Liſbon would be very dangerouſly 
miſtaken in imagining that time alone may bring about 
ſo great a revolution. It concerns them to prepare the 
way by leſſening the duties, and eſpecially by diminiſh- 
ing the expence of raiſing them, which is ſometimes 
more oppreſſive than the duty itſelf, When this impe- 
diment is removed, all kinds of encouragement muſt be 
given. One of the moſt fatal prejudices, and moſt de- 
ſtructive of the happineſs of men and the proſperity of 
nations, is that of ſuppoſing that hands alone are want- 
ing to cultivate the ground. The experience of all ages 
has ſhewn, that much muſt be given to the earth, be- 
fore much can be required of her. There are not, 
perhaps, in all Portugal, twenty farmers who are able. 
to advance the neceſſary ſums. Government muſt, 
therefore, aſſiſt them. A revenue of about forty-four 
| L13 millions, 
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Ba, the mother country, and the reſt from the colonies, 


will facilitate theſe liberalities, which are oftentimes 
more oeconomical than the moſt ſordid avarice.. 

Tuis firſt change will be productive of others. The 
arts neceſſary for culture will infallibly riſe and grow up 
with it. Induſtry will ſpread by degrees, and put forth 


all its branches, and Portugal will no longer exhibit an 


inſtance of a ſavage people in the midſt of civilized na- 
tions- The citizen will no longer be forced to devote 


himſelf to celibacy, or to go abroad for employment, 
, Commodious houſes will riſe out of ruins ; and work- 


ſhops take place of convents. Now, like thoſe ſhrubs 
that lie ſcattered and lowly creep on the ground that 
covers the richeſt mines, the ſubjects of this drooping 
ſtate, will no longer ſtarve, with their golden rivers and 


mountains. Gold and filver will circulate again, and 


will no longer be buried in churches. - Superſtition will 
be at an end, together with lazineſs, ignorance and de- 
jection. The minds of men, who now divide their time 
between debauchery and pious expiations of it, who are 
fond of miracles and magic arts, will then be inflamed 


with public ſpirit. The nation freed from its fetters, 


and reſtored to its natural activity, will exert itſelf with 


a ſpirit worthy of its former exploits; 
 PoRTUGAL will then remember, that ſhe was ; indebt- 


ed to her navy for her opulence, her glory, and her 
| ſtrength, and will attend to the reſtoration of it. It will 
no longer be reduced to eighteen men of war, ill built, 


and as ill manned and armed, and about a hundred mer- 
chant-men, from ſix to eight hundred tons burden, till 
more wretchedly fitted out. Her population, which has 
inſenſibly ſunk from three millions of ſouls to eighteen 
hundred thouſand, will revive to cover her harboursand 
roads with active fleets. The revival of her navy, no 


doubt, will be difficult for a power whoſe flag is not 
known 
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known on any of the European ſeas, and who, for a B "oy K 
century paſt, has given up her navigation to wWhoe ver 


would undertake it: but a government once grown 
wiſe, will ſurmount every obſtacle. When once they 
have recovered their proper ſhare of navigation, they 
will keep immenſe ſums in the nation, which are con- 
ſtantly expended for freight, 

Tuis change will influence the iſlands eber on 
Portugal. The port of Madeira will no longer be open 
to the Fngliſh. The mother country will have the ſole 
power of diſpoſing of twenty-five or thirty thouſand 
pipes of rich wine which that iſland produces. It will 
be in the roads of Liſbon and Oporto that all nations 
will fetch that choice liquor, which is in ſuch requeſt 
in the four quarters of the globe. The Azores will fur- 
niſh Portugal with oxen for the plough and for food, 
which cannot ſo well be bred at home, on account of 
the dryneſs of the ſoil ; and the Cape de Verd iſlands 
will ſupply them with more mules than they want. 
The New England people formerly fetched them thence 
to carry to the Leeward iſlands ; but a great mortality 
that happened in 1750, put an end to that trade. The 
vacancies will ſoon be filled up, by : a cloſe attention to 
the breeding of this cattle. 

Tres alterations will be productive of ſtill more 
material ones. -Brazil, which has no other fault than 
that of being too large for Portugal ; which has only 
a few habitations ſcattered along the ſea coaſts; and has 
no other coloniſts in the inland parts, but what are em- 
ployed in the mines, will then aſſume a new face: 
their government will be new modelled. Their maſters 
will be convinced how great a miſtake has been com- 
mitted with regard to all the modern nations, by trans- 
ferring to the new diſcovered world all the abſurdities 
of feudal government, accumulated on the old through 
2 long ſeries of ages. A few plain laws will be ſubſti- 

Br)"; tuted 
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B O F K tuted in the place of the ſubtle arts of chicane, which 


are no better than refinements on tyranny, and an in- 
creaſe of oppreſſion. | 

Tur execution of theſe laws will be 8 em- 
ployments are not ſold, and if a proper choice is made, 
and good governors appointed to command Para, Bahia 
and Rio-Janeiro, who ſhall be independent on each 
other, though the latter has the title of viceroy. The 
vigilance of the three chiefs will put an end to the 
treacheries and enormities which the Brazilian Portu- 
gueſe have too long been guilty. of, or cauſed their 
ſlaves. to commit. | 

Havins thus reformed their manners, the next ſtep 
will be to regulate their adminiſtration. The tyranny 
of fleets being once removed, and every one left at liberty 
to ſend out ſhips from the mother country, this freedom 
will be attended with other favourable innovations. Ex- 
peditions will not be confined to the roads of Liſbonand 
Oporto, becauſe as the other ports bear their part in the 
public expences, it is but fit they ſhould enjoy the ſame 
advantages. Excluſive companies will be aboliſhed. 
That load of taxes, which is the bane of Europe, will 
no longer afflict the Brazils. The colony will not be 
devoured with that ſwarm of contractors who are the 


ruin of the moſt ſucceſsful labours. The mother coun- 


try will be convinced that ſhe has no right to demand 
any thing of her colonies but their produce. This pro- 
duce itſelf will not at firſt be impeded, by enormous 
duties that ſtop its circulation. Gold, that enſign of 
all riches, that choiceſt commodity of Brazil, freed from 
the fetters that obſtruQed its progreſs, will freely flow 
into all countries which have any thing to offer in re- 


turn. Dutch, French, and Engliſh men of war, need 


not then lend their flag to ſmuggle it out. * 
AGRICULTURE, ennobled by liberty, will ſhake off 
the yoke of oppreſſion, the conſequence of ignorance, 


avarice, and deſpotiſm. The means of ——————— 
J 
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daily increaſe. The Portugueſe, who firſt opened Afri- B C9 K 


ca to other nations, have, notwithſtanding their decay, 
| preſerved ſome conſiderable advantages in that country. 
They poſleſs large colonies on the beſt coaſt for the ſlave 
trade, whilſt the rival nations have only ſmall faQories ; 
and ſome have none at all. By that means, they get 
their negroes one third cheaper than they are to be had 
in the ports where there is a competition ; ſo that the 
Brazils will certainly take a great many more, when 
once the duty is taken off, which is now ten per cent. 
upon the heads of theſe unhappy Africans, as it is upon 
all commodities that come from Europe. "The mother 
country will give a further encouragement to this trade, 
ſince after all, ambition will carry it on againſt the 
expoſtulations of humanity, by permitting the colony 
to make their own ſalt, inſtead of. ſending for it from 
Portugal, as they are now compelled to do. This will 
facilitate the victualing of their ſhips, by adding ſalt 
beef and pork to their proviſion, which. hitherto has 
been only caſſada and dried fiſh. Then, inſtead of thir- 
ty or forty ſhips, from ſixty to a hundred tons burden, 
which are annually fitted out, they will fit out a hund red, 
and in time many more if they chuſe it. | 
Tr1s improvement might be haſtened, by permitting 
a direct navigation from the Brazils to the Eaſt Indies. 
This trade peculiarly ſuits Portugal ; and it would be 
good policy to extend it as much as poſſible. As the 
Portugueſe neither have nor can have any manufaQures 
of their own, they ought to give the preference to the 
lighteſt and cheapeſt linens and ſtuffs, which are moſt 
ſuitable to their own climate and that of their colonies, 
and abſolutely neceſſary for their African ſettlements. 
The mother country would be no loſer by aſſociating 
Brazil to this branch of induſtry. They cannot have 
| forgot that they formed a company in 1723, which did 
| not ſucceed. From that time, only one ſhip has been 
fitted 
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B O OK fitted out yearly, which for a long while put in at Bahia 

on her return from Aſia, and for ſome years paſt, calls 

for refreſhments at Angola, by order of the government 

to which it belongs. Many more would be ſent from 

Brazil, Their contraband trade with Buenos-Ayres 

would fupply them with piaſtres for their traffic, and 

the Amazon with part of the materials for navigation. 

The banks of that immenſe river abound with excellent 

wood, It is known to be very laſting ; the worm, that 

ſcourge of the navy, never gets at it, and the ſcurvy 

never appears on board the ſhips that are made of it. 

The difficulty of getting hemp or flax is already re- 

moved. Tuo plants have been diſcovered, which grow 

; in great in plenty 1n the foreſts about Bahia, called Gra- 

vata and Tieu, which make very good thread for coarſe 

linen, fail-cloth and ropes. Unfortunately a private man 

in the neighbourhood has got a patent for fifteen years 
for the ſole working of it. 

AN infallible way to the ſpeedy attainment of theſe 
great ends would be to open the ports of Brazil to all 
nations. Such a liberty would give the colony that ala- 

crity which it never can acquire without it. The nati- 
ons that would have dealings with them, would be in- 
tereſted in their proſperity and defence. They would 
be far more ſerviceable to the mother country, by the 
gradual increaſe of their cuſtoms than by a pernicious 
monopoly. Portugal that has no manufaQtures, muſt 
purſue a different ſyſtem from the other powers in Eu- 
rope, who have more goods than they want to ſupply 
their American ſettlements; and the very competition 
that might be prejudicial to them, will certainly * ve- 
ry advantageous to the Portugueſe. , 

Ir the court of Liſbon does not determine for this 
ſcheme, which no doubt may be liable to ſome objec- 
tions, it muſt at leaſt repeal the law that forbids all fo- 
reigners ſettling in the Brazils. Not fifty years ago, 


there were ſeveral Engliſh, Dutch, and French houſes, 
whoſe 
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whoſe induſtry encouraged every kind of labour. Far B O OK 
from driving them away by barbarouſly oppreſſing them, " 
they ought to have been courted, and encouraged to fix 
there, and to engage others to follow their example. 
Not that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a ſcarcity of white 
people in thoſe vaſt regions. By a calculation that may 
be depended on, they amount to near 600,000. This 
is more than are to be found in any other colony; but 
the Creole Portugueſe are ſo indolent, ſo corrupt, ſo 
paſſionately addiQed to pleaſure, that they are grown - 
incapable of the ſmalleſt application to buſineſs. Per- 
haps, the only way to rouze this degenerate race, would 
be to ſet before their eyes ſome laborious men, and to 
allot them ſuitable parcels of land. 
Tunis might eaſily be done. On the banks of the 
moſt navigable. rivers are large plains that belong to 
nobody, and might enrich any one who would take 
the pains to plough them up. Even by the ſea fide, it 
would be an eaſy matter to ſettle a good number of far- 
mers. On the firſt diſcovery of that country, govern- 
ment had granted whole provinces to ſeveral noblemen, 
under the title of captainſhips ; but has afterwards with- 
drawn theſe grants, and given them in exchange, titles, 
penſions, or other favours, By this means a vaſt 
domain is returned to the crown, which now lies waſte, 
and might be uſefully employed. An infinite number 
of Engliſh, French, and Dutch coloniſts, whoſe plan- 
tations are exhauſted, and many Europeans who have 
the faſhionable paſſion of wanting to make- a fortune, 
would gladly remove there with their induſtry and their 
whole ſtock, 
By way of encouragement, they muſt be ſecured from 
the fury of the inquiſition. That cruel tribunal has 
never, indeed, been erected in Brazil; but they have their 
emiſſaries there, who are worſe, if poſible, than them- 
ſelves. It may be remembered, that from the year 1702 
to 
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BOOK to 1718, thoſe infamous men ſent over to Europe a 
25 prodigious number of prieſts, monks, and proprietors of 
land, and even negroes, whom they accuſed of Juda- 
iſm. Thoſe oppreſſions ruined agriculture to ſuch a de- 
| gree, that the fleets of 1724 and 1725 found no provi- 
ſions there. In 1728, the government enacted that for 
the future, if any coloniſt was taken up by the holy of- 
fice, his goods and chattels and his ſlaves ſhould not be 
forfeited, and that his fortune ſhould deſcend to his 
heirs. The michief that was already done, could not 
be repaired by this decree, nor can mutual confidence be 
reſtored, till the authors of the diſorders that have ruin- 
ed the colony are recalled. | 
Even this will not be ſufficient, without abridging 
the power of the clergy. Some ſtates have been known 
to favour the corruption of prieſts, to weaken the aſcen- 
dent that ſuperſtition gives them over the minds of the 
people. That this method is not always infallible, ap- 
pears from what has paſſed in the Brazils, nor is this 
execrable policy reconcileable with the principles of 
morality. It would be ſafer and better to open the 
doors of the ſanctuary to all the citizens without diſ- 
tinction. Philip II. when he became maſter of Portu- 
gal, enacted that they ſhould be ſhut againſt all ſuch 
whoſe blood was tainted with any mixture with Jews, 
heretics, negroes or Indians. This diftinQion' has given 
a dangerous ſuperiority to a ſet of men who were al- 
ready too powerful. It has been aboliſhed in the African 
ſettlements; why ſhould it not be ſo in thoſe of Ame- 
rica? Why, aſter taking from the clergy. the authority 
they derived from their birth, ſhould they not be abridg- 
ed of the power they aſſume on account of their riches. 
Son politicians have aſſerted, that no government 
ought ever to appoint a fixed income for the clergy, 
but that their ſpiritual ſervices ſhould be paid by thoſe 
who have fecourſe to them, That this method wou 
; be 
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be a ſpur to their zeal and vigilance. That they would B 1 K 


grow daily more expert in the cure of ſouls by experi- 
ence, ſtudy, and application. Theſe ſtateſmen have 
been oppoſed by philoſophers, who maintained that an 
oeconomy which would tend to inereaſe the activity of 
the clergy, would be fatal to public tranquillity; and 
that it was better to lull that ambitious body into idle- 
neſs, than to give it new ſtrength. They obſerve that 
churches and religious houſes which have no ſettled in- 
come, are ſo many repoſttories of ſuperſtition, main- 
tained at the expence of the lower claſs of people; where 
ſaints, miracles, 'relicks; and all the inventions with 
which impoſture has loaded religion, are made. So that 
it would be a benefit to ſociety, if the clergy had a 
ſtated proviſion z but ſo moderate as to reſtrain the am- 
bition of the body and the number of its members. 
Poverty makes them fanatical; opulence independent; 
and both'concur to render them ſeditious, 
This was the opinion of à philoſopher, who faid to 
a great monateh; There is a powerful body in your do- 
minions, who have aſſumed a power of ſuſpending the 
labour of your ſubjeQs, © whenever they pleaſe to call 
them into their temples. This body is authorized to ſpeak 
to them a hundred times a year, and to ſpeak in the 
name of God. They tell them that the moſt powerful 
ſovereign is no more in the ſight of the ſupreme being 
than the meaneſt ſlave ; and that as they are the organ 
of the maker of all things, they are to be believed in 
preference to the maſter of the world; Theconſequences 
of ſuch a ſyſtem threaten the total ſubverſion of ſociety, 
unleſs the miniſters of religion are made dependent on 
the magiſtrate; and they will never be effeQually fo, 
unleſs they hold their ſubſiſtance of him. This is the 
only way to eſtabliſh a harmony between the oracles of 
heaven and the maxim of government. It is he buſi ” 
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B ol OK of a prudent adminiſtration to bring this about without 


diſturbances or commotions. 

TIII the court of Liſbon has attained this ſalutary 
end, all our projects of reformation will be to no pur- 
poſe. The miſchiefs of eccleſiaſtical government will 
{ill ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding all endeavours to reform 
them. it muſt be brought to depend upon the magiſ- 
trate, before the Portugueſe who live in Brazil can dare 
to oppoſe its tyranny, It was even to be feared that the 
prejudices they have imbibed from a faulty and monaſtic 
education, may be too deeply rooted in their minds, to 
be ever eradicated.” Theſe improvements in know- 
ledge ſeem to be. reſerved for the. next generation. 
This revolution might be haſtened by obliging the chief 
proprietors to ſend their children to Europe for educa- 
tion, and by putting the public ſchools n a better 
ſooting in Portugal. 

ALL ideas are eaſily impreſſed upon pr organs, 
The ſoul, without experience as without reflection, 
readily admits truth and falſhood in matters of opinion, 
and equally adopts what is conducive or prejudicial to the 
public welfare. Young people may be taught to value 
or depreciate their own reaſon ; to make uſe of it, or to 
neglect it; to conſider it as their beſt guide, or to mif- 
truſt its powers. Fathers obſtinately defend the abſurdi- 
ties they were taught in their infancy; their children 
will be as fond of the leading principles in which they 
have been brought up. They will bring home ſound 
notions of religion, morality, adminiſtration, commerce, 
and agriculture. The mother country will confer places 
of truſt on them alone. They will then exert the talents 
they have acquired, and the face of the colony will be 
quite changed. Writers who ſpeak of her, will no 
longer lament the idleneſs, the ignorance, the blunders, 
the ſuperſtitions which have been the ground-work of 
ber adminiſtration. Hiſtory will no longer be the ſatire 
of this cowony. 
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Tux fear of incenſing Great Britain muſt not protract BO OK 
theſe happy alterations one ſingle moment. The mo- | Ys a 


tives which, perhaps, have prevented them hitherto 
are but prejudices, which will be removed upon the 
ſlighteſt examination. There are numberleſs political 
errors, which, once adopted, become principles. Such 
is the prevailing notion at the court of Liſbon, that the 
ſtate cannot exiſt or proſper, but by means of the Eng- 
liſh. They forget that the Portugueſe monarchy was 
formed without the help of other nations; that during 
the whole time of their quarrels with the Moors, they 
were ſupported by no foreign power; that their greatneſs 
had been increaſing for three centuries ſucceſſively, 
when they extended their dominion over Africa and 
both the Indies by their own ſtrength. All theſe great 
political revolutions were performed by the Portugueſe 
alone. Was it neceſſary then that this nation ſhould 
diſcover a great treaſure, and be a proprietor of rich 
mines, merely to ſuggeſt the idea of its being unable 
to ſupport itſelf ? Are the Portugueſe to be compared 
to thoſe upſtarts, whoſe heads are turned by the embar- 
raſſment, which their newly acquired riches occaſion? 

No nation ought to ſubmit to be proteQed. If the 
people are wiſe, they will have forces relative to their 
ſituation ; and will never have more enemies than they 
are able to withſtand. Unleſs their ambition is un- 
bounded, they bave allies, who for their own fake, 
will warmly ſupport their intereſt, This general truth 
is peculiarly applicable to thoſe nations that are poſſeſſed 
of mines. It is the intereſt 'of all other nations to keep 
well with them, and if there is occaſion for it, they will 
all unite for their preſervation. Let Portugal but hold 
the balance even between all the powers of Europe, and 
they will form an impenetrable barrier around. her. 
England herſelf, though deprived of the preference ſhe 
has too long enjoyed, will ſtill ſupport a nation whoſe 
independence is eſſential to the balance of power in 


Europe. 
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Europe. All nations would quickly join in one com- 
mon cauſe, if Spain ſhould ever be ſo mad for conqueſt, 
as to attempt any thing againſt Portugal. Never would 
the jealous, reſtleſs, and quick ſighted poliey of our age 
ſuffer all the treaſures of the other hemiſphere to be in 
the fame hands, or that one houſe ſhould be fo power- 
ful in America as to threaten the liberites of Europe. 

Tus ſecurity, however, ſhould not induce the court 
of Liſbon to neglect the means of their own preſerva- 
tion, as they did when they truſted to the Britiſh arms 
for their defence, or indolently reſted on the ſupineneſs 
of their neighbours; when, deſtitute of land or ſea forces, 


they were accounted as nothing in the political ſyſtem, 


which is the greateſt diſgrace that can befal a nation, 


If they will regain the conſequence they have loſt, they 


muſt put themſelves in ſuch a poſture as not to be afraid 
of war, and even to be the aggreſſor, if their rights or 
their ſafety ſhould require it. It is not always an advan- 
tage to a nation to continue in peace, when all the reſt 
are in arms. In the political as in the natural world, a 
great event will have very extenſive effects. The riſe 
or fall of one empire will affect all the reſt. Even thoſe 
which are furtheſt removed from the ſeat of war, are 
oftentimes the victims of their moderation and weakneſs. 
Theſe maxims are applicable to Portugal, particularly 
at this junctute, when the example of her neighbours, 
the critical ſituation of her haughty allies, the ſolicita-, 
tions of the powers who are jealous of her 3 A y; 
all in ſhort calls upon her to rouze and to exert herſelf. 
If the Portugueſe will not at length frequent the ſeas, 


Where alone they can diſtinguiſh themſelves, and whence 


they muſt derive their proſperity, if they do not ſhew their 
ſtrength at the extremity of Europe, where nature has ſo 
happily placed them, their fate is decided, the monarchy is 
at an end. They will fall «gain. into the chains they had 
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change. the face of an empire, 
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threw the capital of Portuga), ought. to haye.givens 
new birth to the Kingdom. The ruin of 
is often the preſervation of 2 Whole 
lence of 6ne man may be the ruin of thouſands. | Piles 


ſtroyed; idle, debauched aud corrupt men might be 
buried under heaps of rubbiſh, without affecting the 
public welfare. The earth, in à tranſient fit of rage, 
had only taken what it was able to reſtore; and the 
gulphs it opened under one ity, were ready digged for 
the ſoundations of another.  _ — 

AN w a nes people, might have been ex- 
pected to rife out of thoſe ruins. But as much as theſe 
great and uncommon ſtarts of nature quicken great 
minds, ſo much do they depreſs thoſe which are ener- 
vated by a long habit of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
Government, which every where takes advantage of 
the credulity of the people, and which nothing can di- 
vert from the ſettled purpoſe of extending the bounda- 
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BOOK ries of authority, became more encroaching at the vety 
ny infant the nation grew more timorous. Men of hard- 
ened confciences oppreſſed thoſe of a more tender caſt ; 

and the æra of this great phtenomenon proved that of 

an inereaſe of ſlavery ; a lamentable, but common ef- 

. | fe& of the (cataſtrophes of nature, which generally lay 

| men open to the artifices of the great, who ate defirous 

to exert their power over them. It is on theſe occaſions 
they find means to multiply acts of arbitrary power; 

whether thoſe who govern, do really believe that the 

people Were born to obey them, or whether they think 

mat, by extending their own power, they increaſe the 

Reength of the public.” Thoſe falſe politicians are not 

aware that with ſuch principles, a Nate is like an over- 

4 ſtrained ſpring, that will break at laſt, and recoil againſt 

the hand that bends it. Tbe preſent ſituation of the 

continent of South Atheriea, but too, plainly proves the 

juſtneſs of this 'compariſon : let us now proceed | to ſhew 
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